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PREFACE. 


These rough notes are merely intended as a sort of nucleus, 
round which future observations, (which it is hoped that they 
may somewhat tend to systematize) may, as it were, crystal- 
lize. In them, I have thrown together all the information in 
regard to Indian Oology and Ornithology, supplementary to 
my friend Dr. Jerdon’s excellent work, that I have happened to 
collect. 

Much of this information is original, the result of recent 
observations of my own, or of the different gentlemen who have 
kindly communicated it, and whose names are duly recorded 
in locoy but much has also been extracted from the pages of the 
Ibis, Yarrell, Bree, Gould, &o., works with which every orni- 
thologist ought to be acquainted, but which no working Indian 
field naturaKst, (for whoso use these notes are chiefly designed), 
can possibly carry about with him. 

My object in now printing these avowedly miserably imper- 
fect and disjointed scraps is, primarily, to enable my numer- 
ous coadjutors, in different parts of India, to ascertain what 
I have already on record, and what portion of the information 
they may happen to possess, will help to fill in many of the 
woeful blanks remaining in that record. 

Hereafter* I propose, (D. V.,) to republish these notes in a 
revised form, in which I shall embody all the additional in- 

* I have not, in the present notes, offered any general remarks on oology, 
nor attempted, as I shall hereafter do, to show how peculiarities, both in the 
eggs themselves and in nest architecture, are reproduced, not only in repre- 
sentative species, but even in representative genera, in distant portions of 
the globe. I reserve these subjects for a future edition, when, with ampler 
materials before me, I may hope to generalize both more usefully and more 
safely. 
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formation that their circulation may elicit, and I earnestly 
entreat all who can to aid me* in gathering together materials, 
for a really satisfactory account of the nidificationf and eggs 
of our Indian Birds. 

To enable me to select good characteristic type specimens for figuring, it 
is absolutely necessary to have before one a large series of the eggs of each 
species. — Moreover safe and useful generalizations can seldom be made, or 
in many cases useful descriptions written from only a few specimens. — I 
therefore trust that all those who have it in their power, will favour me not 
only with particulars as to tJie nidification, but also w ith as many specimens as 
they conveniently can of tlie eggs of all those species, of which the text 
shows that these arc still desiderata. Those disposed to assist, should address 
me direct at Agra. 

t So few, oven of professed ornithologists, in India, at all realize the im- 
poHance of oology as an element in classilication, that 1 venture to reproduce 
some pregnant remarks on this subject, which appeared in the Ibis of 1867, 
from Mr. Tristram’s p(‘n. 

“ Iliere are two very distinct tides of sylviad immigration in Palestine, 
In October and November, thousands of the hardier species pour down 
into the lowlands and mtdj/s, wIhtc they remain till Fi‘bruary or March. Then, 
for a month, the land is left almost deserted till in April and May the spring 
arrivals commence, and every thicket is tenanted by species either strange 
to our shores, or knowm only l\y the occasional capture of a straggler. Such 
are S. Orphoa, Aedon GalacUnles, Hi/polaU Mlatm and 11. TIpiAu^ri. We 
were especially foriunato in our opportunities ol’ watching the nidification 
of the less known s])ccies, and 1 ludievo there is no class of birds in which 
the style of architecture, with the (coloration and form of the egg, casts more 
light on the true grou[diig of sp(‘cies and the arrangement of genera. Pos- 
sessed of a good series of the (‘ggs of the Lmrlnui (V, w^e might classify the 
species accordingly, and lind tliai we had scarcely in one instance diverged 
from the recognized ordei* of our best sysleniatists. Thus thi‘ unique egg of 
Cettm Serlcea separates it. at oium* from all our other Pahearcticc warblers, 
and points out its affinities to the long-tailed group of the Indian 

region. Then the the eggs of Savi’s, and the grasshop]>er w^arhler, group 
them apart and link them to the very similar eggs of the Australian Mvtfalurus 
and CaJamanthus, Clstirola and Dn/rntwa^ varying, as they do still vary, 
within the same limits as the oriental Prinia and OrtJiottnniis. to wdiich w'o 
must admit their afiinities. The egg of Aedon stands out alone, steadily de- 
manding a distinct and isolated position, wliicli all who are familiar with its 
maTinei*s and note will readily grant, but ap])roaching in habit, as in its 
eggs, the Indian Thamnohue. 

The great group o\‘ Calamohcrpc, from whatever part of the world they 
come, have but one \iiiinistak cable character of egg, sharply defined Irom all 
the other groups. The beautiful and fragile eggs of every memher of the 
genus Hypolais^ though each distinct in markings and in ground-colour, 
lh)m the richest salmon line to pale ashy white, but all of a peculiar rough 
texture, are a group almost as isolated and ])eculiai’ as Pyononotus, with 
no affinities approaching Phyllopneusfe. These again, tliough infinitely 
varying within themselves, disclaim alliance with any of the other sylviads* 
We then have the genus Sylvia as restricted by Bonaparte, of which owt 
white throat is the type, with its greenish ground colour and the spotting 
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If I be blamed for the innumerable errors and defects cer- 
tain to occur in these notes, I can only plead — 

That they were jotted down in those rare leisure mo- 
ments, that the control of a vast public department (whose 
operations extend over nearly 2,00,000 square miles, and whose 
employes number nearly 14,000 officers and men), leaves me for 
recreation, and 

2nd, That they contain, I believe, some little new and useful 
matter which I am unwilling should be lost, and that life 
being so uncertain, as it is in India, and I, having absolutely 
no time to work up the materials I have collected, and separate 
the wheat from the chaff, just print the whole as it is, so that, 
even if / do not live to do so, others at least may hereafter 
utilize whatever little good there is in it. 


different in each species, while Mclho'^hiluH and Pt/rrhi)2)hthah)m6 are 
evidently aberrant members of the same himily. Next we may take the 
CurmcUi as restricted by Bonapaiie, with the ef^gs always of a whitish or 
brownish white ground, and the markings set eiieh in a nimbus of fainter 
colour, as in our black cap and garden warbl(‘rs ; while Nisona Undata^ a 
good genus, comes next them by its ground cohmr, but wants the spots. 

The Kedbreast, pugnacious as he always is, stands aloof fi’om any entang- 
ling alliances, and asserts an ind(‘pendent position as Mrythaciis, which 
introduces us to Mr. (Jray’s sub-family of Lusemina' comprising all the 
remaining sylviads. Here we find a chara(d(‘r, ])ervading almost the 
whole sub-family, in the coloration of the eggs, which is never found in the 
first sub-family l^yhyiiur^ viz. the blue or bluisli white ground colour ; Cop- 
sychm, Myiomela, iSaxicoia, Rutivilla, Thanuwbia, and all their sub- 
divisions, nave this common feature. The most aberrant are the genera 
Luscinia and Cyanecula with their uniJbnn olive green eoloration, but, as 
we well know, the nightingale’s egg is not unfrequently blue, and the iden- 
tity of the colour in the eggs of the blue throafs attests their affinity to the 
nightingale. All the innumerable species of ISoxicvlitice lay blue eggs, 
either plain or spotted, and frequently, as in the TiivdiniPy we find two 
closely affined species laying one a plain the other a spotted egg ; while, 
occasionally, the eggs of comi)aratively distant memhers of tlie family are 
identical, as in the case of Saxirola (Enatitho and S. IsabcUina. Ot the five 
species of the sub-genus Promolaa, of which 1 have taken the eggs, four 
are of the faintest bluish white with ruddy spots, and thf fifth a rich blue 
ground with similar spots. From these we are led on to Muticilla, the 
eggs of which are never spotted, though the ground colour varies from 
pure white in the single instance of M. Tithys, to the most delicaU^ white 
with the faintest tinge in JR. Moussierl, up to the very dark blue of M. 
Semirufa, a bird most closely allied to R. Tithya, Finally, we have the 
spotless blue of Sialia and Aoemtor, with which last I find much diifiuulty 
in grouping Mr. Grays Acanthiza, or the Slur as of the new world." 
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' Gentle reader, if these notes chanoe to he of the slightes 
use to you, use them ; if not, burn them, if it so please you, ha 
do not waste your time in abusing me or them, since no on 
ean think more poorly of them than I do myself. 

ALLAN HUME. 



BOUGH NOTES 


ON 






No.* 1. Vulture Monachus, Lin. 

IThe Cinereous Vui.titre. 

I have beoii unable to obtain certain information as to the 
breeding of this noble bird within our limits, but it most (;er- 
tainly breed in the Himalayas, as I have seen a perfect 
egg, which was extracted from the oviduct of a female, shot in 
March, 18()5, between Dalhousio and MuiTee. Nests are likely 
to be found anywhere in precipitous plat^es, in the Himalayas, 
or perhaps in large trees, in the Sub-Himalayan ranges, west 
of the Ganges. Eastwards of this, the specii^s scorns to liave far 
fewer representatives ; though Hr. Jordon has seen it at Darjee- 
ling, and specimens have been obtained in Assam and Bhotan. 

The following particulars of its nidifioation, in the Pyrenees, 
are derived from Dr. Bree’s work. The breeding season is not 
mentioned. The bird breeds in isolated pairs, and not in society 
as (verus), Indicus and Bvngahmu all ap- 

pear to do. It builds, Dr. Bree says, among the most inacces- 
sible rocks, making a large nest of branches, boughs and small 
sticks. 

* The numbers are those of Dr. Jordon’s work. Although I differ widely from 
him on many points of classification, I yet think it will, for oovions reasons, 
be most convenient in tlicso present notes to adopt his arrangement. Wliere 
tlio scientific name, adopted by Dr. Jerdon, has boon shown, by Mr. Blyth and 
others, liable to supersession by some other name, on tijo score of the priority 
of this latter, or for any other good cause ; I have, while retaining the NU&mEa, 
made the necessary alteration in the name. 

t Where, as not unfrequently happens, Dr. Jerdon departs from the pre-es- 
tablished English names, calling, for instance, the “ Cinereous Vulture,” the 
great brown Vulture, “ the Griffon,” the Large Tawry Vulture, and the like, 
I have reverted to the original English names. Where I have neglected 
any corrections of the nature referred to in the present, or preceding note, T hope 
iny error may be pointed oui^to me, for rectification in forthootning editions. 



Tt lays, it is said, two oggs in tlie Pyrenees, but witli us, would 
probably, like other species of this family, lay normally, only 
one ; just as, in another family, Circcetm Gallicm^ which in some 
parts of the world always lays two, liere (I speak from the 
experien(;e of over 20 m^sts, in several of which tlie egg was 
nearly ready to liatdi olf), a])parently, }fr/rr lays more tlian one 
egg. In colour, the eggs vary from a more or h‘ss j)ure white, 
with scarcely a. trace ol* markings, and this I take to be the noimal 
type, to a reddish or fulvous white, riclily s}>otted and marked 
with reddish brown, or brownish rod. In sha])e, they ai^e said 
to bo “ pointed alike at both ends/’ but tlu^ (^gg 1 saw, (and 
Dr. Bree’s figure coiiH sponds in shape) was a very blunt, 
slightly pjaiform oval, one end btdng (h'cidedly smaller than 
the other. In texture, they are (coarse and rough ; more so 1 
think in the BjK'cimen I saw, tlian those of either JhiufalvnHiH or 
CdlvihH. Tlie lining I omitted to noti(*o, or, if 1 did noti(*n it, 
have now forgottc^n ii.s colour; but it is pro])ably greenish as in 
other vultures. The egg tigur(‘-d by 1 )r. Bree, from Tliienmiami, 
measures J3.4S by 2.70, but I should guess this to be a small 
egg, as and Calmly both smaller birds, often lay 

larger eggs than this. 

Dr, Jerdon had probably never sc^en much of this bird, when 
he wrote his account of it. In no singl(‘ s]>i'cimen, of the nuih- 
bors that I hav(^ killed (or watched witli binoculars, from within 
100 yards greedily devouring sonu' carcass) w(nv the bill with 
the cere red mixc‘d with ashy,” nor “ the naked parts of the 
neck ashy red,” nor the “ legs dusky yellow.” Such may be 
the colouring oi individuals in confinemmt, but it has not been 
NM. d any one ot the btty odd wild birds that I have closely 
examined. My measurements, made in the flesh, moreover scarce- 
ly agree with his, and so for purposes of comparison I insert my 
own notes taken from numerous freshly killed specimens. 

Length,* 42 to 45. Expanse from 96 to 118. Wing, from 29*5 
to 32 ; the 3rd primary the longest, the 1 st from 3 to 4 shorter, and 
the 2nd from *5 to 1 shorter. Tail, from vent, from 13 to 1 6 ; the 
outer tail feathers from 1*5 to 3 shorter than the central ones. 
Tarsus, 4.8 to 5*5. Tibia, 8 to 8’75. Foot, greatest length, 8 to 9 ; 
greatest width, 5*75 to 6*6 ; mid toe (to root of claw), 3*7 to 4*25 ; 
its claw, along the curve, 1*4 to 1*75 ; hind toe, 1*5 to 1*9, its claw 
along the curve 1*75 to nearly 2 ; inner toe 1*6 to 2, its claw 
along the curve 1*7 to 2. Bill from gape 3*6 to 4*0 ; width at gape 
2*2 to 2*5 ; bill straight from edge of cere to point 2*3 to 2*7 ; along 
oiuve from margin of cere, 3 to 3*25 ; length of cere on culmen, 

^ All dimensions are in English inches a^d decimals of ditto. 
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1*1(> to 1*28 ; height of bill at margin of cere, 1*2 to 1*3. Wings 
when closed, reach to within from 1 to 4 inches of end of tail. 
Lower tail coverts generally reach to witliin 4 or 5 inches of 
end of tjiil. Weight from 12 lbs to nearly 20 lbs ; 14 lbs being 
the average for males, and the females being considerably heavier. 

The tarsus is covered in front, and on the sides, for more than' 
half its length, witli a dense, almost silky fur, whicli in one place 
almost meets beliind. The bare portion of the tarsus and the 
feet* are, in some, a clear, slightly creamy white, on others, 
a peju'l whit(^ with here and there a barely perceptible pink 
tinge. Seut(41ation reticulate, scales slightly prominent ; with 
commonly o ratlier large trciisverse scut® at the end of the 
middle toe, and 4 at tlie ends of the others ; outer and centre 
toes connected by a membrane as far as the 2nd joints. Traces 
of a membraneous connection b(‘tween inner and mid too. Termi- 
nal pads of liinder and inner toes very large. Inner toe claw 
as largo and at times even slightly larger than the hind toe 
claw, outer too and claw, es]KKaally the hitter, very feeble. 

Irides brown, lower eyelid creamy white, (often with a faint 
delicate lilac or oven piu-plish shachi) ]>inkish at margin, and 
with a row of thiclv short eyelash leathers ; upper lid, and hare 
eye- shelf pinkish, at tiim^s witli a lilaci shade. Core, gape and base 
of lower mandi1)lo a pale mauve, at tiim‘s tinged in places with 
pink. 13ill lioriiy, bhickisli brown, darker on U])por mandible and 
tip of h)W(r ditto, palest at sides of base of upper mandildo, and 
of lower ditto. Tongue tbi(ik and flesliy, round ended, slightly 
emarginato at the ti]), 1 lasts do as a wholes, and fringod at the 
back, not inertly [j con ml thjwn the ctniin^, hut th() sides curving 
rt'gularly up from the middle, so as to give si somicinjulsir sec- 
tion. Tin? lores, cheeks, forehesid, cmwii, oceiiiut, cliiu and 
throat, and a psitch on the lower mandible, covered with dark 
brown fur-likt^ feathers, growing lighti‘r towards the occiput. 
This fur is sparse and ilther harsh on the cheeks, chin and 
throat, but very dense and soft on the iipjira* ])ortions of tlie 
head. The naked skin at the back and si' of neck, and the 
bare patch over the articulation of the jaws, (gf iuu’ally continued 
as a ring upwards, Ix-hind and over the dark fur border of the 
ear aperture, to within one half an inch or so of tlie posterior 
angle of the eye,) creamy, or in some, delicuto bluish white, 
occasionally with a shade of pink. ^ 

The whole body and wings are a rich, very dark, chocolate brown, 
(the under surface being darker than the upper,) the quills and tail 

* What does Dr. Bree moan by saying Feet covered with feathers above 
The whole of the feet and the lower portion of the tarsus, are as perfectly nude 
as feet and legs can bo. • 
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Wing almost Lliic?k. TU(‘ feathers of the lower part of the hack 
and sides of the neck, iwo of a loose texture, elongated and of a 
slightly lighter hue than the hack, and form a eonsphmous rutt‘. 
Feathers of the upper breast lengthened, acutely pointed, some- 
what ligid, and often with the webs a good deal separated. The 
tail feathers are remarkably stiff, with the tips much abraded, and 
naked, tipped with extremely stiff hard projecting shafts, re- 
minding one much of the tail feathers of many woodpeckers. 
I do not know if tlie fact has been noticed, but I have repeatedly 
seen this vulture use its tail for a fuliTum, mucli as a wood- 
pecker does, tearing out tlie entrails of a d(^ad cnmel with claws 
firmly dug into, and tail hard pressed against the carcass, nay 
I have seen it, when on th(i ground, t<iariiig to pieces lumps of 
flesh which it liold dov/n between its two feet, alwaj’^s as it 
lifted its head, tearing away morsel hy morsel, firmly pressing 
its tail against the ground. 

To return, the lower tail (coverts are of a slightly lighter hue 
than any other part excerpt tho occiput. Tlie first 5 quills are 
strongly notched on the inncT web and the 2nd to the 6th are 
emarginato on the outer wehs ; both notdies and emarginations 
are very high up <and nc'av tli(‘ bases of ihe heathers. 

Dr. Jerdon says that this bird “ is Ibimd, though rarely, in 
the Himalayas, occasionally descending to tlie plains;’’ but 
this scarcely (‘-onveys a correct idea. Throughout the upper 
Doab, the Pinijah and Northern Kajpootana, it is found during 
the cold weather ; even as low as Etawah, I used to see at least 
a dozen and shoot at least 2 or 3 (and in Etawali it is very 
wary) every year. Fiuthcr north, in the 8irsa district for in- 
stance, it is one of tlie commonest vultures during the cold 
weather, and I have seen 20 of this species with a few of the 
large plains re])res(?iitativo of F((/ni.s (our Falrcscom No. 3 bis), 
all busy over a single camel. In localities where they are plenti- 
fid, tlicy are by no meann difficult to approach ; at any rate when 
feeding, I have twice killed two at a shot with a single barrel of 
an ordinary No. 12 fowling-piece witJi No. 3 loose shot, and 
Mr. Parsons of Sirsa, in shooting for me, (I happened to be on 
horseback at the moment and he on foot,) aii imperial eagle 
busy with a dead calf, knocked over one of these vultures with 
the same sliot that killed the eagle. I have never found any 
difficulty in getting up to within dO or 60 yards of them in the 
upper Punjaub, when feeding ou the ground ; and from a dis- 
tance of from 80 to 100 yards, they will let you stare at them 
through binoculars as long as you like. Near Murree in October, 
I saw a large group of them devouring some dead animal in a 
thud (valley) below the road. I saw several at Eawulpindee 
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and at Lahore, and generally, I should say, that this species is 
very nearly as common in the cold weather in the noithem por- 
tion of the Punjab as even Gyps Bongalonsis. 

The youngest birds, that I have seen, had the legs dingy 
yellow, and were of a dull pale brown, the 'wing coverts and 
scapuhirs centred diokcr, and with a sort of laint ])inkish or 
ruddy tint on the iip^xT surftu^o, very conspicuous, wlien rising 
.close in fi’out of one aJ(nig w’ili young* and adidts of our/^h/ms*- 
cem (No. 3 bis). I once shot one, but was unable to preserve it, 
ainl so can now giv(^ no exact descripiion. 

13 et ween this, coinparativcl}", very light pluma ge and the deep 
chocolate brown, that at a short distance looks perfectly black, 
every shade of plumage is obsor\;ible. 

The claws of Monachm art', on the whole, sharper than 

those of any other spedes of Indian Vultui’e and contrast in 
this respect strong]}^ with those of our hills, and plains, rciproseu- 
tatives of Gypn (No. 3 and No. 3 bis) ; as a ridt? too they 

arc not only much sharper but considt'rably more puAvt'rful. 

The Itev. H. B. Tristram, in his ornithology of l\alestine, 
{IhiH l(S()r)) gives an intert'sting account of a succ.essiid attack^’ 
on an Kyrie of this Yidture. 

“ On the 27th of hVb' uary, Mr. Lpcher, while walking with 
me from the plain of (Jcnnt'sarct to Tiberias, shot a Bonelli’s 
eagle under the clilfs overhanging tlie s(*a of Oalilee. I saw a 
'vulture dash from the small cave just behind him, at Hie report 
of the i)iece, but it wheeled round a (‘onier belbre wc' had more 
than a glimpse of it. We wore unalde, at the time, to climb up 
and exainim 11 cave ; but rt'tunied in the afternoon, reunforced 
by Messrs. Shepherd and BaHlott to lay si(*ge to it. We easily 
mounted to a ledge about twelve le^ t under the t^ave, but no 
bird aj>peared ; Avliile we were talking, a. sudden rush, like the 
beating of the branches of a tree wa* heard, and a huge dark 
object dashed close over our heads, at a. ilistanoe of not more 
than six feet. In wheeling cu’cles it ( ontiiiiicd to return, and 
sw("pt as near to us as prudence pemiittcd, while Mr. Slieijlicrd 
climbed up to the cavern and in a few seconds returned with 
one wliite egg, a little larger tlian the ordiiKu;>^ run of Oriflbii’s, 
but of exactly the same texture. It was ratlur* soiled and 
proved to be hard set. The nest was scanty, l ousisting chiefly of 
large tults of grass witli the roots laid on the floor of the cave. 
I have seen eggs stated to belong to this vulture very much 
spotted and coloured with rufous, but not more so than those of 
the Griffon occasionally are, but the only other egg of the species 
. I ever obtained (in Africa) was white, like this, and perceptibly 
thicker than the Griffon’,^5. This eyrie near Tiberias was by no 
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means difficult of access, and was about two miles distant from 
the immense colony of Ghritfons in the wady Hamoun.” 

The nest, however, is not always on rocks, nor does the egg 
appear to be always pure white or larger than that of the Grittbii, 
as may be seen from the following extracts from a paper of Lord 
Lilford’s, which appeared in the Ihin for 1860. 

The result this evening was, a nest mth five eggs of the 
blue Mag]jie, and an egg of the cinereous vulture, which last, the. 
boys assured me, they had found on the ground at a SY)ot much 
frequented by this spiMh^s, which breeds in the pine-forc‘sts close 
at liand, and is by far the most common vulture in the Castiles. 
This egg is slightly smaller than those of Gj/p^ FnhuH in my 
co]]e(ition, and is of uniform clouded rtnldish -pink colour, V(Ty 
much resembling some varieties of the egg oiAqnila Clirf/uftctiis, 
I have no hesitation in jiscribing this egg to Vnliur Mouacliufi^ 
as, although I was unlbrtunately too late to find the eggs hi 
myself, the fragments of* egg-sliells foimd in and below several 
nests of this vultm’e, exactly corresponded with this spechnen, 
and I found that GifpH Fn/rns^ of which spec'ies hnv })airs used 
in former years to nest in a range of dills near the village, is 
now c-omparativcty searc^e in the district.” 

‘‘ The nc'st (of Vidtur J/e;/ccc7//^s•) was situated at the top of one 
of the hilh'st pines, and visible from some' dist^inee with the male 
bii’d s(‘af (h 1 dose to it. lie allowed us to ap] roach almost to the 
foot of the trc'c, and sailed off a])]>arently uiiWt by a voUey of 
om’ four barrds. Agapo Avas soon u]) to the nest, in which was 
a young bird of about tlie size ot' a Dorking-coch. A more un- 
sightly spcH'imeii of the gi*eat chiss A 1 nevc'r before beheld, 
he Ava,s (‘overcnl Avith broAvnisli grey doAAm, Avith a bright pink 
cere and very ]>ale ycdloAV Ic^gs and feed; ; part of the trachea of 
a shec']) or goat, }Krledly liarcl and diy, eonqdctely endreh^d one 
leg ; and altogetlnr his a]>poarance presented a combination of 
the absurd and rcqnilsivc', almost impossibh^ to dc'seribo. The 
nest Avas c*ompc)sed of large boughs (‘xtcTiially, and Avas lined 
with tAAUgs and a few fragments of avooI. In the foundation of 
tln^ nest, which Avas unusually deep for that of a ra]dor, a pair 
of tree (Tcepers, {Cert hid Fani i/iar is ) established their abode, 
and Avere rewing a family of fiA^e or six young.” 

Fiuther interesting paiticuilars of this bircl’s nidification, are 

S ven in Mr. C. Farman^s notes on the birds of i:)i'ey of central 
ulgaria, Avhieh appeared in the Ibis for 1868. Tie says ‘‘ In 
central Bulgaria, this is by no means a common species. I have 
noticed these birds only during the spring ancl sunnner, they 
certainly do not remain during the* winter, and they are therefore 
(in some degree at least) migratory,* nidification Avith this 



f^peoies coinniencos early in March, somewhat earlier than with 
the Grilfon Vulture, in proof of which I may state that on the 
of Ajml, IHOf), 1 found tlireo young birds in three succes- 
sive' nests of the first, wluTeas on the same day, I took several 
eggs of the Grilfon A’^uliurt' fresh enough to ho easily blown, 
Avlii](‘ in no casi* did I find tlu‘ eggs hatched. My experience of 
the following year (‘onfirined nm in this opiiiloji, as I invariably 
found the yoiuig of Vtdfar Monavltm a full fortnight, and in 
some cases Tnor(‘, in advance of Gypn Fulnis. Dr. Bree (B. Eur. I. 
B. 8) sjiys of tlio OiiKTeous Vulture that “it builds among the 
most inaccessible rcxks.” This, liowever, I liave not found to 
be tlie case, I have inv 4 iriably seen theiu'st ])lae(‘d on a tree, and 
geiK'rally bn one of no grc'at size. In April, 1865, as just 
mentioned, I observ('d s(‘V(Tal nests of this bird, in the thichly 
wo()d(‘d country, lying lo tin' right of the Jhavidy valh^y, within 
about three miles of the of that name ; and they were all, 
without ('XC('])iion, ])lae«'d ow f]-(‘('s at an a,V(Tage height of about 
tw('nty feet irom tln^ g;round. llnfortiimitely I have nearly 
alwaysbef'u too latelbr the ('ggs of this bird, and have only been 
abh‘ lo securi' a singh^ exanqde ; I am imhiu^d to think tliat it 
do('s not usually lay more than one, as I n('V('r found but one 
young bird in a nest. It is also ])ro))a1)h^ that birds of lliis spcch's 
return to the same mst y(‘nr after year, as I found the nests of 
18()5 tf'Tianted when I visited tleem in 18()6d^ 

That this bird doc'S l)ro(*d in tlu' Dlioon Fu^eins probable from 
the following remarks furnished hyiuy friend Ga])tain Hutton : — 
“ Vultur Monaclius. Lin. V. 6Vy/e/v7^s*, young. Monarch an in 
Ilardwicko’s Illustrations is a misjuint ibr MoiHfcha.s , — Of this 
bird, Jerdon says, “ Jt is found, though rardy, in the Himalaya, 
occasionally descending to tlie plains;” at Mussooree about 
5,500 f('(‘t of elevation it (iamiot be callcMl rare, although at the 
same time, it is by no means abundant. — It is seem all the year 
through, coursing about in company witli G, Bciujalcnm^ G, 
Fa/ncs ami (Ho(/f/jjs Calcar in search of (;amon, all descending 
upon the same carcass. — In th<^ Dehra I )lioon, it is not so common 
as in the lower hills, hut one was seen in tljo Eash^n Dhoon, near 
Hm-dw.m*, in January, sitting on the bi-aneh oi’ a lofty tree beside 
a large nest made of tlry sticks and bramhes of goodly size ; tlie 
nest was rather a dei^p howl, rather deeper that is, than those of 
G. BcHf/afcihsis ; the sides and especially tln^ bottom were oT great 
tliiokness and the diameter fidly 2^ feet. At that time the 
nest was not completed witliin. The branches with wliioli the 
nest was constnicted were not merely laid one upon another 
in simple platform fashion, but were strongly interwoven like 
loose basket work. — In tlie end of February, the spot was again 
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visited, and the nest was found to be finished ; the lining being 
of somewhat finer sticks, with bits of rag and a few feathers 
apparently rubbed from the body of the bird which had evidently 
been sitting in it ; it was, however, still empty, and no bird was 
seen. — In the early part of March, the nost was again visited, 
but there were neither eggs nor birds ; several nests were seen 
in the neighbourhood but all alike were abandoned, as the jungle 
grass had been fired beneath the trees, and even the branches 
of many trees had been lopped off to feed the herds of cattle. 
— Altliough tlierefore wo felt tolerably certain that the nest 
where the bird had been seen was that of V. yet we 

have no certain proof that such was in reality the case. 


No. 2. Vultur Oalvus, Scop. 

The Indian King Vulture. 

Breeds from the latter end of January to the middle of 
April ; but, so far as my experience goes, by far the majority lay 
in March. In fact, as a rule, tliis bird hardly begins to lay 
until every G, Bengalenmn lias hatched off. 

I once found a nest with a fresh egg in November, but this 
was a most exceiitional case. The nest I have invariably found 
on trees. It is said, l)r. Jerdon remarks, to breed on inacessible 
cliffs ; but at Ajmere, where on the Taragurh hill, there are 
numerous suitable precipices, many of which are occupied by 
Gyps I found a jiair, the only ones I met with, breed- 

ing on a large Peejiul tree at the foot of the hill. As far as my 
experience goes, the nests Jire always on large trees, commonly 
on the very top of Peepul {Fkm llefigiosus) and Banian [Ficus 
Indicus) trees, at least 80 or 40 feet from the ground. Mr. W. 
Blewitt, however, informs mo that he obtained an egg of this 
bird on the 20th Pohrmiry, from a large nest, (constructed of 
Acacia twigs and lined with leaves and straw) placed on the 
top of a Keekur bush [A, Arahica)^ in the Dhoona Beer near 
Hansie, at a height of about 18 or 14 feet only, from the 
ground. I have never found two pairs breeding near each 
other. The tree they commonly select is one standing altoge- 
ther apart, in the middle of some Dhak [Butea Frondosa) jungle, 
or waste place ; but I have taken their eggs from trees, belong- 
ing to groups situated in cultivated land, and on the 1st March, 
1867, 1 found a nest, (from which I shot the female and took 
the egg,) on a Peepul tree, situated right in the centre of the 
village of Deopoora, zillah Mynpooree. The nest ^is a huge 
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flat platform, more often oval or oblong than circular, chiefly 
composed of sticks, varying from one inch to half an inch in 
diameter, loosely put together, but still from their aggregate 
weight and the manner in which they interlace, forming a very 
solid structure. They always have a lining towards the centre, 
often of numerous strips, from 6 to 10 inches long and from 1 to 8 
broad, of the fan leaves of the Toddy palm, {Borassus FlaholU- 
fon/m), but not uncommonly of Peepul, Banyan or Neem 
{Melia AzodirHJMa) leaves, or of slender twigs of these trees 
to wliich the leaves are attached. 

The nest varies from 2| to 4 feet in length and breadth and 
is often more than a foot in thickness. Though I have no 
positive proof of it, native hunters assure me that, when not 
molested, they breed year after year during long periods in the 
same nest, and tlie materials of one nest that I demolished, 
weighed over 8 Indian maunds (over 6 hundred weight) and proved 
to have at least 8 distinct layers and to have been used many 
times. As however I know that this bird sometimes, (like Kefnim 
Ccf/Joncihsis^ ride infra) takes possession of old nests of llalUvhm 
Leacorijphas (of which bird there were several pairs in the 
neighboui’hood) I cannot be certain, that these vultures liad 
really, as the nest seemed to indicate and the villagers declared, 
bred in this same nest during many successive seasons. 

They lay a single egg ; I have heard it asserted that they 
sometimes lay two, but of the numbers of nests that I have per- 
sonally examined, I never found one that contained more than 
a single egg or a single young one, and in upper India, I feel 
quite stu’c that one is the normal number. 

The eggs, when first laid, are usually a nearly unsullied pale 
greenish wliite, but as incubation proceeds, they become greatly 
stained and discolored by the droppings of the parent bird. I 
have taken only one egg at all marked, and this showed numerous 
very faint dingy purplish streaks and spots, but possibly higher 
coloured examples may occur. 

In shape, the eggs vary from rather long ovals to nearly 
spheres ; but the normal type I consider to ha a round oval. 

The texture is moderately fine, the shell rery strong and as 
a rule glossless, but I have found eggs with a faint gloss. 

The egg-lining is green. 

The eggs vary in size from 3*5 to 3*2 in length, and from 2*8 
to 2-45 in breadth : of 24 eggs measured, the average length and 
breadth was 3*34 and 2*6. 

Mr. W. Blewitt tells me that, besides the nest already 
alluded to, he found no less than 7 nests of tliis Vulture, in the 
neighbourhood of Hansoe, betvrecn the Gth and 24th March ; 
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each contained a single egg. Four of the ejgg were quite 
fresh, two partly incubated, and one ready to n^tch off, those 
taken on the 22nd and 24th March, being quite fresh. Two 
nests were not above fourteen feet from the and no 

nest, (this is not a part of the country where trees y n-n high,) 
was above 25 feet from the gi’ound. Two were on Kein^j^ur trees, 
two (the two low ones) on old license shrubs ( Capparls ^Ajliylla) 
and three on Peepul, Burgot and Seeshum trees. The nei^fs 
varied from 19 to 25 inches in diameter, and irom 5 to 8 
inches in thickness, and were all dense masses of thorny twigs 
of the Ber (Zisyphus Jujube) Khyr (Acacia Catechu) andKeekur 
(Acacia Arahica), They were lined, some thickly, some thinly, 
with leaves or straw, and in one the egg was regularly 
bedded in leaves and straw. This is not altogether in accord- 
ance with my own exj^eiicnce ; but in this, as in 'other cases, 
Mr. Blewitt sent me all the eggs, and more than one of the 
parent birds, and there can be no doubt as to tlie accuracy of 
his observations. The same gentleman took a fresh egg of 
this species, as late as April 18th, 1868. The nest was placed 
upon a Peepul tree, at the height of about 30 feet from the 
groimd, measured about 16 inches in diameter by 6" in depth, 
and was composed of Keekur twigs, lined with fine straw and 
a few leaves. This was also in the Hansee district. 

About Etawah, the native fowlers call this the ‘‘ Bhaour 
Gidh.” 1 rather suspect that these birds pair in the air. 
J ust before the breeding season, a pair may be seen to tower, 
and then, one apparently getting on the back of the other, both 
come with plunges and flappings of tlie wings nearly to the 
ground, when separating they sail away slowly towards some 
large tree where they both rest. Mr. E. Thompson and myself 
have observed something very similar in the Lammergeyer. 
Perhaps this is only ante-nuptial play and is not the real con- 
summation of matrimony. As regards the colour of the neck, 
legs and conspicuous bare thigh patch (which last Ur. Jerdon 
does not notice) I have remarked that it becomes much brighter, 
and more vivid, towards the breeding season, and is always at 
this time brighter in the male than in the female. 

The head of the young bird (which latter has the black of 
the adult everywhere replaced by a more or less dark brown) 
is pretty thickly covered with down, (that of the adult is bare) 
and looks almost like a miniature Monachm, In its oval 
narines too, Cakus approximates to the round ones of Monachus^ 
so different from the slit-like nostrils of our 4 species of Gyps. 
Vultur Occqntalis of S. Ai'rica is a sort of representative of 
CalvuSy but in this species, to judge fi^m the specimen in my 
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valued friend Colonel Tytler’s museum, (to which I owe many 
opportunities of comparing foreign and Indian tjpes,) the 
adult alicai/s retains the down on the head as in Monachm, The 
narines in this bird ( OccqntaUs) are more oval than in CalmiSy 
but all 3 species are closely related to each other, and the genus 
Otogyps scarcely appears to me worthy of retention. 

Gyps ladicus (ronis) and Gyps Bengalemis may doubtless 
give place to this bird in feeding ; but it is our bird that has to 
give way, when it comes into the company, as I have so often 
seen it, of V. Aloiuwhns and G, Fulvescens (nobis, No. 3 bis). 

The following are exact dimensions taken from several speci- 
mens. Lengtli, 30 to 33. Expanse, 80 to 88. W eight, 8*5 lbs. 
to 11 lbs. Wing, 22*5 to 24 ; the third primary is the 
longest, the first is from 2 to 3 inches shorter, and the second 
from 2 to 4. Tail of 14 feathers, from 9*8 to 11. Tarsus, 4*3 
to 4*6. The greatest length of the foot is from 7 to 8 inches, 
the greatest width, 5 to 5*5 ; the mid toe from 3*4 to 3*8 ; 
its claw along curve from 1*3 to 1*5, hind toe, 1*2 to 1*45 ; 
its claw along curve, 1*5 to 1*68 ; inner toe, 1*25 to 1*6 ; 
its claw along curve, 1*6 to 1*75. Bill, straight from edge 
of cere to point, 1*9 to 2; ditto along curve, 2*3 to 2*55; 
from gape, 2*6 to 3; width at gape, 1*8 to 1*95; height at 
margin of cere, 1 to 1*1, length of cere, 0*9 to 1*15. The closed 
wings fall short of the end of tlie tail by 2 to 3*25. The 
lower tail coverts by from 3 to 5*5. 

Mr. Salvin,! think, tells us how a young Gyps Falviis devoured 
a half pound pot of arsenical soap, without seeming much the 
worse for its indigestible meal, the following remarks by Captain 
Hutton tend to show that Vultures generally are but little liable 
to injury from poisonous food. He says, “ There is a curious fact 
which applies not only to all these V ultures, but likewise to 
Leptoptllm Javanicus our rain Adjutant, which it may be as well 
to record. In order to procure good specimens of Mammalia, 
I have occasionally been in the habit of placing out a carcass of 
some large animal, well poisoned with Htryclinia, and have thus 
procured Foxes, Jackals, Leopards, Boars, Kites, Jays, Crows 
and Aquila Imperialism but never in any insttmee was a Vulture 
or an Adjutant attected, although greedily devouring the flesh of 
the poisoned carcass. The eagles ate greedily for about five 
minutes, scarcely more, then they suddenly ceased, but instead 
of flying off, they stood as if rooted to the ground, and then fell 
prone with outstretched neck and half open wings upon the spot 
where they had stood ; after a few convulsive croakings and 
gaspings they were dead. The Vultui*es after feeding, either 
soared away or sat upoij the neighbouring trees, yet none ever 
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fell, as did the smaller bii'ds, nor did they appear to be in the 
least affected. A medical officer at Dehra told me he had 
observed the same in regard to the Adjutant above mentioned. 
The natui'al way to account for this is, the power of such foul 
feeders to resist the effects of things that would poison most 
other animals ; feeding as do the vultures upon the most putrid 
and disgusting substances, they may be said habitually to feed 
upon poison. I found, however, that deer, such as the Kakur and 
Goral, which are any tiling but foul feeders, could oat poisoned 
bread without being affected by the drug, so that the matter 
seems to require further investigation. Aquilw luiperiales do 
not touch the putrid entrails in which the vultures delight, but 
confine themselves to the solid and non-poisouous flesh, so that 
tliey might well be supposed not to possess the same power of 
resisiing poison rubbed into their food.” 


No. 3. Gyps Fulvus, Gmel. 

(GyqjH nobis,) 

The (faiEFON.* 

The large Himalayan Vulture, which Dr. Jerdon and Mr. 
Blyth identify witli Fulens of Europe and Africa, and which 
I provisionally ( ride infra) designate as UimaJayensis,^ breeds in 
January, February and March. The nest, a huge platform of 
sticks, (at times the property in past years of some eagle or 
falcon, which the early nesting vultures have seized upon, long 
before the rightful owners have even begun to think of their 
annual inatrimoihal duties,) is placed, I believe invariably, on 
a rocky ledge of some bold precipice in the Himalayas, at least 
3000 feet above the sea. I have never yet heard of their nest- 
ing on trees. Though generally gregarious in their breeding 
habits, large numbers rarely appear to breed together. Six is 
the greatest number of nests I have yet known o^ in one single 
locality. In this respect, they differ from G, Indiciis^ of which 
usually from 10 to 30 pairs breed close alongside each other. 

The bird lays a single egg ; as indeed all true Vultures here 
invariably seem to do. 

The eggs of this species, are larger than those of any of oui 
other Indian Vultures. The two I have, both of which I owe 
to Captain Cook are ovals : the one a rather long, and the 
other a broad oval. The texture of the shell appears coarsei 

* Should the Himalayan species pix)vo distinct, it should be called the 
** Himalayan Gritlbu.” 
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than that of the eggs of either Indicns^ Fulvescens^ Bengalemk^ 
or Calvus, The ground colour is the usual greenish or greyish 
white of all the true vultures. The one egg is unspotted, the 
other is richly blotched and mottled, chiefly towards the small 
end, with brownish red. The eggs measure* 3*98 X 2*85, and 
3*78 X 2*8. I have always myself been too late to get the 
eggs, though I have often seen the empty nests, and I therefore 
give Captain Cock’s interesting account of the taking of the 
two eggs I havo above described. 

‘‘ In April, 1807, I was at a pic-nic in the Kumara slate 
quarries (near Dhurmsala), and there noticed a nest of Gyps 
FuIvks ; the old bird was sitting at the time ; the nest was a 
mass of sticks and dirt, placed on a shelf of rock under an 
overhanging precipice. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
precipice I can give you. When standing at the foot I could not 
nearly fling a stone up to where the nest was, and yet it was 
more than half way down from the top. I got long ropes 
and hill-men, and a venturous jdain’s-man ! (hill-men would not 
look at it) went over. After dangling in mid air for some 
time, he contrived to get hold of a creeper witli his toes, and 
by means of that, pulled liimself on to the ledge ; then creeping 
along the ledge, he got to the nest, and went quite close to 
it ; the vulture at last flew ofl‘, leaving a young one covered with 
dingy yellow down, and looking like a huge gosling. I left the 
young one, and took measures for securing the eggs in 1808. On 
the 2dth February, I went out, and saw that this year there were 
two nests on the h3dgo. I then on tlie 28th February, got long 
ropes rea(;hing from the top of the precipice to the bottom, and 
with the aid of a long bamboo with a l^jig at the end, we fished 
the eggs out of the nests ; a man having been pulled up from 
below for tliat purpose. There was only one egg in each nest.” 
Captain Cock found the birds breeding earlier in 1869 tlian 
in the previous year. On the 2()th February he found 4 nests, 
one had an egg, in the other three the old birds were sitting 
close. Next day, taking ropes and men, he visited the nests. 
In No. 1, the egg had hatched off‘. No. 2 contained a young 
one of some 5 or 6 days old, and No. 4 one fully a week old, 
No. 3 alone contained an egg, and that oven would have 
hatched off, probably in another day, and contained a live 
fully-formed (*hick. 

It seems, even to myself, a piece of presumption on my part 
to say so, but it is nevertheless, I believe, an incontestible fact, 
that both Mr. Blyth and Dr, Jerdon have erred in giving us 
only 3 Indian species of Gyps instead of 4, as there really are. 

* A third egg wince obtp,ined in Kotegiirh measured 3'83 2*86. 
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It does seem at first sight absurd to assert, that after all these 
years, during which ornithology has been studied in India, a 
species of such a genus should have escaped notice, but both 
Mr. Blyth and Dr. J erdon give us only 3 species, while clear- 
ly, and immistakeably there are 4. Our four vultures of the 
genus Gyps are these : — 

— The large Pale Himalayan Bird, which is usually 
identified with F\Uvm^ but from which, it seems to me that, 
(if there be any faith in figures and descriptions) it materially 
diflfers. This, however, will be settled when the specimens I am 
sending home have been compared with European examples. For 
the moment I provisionally designate it as Gr. IItmalayensis.* 

2nd, — The large fulvous vulture of the phduH which, though 
smaller, approaches F. Monaehus or G, Hiinalayemis in size, and 
which I need scarcely therefore say, is not the true G, Indicus of 
Scop, and Lath. (V. Tenidcrps ef TonnivoHfrk^ Hodgson.) This is 
the bird wliich possibly Dr. Jerdon has measured as Gyps 
Indices, the long-billed brown Vulture,” the measxirements 
given by him for that bird, being much too large. The true 
G. IndlcuH^ is a bird but little exceeding G, Beuyaleusis in size, 
though differing from it widely in structure. The large fulvous 
Vulture of the j)lains, (whi(*h I have shot all over the N. W. 
Provinces, Punjab and llajpootaiia) is, as already remarked, 
decidedly a somewhat smaller bird than (?. Hhiialayensis^ and 
the plumage differs, toto caio, as I shall hereafter notice. 

The bill of the plains bird is decidedly shorter and stouter 
than that of its Himalayan congener. As regards the claws, when 
I had only a few s])ecimens of each before me, I thought that 
those of the plains bird were decidedly less curved ; but in these, 
as well as otlier species, the comparison of large series, shows 
that the variation, in the conipaiutive tliickness, bluntness, sharp- 
ness and curvature of the claws, in different examples of the 
same species, is too great to render any useful generalization in 
regard to them possible. 

This plains bird more resembles the descriptions of the true 
Fulrusy than does Jli/nutayensis, especially in the much greater 
quantity of down on the head, face and neck, but it almost en- 
tirely wants the white down ruff running round the back of the 
neck, the lanceolate fulvous feathers springing almost directly 
out of the bare back of the neck. This, however, may have 
little significance, because, figures are generally taken from in- 
dividuals in confinement ; and birds of this family, well fed in 
confinement, on good food, notoriously throw out finer ruffs, and 

* Colonel Tytlcr t<3ll8 me that he has written and talked of this as 
“ Simlaenms” • 
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assume in many cases a finer plumage than those in a wild 
state. But altogether the bird strikes me as far more rufous 
and less stoutly built, than the true Griffon, and until, by the 
identification of the specimens which I send home, the matter 
can be settled, I provisionally designate our bird as G. Fulves- 
CENS. This may be the bird (I have never seen the figure) 
figured by Tenmiinck (PI. Col. 26) as G. Indicus ; but if so, the 
name having been, I believe, appropriated to the 

species, which I shall next notice, ( Gyps Indicus^ Scop,) it cannot 
stand. Perhaps our Bird is identical with G, RneppelU from 
Abyssinia, or G, Vulgaris of Havigny (if these be, as I believe, 
synonjTiious) ; or with G, Kolhiiy which, however, both Mr. Gur- 
ney and Mr. I31yth, I believe, unite with true Fulrus ; or it may 
be some other already known African species. In tlie absence 
of European and African specimens to compare it with, I am 
unable to decide, but so far as I can make out, it has not hither- 
to been discriminated iu J/ulia, as a separate species, and there- 
fore, for the moment, I designate it G. Fulvescens. 

fird. — Gyps Indicus (Yerus) Scop. The real slender-billed, or 
long-billed, binwn Vulture, a bird witli 14 rectrices it is true, 
like the preceding, but little larger than, and only about the 
same weight as G. JicpgaJcnsis, I cannot help thinking that 
Dr. Jerdon has described the immature bird of this species, as 
the young of Beiigalcnsis. He says, }). 10, vol. I. “ The young 
is lightish brown above, the feathers centred paler, quills, tail, 
and scapulars blackish brown, boneatli light brown, the feathers 
hroad/y centred nith u'/iitish,’’ Now this is an exact description 
of the immature (I do not mean quite young, but not adult) 
Gyps Indicus, The young of Bengalensis, is really always a 
more or less dark brown above and b(‘low, and the feathers of 
the lower parts, are narrowly, and nerer broadly centred with 

4fA. — Gyps Bengalensis, of which no more need here be 
said. 

I now proceed to furnish exact measurcaiients and a detailed 
description of G. Himalayexsis, which, if really distinct from 
Fulrus, well deserves the specific name i havt^ ])roposed, 1 having 
observed it myself’ in, or received specimens of it from, all parts 
of the Himalayas, from Cabool to Bhootan. 

Length, 46 to 49 inches. Expanse, 106 to 110 inches. Wing, 
38 to 31. Tail, 15 to 17. Tarsus, 4*25 to 4*8. Mid toe, 4*8, its 
claw, along curve, 1*5 to 1*9. Inner toe, 2*1 ; its claw, 1*51 to 
1*9. Hind toe, 1*75, its claw, 1*5 to 1*9. BiU, from gape, 3*1 to 
3*44 ; straight, from edge of cere to point, 2*15 to 2*25 ; 
along curve, from edge of cere to point, 2*56 to 2*7 ; height 
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at edge of cere, *98 to 1*1 ; width at gape, 1*8 to 2. Length 
of cere, 1*13 to 1*2 ; Length of Gronys, 1*25. Weight, 18 to 
20 lbs. 

The legs and feet are a dingy greenish grey or white. The 
claws, pale brown. The bill very pale homy green ; dusky just 
at tip. Cere, rather pale brown. Skin of cheeks and chin pale 
brownish grey, or dove colour, with a pure blue tinge round the 
lower half of the eye. The closed wings fall short of the end of 
the tail, by from 3*5 to 5 inches. The lower tail coverts fall 
short of ditto by about 2*8 to 4*0 inches. 

The 4th primary is the longest. The first falls short of it by 
from 4 to 5 inches, and the 2nd by from 1 to 2 inches. The 
shortest tail feathers, (the external ones) fall short of the longest, 
(the central ones) by from 1*5 to 3 inches. The adult bird has 
the whole head, cheeks, chin and throat rather closely covered 
with yellowish white hair-like feathers. The nape, and upper 
two-thirds of the back, and sides, of the neck, are somewhat 
thickly covered with yellowish white down. The basal one- 
third of the back and sides of the neck wore bare in all tlio speci- 
mens I have examined, and the front of the neck sparsely stud- 
ded with star-like tufts of down. The largo crop patch, some 
8 inches long by 6 in breadth, is densely clothed with small close- 
sitting pale wood brown featliers. At the base of the back of 
the nook, rising in all the instances I have seen out of the 
bare skin, is a ruff of linear lanceolate feathers, about 3 inches 
in length with very loose, separated, ’ fiLamentous webs, of 
dingy buffy white. Upj)er back, shorter scapulars and wing 
coverts, (except the larger row), a nearly unichroinous pale 
brown, or whitoy brown, many of the feathers inconspicuously 
paler centred. Mid back pure white, but some of the feathers 
with a fawn-colom*ed tinge. Kump and upper tail coverts, 
more or less fulvous, buffy, or fawny white, (the hue seems to 
vary in different individuals) some of the longer feathers, much 
tinged towtirds the tips, with brownish fawn colour. Longer 
scapulars and largest wing coverts, deep umber brown, tipped 
(in the scapulars broadly) with fulvous fawn, and more or less 
centred towards the tips with the same colour. Quills and tail 
feathers (the secondaries a shade less deep) deep umber brown ; 
freshly moulted ones having a purplish gloss, and being per- 
haps best described as of a deep chocolate brown. The whole 
of the lower parts, including wing lining, and lower tail coverts, 
a very pale dingy brown, or fulvous white, some of the feathers 
especially on the sides, witli ill-defined, moderately broad, some- 
what paler centres, passing imperceptibly into the tint of the 
rest of the web. 
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The tarsus is clad in fron t, for nearly, or in some oases fulhh 
the upper half, with slightly fulvous white down. The whole 
of the rest of the tarsus, and the hack of the joint are quite hare. 

In the distribution of the down on the neck, in the somewhat 
elongated hill, in the paler under-parts, with (in the adult) in- 
conspicuous hroad paler centerings to the feathers, and in the 
more pointed character of the feathers of the hack, this species 
approaches the time G. Imlivus. As compared with the next 
species, (FidimcenH (qmd non) the somewhat greater size, the 
sparseness and star-like character of the down tufts about the 
throat and neck, the paler under surface devoid in the adult of 
conspicuous narrow pale centerings to the feathers, the looser 
mil*, longer upper tail coverts, more pointed back feathers, more 
powei'ful feet, with more prominent scuta) and reticulations, 
serve amongst otlier differences to distinguish it. 

The young bird differs much in its plumage from the adult. 
Seen flying at a little distance, it appears of a pale bronze colour, 
and on the wing, might possibly be mistaken for the young of 
MonachiiH. When in tlio hand, however, there is no mistaking it. 
In the arrangement of down about the neck and throat, in the 
colour of the bill , bare skin and feet, and quill and tail feathers, 
it exactly resembles the adult, but the prevailing hue of all the 
rest of the plumage is a rich brown, very deep above, somewhat 
paler below ; oirry feather, except the greater wiiig-covorts and 
larger scapulars, with a broad, central, yellowish brown or ful- 
vous stripe. As in the adult, there is a pure white patch on the 
upper back extending to the sides of thf^ middle back, but this 
is usually hidden by the scapulars. The crop patch is a warm 
brown, much deeper and darker than in the adult. The down- 
patch on either side of the crop-patch, and the downy covering 
of the upper half of the tarsus, and the tn)ia, pure white. The 
striped appearance above described, extends to the wing-lining, 
and ruff of Unvar lanceolate feathers, at the base of the neck be- 
hind. • 

The later secondaries are at all ages very long, and the wings 
very broad. AV^hen the wings are closed in the fresh bird, the 
longest primaries are smpassed by the long(^st secondaries. 

As far as my experience goes, the feet are always dingy pearly 
white or dingy greenish white, in this particular, although 
in none other, approximating to F. Monaehns, and differing, 
apparently, from the G, Fnlvm of Europe, the legs and feet of 
winch are given by YarreU as lead-coloured. 

Whether our Himalayan bird be really identical with the 
G, Fuhms of Europe, Africa and Palestine or not, some notes 
on the nidification of this latter, which is at any rate a very 
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nearly allied species, will be interesting. Mr. 0. Salvin in his 
6 months’ bird-nesting in the eastern Atlas, has the following 
remarks on the GrrifiFon Vulture. 

In one instance only did we find an egg and a young one 
in the same nest ; in all other cases, one egg, or one young one, 
was the invariable number. The eggs appear to be laid in the 
month of February, as most of the nests contained young in the 
beginning of April. During the time of incubation, one of the 
parent birds sits constantly, and if frightened oif, rotums im- 
mediately. The nest is composed almost entirely of sticks, 
which are used in greater or less abundance, as the situation 
requires. The eggs obtained from wild birds, generally show 
indications of natural colouring, in addition to the blood and 
dirt with which they are usually stained. This colouring is 
dispersed in faint spots of a reddish hue sometimes all over 
the egg, but generally at the larger or smaller end. Of the 
four eggs in my collection, three exhibit traces of this marking. 
The eggs usually placed in collections are laid by birds kept in 
confinement, and this colouring is not observable.” 

The Eev. H. B. Tristram tells us that “ The numbers of the 
Griffon Vultures in every part of Palestine are amazing ; they 
are found at all seasons of the year. I do not think that 
I ever surveyed a landscape without its being enlivened by the 
circling of a party of Griffons. Many colonies of eyries came 
under our observation in the gorge of tlie wady Kelt, (the sup- 
posed Cherith) near Jericho ; in the cliffs near Heshbon, under 
Mount Nebo, in the ravine of the Jabbok, in a gorge near Am- 
mam, the ancient Eabbah ; two large colonies inhabit wadys on 
the north and east sides of Mount Carmel, whence we procured 
several eggs, but the most populous of all, were the ‘ Qrif- 
fonries’ in the stupendous cliffs of the wady Hamam, ‘ the 
Eobber’s Caves’ to the south-west and in the deep glen of the 
wady Leimem at the north-west of the plain of Gennesaret. 
We collected about twenty eggs. •In no nest did we ever find 
more than a single egg, or young bird.” 

Mr. Tristram furtlier points out the interesting fact, that the 
Hebrew word “ nesher” rendered in our version of the Scrip- 
tures “ eagles,” really, like the Arabic nissr,” refers to the 
Griffon Vulture, “ the most majestic of birds” he remarks “ in 
action and appearance, and the type of the Assyrian deity 
Nisroch. The expression ‘‘ who enlargeth thy baldness as an 
eagle’s” (nether) evidently applies only to the Griffon.” 



No. 3 fbisj. Gyps Fulvescens, (Sp. Nov.) 

The Bay Vulture. 

This bird, of which a description and measurements will be 
found below, breeds, as fax as I yet know, in February, and the 
first half of March. Its nest, a huge platform of sticks, 
was placed, in the only 3 instances which I kndw of, near the 
top of very Idrge Peepul {Ficm Religiosa) trees. Both nests, that 
I found, were solitary, as was that found by Mr. C. H. T. 
Marshall. The nests are between 2*5, and 3 feet in diameter, 
some 6 to 10 inches in depth, constructed of sticks and twigs, 
and without any lining. The nests, that I found on the 12th 
and 21st of March, contained a single young bird each. It is to 
Mr. 0. Marshall that I owe the only egg 1 possess. He says 
‘‘ the nest was found on the 14th of March on the top of a 
large Peepul tree, (some 40 feet from the ground), in the Shah- 
baloul gardens near Lahore. It contained a single egg nearly 
ready to hatch off, the bill of the young one being actually 
protruding.’’ 

The egg is a very perfect oval, a good deal larger than that 
of Calvm or Bengalemk^ and the texture appears to be finer 
than that of the eggs of any of our other Indian Vultures. 
No positive conclusion, however, can be arrived at from the 
examination of a single egg. 

The egg is of the usual Vulturine type, pale bluish wliite, 
but witli a faint gloss ; it is altogether unspotted, but was 
extensively soiled and discoloured fi’om the droppings of the 
parent bii*d. It measures 3*5 X 2*8. I have found this bird 
very common tliroughout the Punjaub, northern Eajpootana 
and the North-Western Provinces, north and west of Btawah, 
and Colonel Tytler has a young bird from Oraiee. I will 
now give exact measurements, and descriptions, taken from 
freshly killed specimens. 

Length, 41 to 47 inches. Expanse, 94 to 106 inches. Wing, 
27 to 29*5 ; the 3rd is the longest primary ; the 1st is from 2 to 4 
inches shorter, and the 2nd from 0*3 to 0*85. Tail, of 14 
feathers, 12 to 13*5 inches. Tarsus, 3*88 to 4*2. Foot, mid toe, 
3*75 to 4*5, its claw along curve, 1*3 to 1*8 ; inner toe, 1*8 to 2, its 
claw, 1*6 to 1*9 ; hind toe, 1*4 to 1*65, its claw, 1*55 to 1*8. Bill 
from gape, 3 to 3*2; length of cere, 1*03 to 1*13; straight, 
from edge of cere to point, 1*9 to 2 ; along curve, from 
edge of cere to point, 2*15 to 2*4 ; height at edge of cere, 
!• to 1*1 ; length of gonys, 1*13. Weight, 12 to 18 lbs. 

The top of the head, cheeks, chin and throat, are covered 
with dingy, yellowish white, hair-like feathers, so closely set 
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upon the top of the head, ehin and throat, and with such an 
admixture of down, that the dark skin, which in the hill bird 
(0, Simlayensk) shows so plainly through the scant covering, 
is, in this species, completely hidden. The nape and the 
whole of the neck, (except the back and side of the basal one 
fifth or less, which are bare or nearly bare,) are closely covered 
with dense, ^ort, fur-like white, or dingy yellowish white, 
down. The crop patch is about the same colour as in the hill 
bird, (vide supra) but somewhat more rufous, and the whole of 
the rest of the phunage is a far more rufous, and deeper fawn or 
buffy brown than in fir. Hiiaahn/enm, The lower plumage is 
in the adult of a rich rufous brown, bay, or even dull chesnut, 
conspicuously white shafted, whilst the inaTitle is a warm sandy 
brown, unlike the colouring of any of our other Indian 
Vultures. The feathers of tlie ruff are almost linear, (the web 
not so much separated as in the lull bird,) usually of a w^irm 
wood brown or rufous fawn, the feathers conspicuously paler 
centered. In one specinien, the old female shot i)y Mr. 
Marshall on the nest from which he took the egg, the ruff 
feathers differ in being of a uniform dingy white, faintly tinged 
with rufous. The upper bacic, the whole of the upper wing 
coveids, and all but the longtist s(‘apula,rs are a wai’in, wood 
brown, or brownish rufous fawn, yellower and sandier in some, 
deeper and more of a bay colour in others. The secondaries, 
tertials and longer scaj^ulars umber- (but 7iot dark umber-) 
brown, the latter (r/s. the longc^r scapulars) more or less tipped 
with the rufous or sandy colour of the upper back, which colour, 
in some specimens, more or loss extends to the tips and outer 
webs of the tertiaries. Lower back, rump and upper tail 
coverts, the same colour as the upper back, but of a considerably 
lighter tint, in some mingled with brown, and in some 
altogether of a pure pale bay. The primaries and tail leatiiers 
are very dark brown, in some not so dark as the corresponding 
feathers in G, Himalaycnm, but in others of an intense 
chocolate browm. Lower parts a rich sandy or rufous fawn or 
even a deep bay, (the tint varies in different stages of plu- 
mage) each feather conspicuously paler shafted, and most of 
them (in the younger birds) conspicuously, though nan’owly 
paler centred. The lineated appearance of the lower parts 
alone, at once distinguishes this species from the preceding 
one. 

The feathering of the tarsus is similar to that of G, Hima- 
layemia. This species, and not his Falviis^ (oui* Uimalayenm^ as 
Dr. Jerdon surmises, is doubtless the one to which Adams 
refers, under the name of G. Indicm^ and though his dimensions 



slightly exceed those of any specimens I have measured,* the 
diftcrences are too small to he of much consequence. 

From the true G, ludicm^ this species diflPers (amongst other 
things) 1 st in its much greater size, often weighing fully half as 
much again ; 2nd, in the bright rufous tinge of the lower parts, and 
the conspicuous narrow pale centerings of the feathers there ; 
3rd, in the far more rufous tint of the mantle ; 4th, in the thick 
whitish down covering of the nape and whole upper part of 
the neck, back and front, and the compand irchj greater abun- 
dance of down on the rest of neck. Altogether, the bird is 
infinitely more massive than Indieus^ but the feet and claws are 
most conspicuously so, the latter being like those of some 
giant, 6r. Bengalcnm^ immeasurably blunter and stumpier^ (if 
I may use such a word,) than those of Indieus. In several 
particulars, the distribution of down on the neck, the lineation 
of the lower plumage, and the greater stoutness and lesser 
elongation of bill, our 6r. FaJcemms approximates to G, Ben-’ 
galennis^ while, as already noticed, the hill bird and the true 
Indivns are in similar matters more nearly allied. 

The younger birds are sandier and paler than above described, 
but the older they grow, the more richly rufous they become. 
With noble series’ of each of our I'our sjx'cies of Gp}}^ before mo, 
the marked distinctness of this, in India at any rate, hitherto 
undeseribed species, is very striking, the general colour of some 
of the older birds being pi'ccisely that of the back and train of 
Buphuii Coro)nandn^< in breeding plumage. 

In its habits and mode of feeding, it differs in no way from 
Gyps Indims and BmgidenshSy Avith both of which, as well as 
with F. 31 onac/nhs, it closely associates. As far as I can yet 
judge, it is essentially the Vulture of the desert. In ricldy 
cultivated tracts, far from any sandy wastes it is rare, but in 
the barer portions of the North Western Provinces and the 
Punjaub, it is common, and in and on the borders of Bhawul- 
poor, Bikaneer, Jodlq^oor and Northern Jaipoor, it abounds. 


No. 4. Gyps ludicus, (Scop.) 

The long billed Vi i/muE. 

This bird breeds in the latter part of December, January, 
and possibly the early part of February ; by the end of March 
every egg has been hatched off. It always selects, as far as 

* Mr. Marshall I should note, gives the length of the old female shot on 
the nest as 61 inches, and the weight 19*5 Ihs. I have never met with any 
specimen so heavy or large as this ; hut he may be right. 
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my experience goes, nearly inaccessible and precipitous clijBfe 
to breed on, but as I have only yet found it breeding in two 
places, tyiz, at the Taragurh hill near Ajmere, and the Gaimookh 
cliffs on Mt. Aboo, I cannot speak positively. Jerdon, however, 
mentions, that the present species breeds on “ some of the cliffs 
bounding the vaUey, in which are situated the celebrated caves 
of Ajunta.’’ 

The nest, placed on some ledge of the cliff’s face, consists only 
of coarse sticks and twigs. When the eggs are first laid, there 
may be some lining of leaves, as in those of many other kinds 
of vultures and eagles, but when I examined a number of the 
nests, the young were all hatched, and the nest so coated with 
their droppings, that it was impossible to trace any lining. The 
nest is nothing more than a thin, flat, irregularly circular, pad of 
sticks, from 2 to 3 feet in diameter, and from 3 to 6 inches in 
depth. As a rule they only lay a single egg ; of all the 50 odd 
to which, with extreme difficulty, I made my way, not one con- 
tained more than a single young one, and not one couldboast even 
a single addled egg. Captain liepton. Deputy Commissioner of 
Ajmere, very kindly secured for me a noble series of eggs from 
these very nests, ten months after I had visited them. The 
eggs’ normal tj^o is a very long oval. Taken as a body, they 
are very much larger than those of Ca/ms or Bengalcnm^ and 
their texture is, if anything, somewhat finer than that of either 
of these two species ; as a rule, they are of an unspotted, very 
pale greyish or greenish white, but some are thinly spotted and 
blotched with pale reddish brown, or in some cases faint 
purpHsh brown. One only that I possess is richly blotched and 
mottled, chiefly, however, towards the smaller end, with some- 
what pale brownish and purplish red, about equally interming- 
led ; this is the handsomest Vulture’s egg, I have yet seen. 
They vary in length from 3*9 to 3*48, and in breadth from 2*85 
to 2*62, the average dimensions of 21 eggs were 3*61 X 2*72. 

The breeding places of this species, (they appear always 
to breed in society,) are very picturesquely situated. The 
Taragurh hill winch overlooks and almost overhangs the 
city of Ajmere and the beautiful Ana Sagur Lake, may be about 
2,900 feet high. On precipitous faces of this hill, specially 
where succeeding overlapping ledges make the place as nearly 
inaccessible as may be, colonies of this Vulture breed. One of 
these breeding-haimts, which I minutely examined, was a cliff 
face some 100 feet high by 300 wide, aU broken up into irregu- 
lar ledges, of which the highest overhung all the rest. In 
amongst the ledges were a few dwarf banyan trees, whose long 
bare roots and rootlets hung down, here and there, in dense. 
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grey, giant skeins ; all the ledges, but the uppermost, when 
looked at from below, seemed garnished with heavy white 
fringes, the white droppings of the birds having run down in 
close parallel lines in a wonderfully S3rmmetrioal fashion, over the 
weather smoothed edges of the terraces. Seen from a distance, 
the whole cliff face seemed mottled with huge patches of white- 
wash. Bleached bones, and dusky quills strewed every little 
plateau, and nestled in every cranny. It was on the 30th of 
March, 1867 that I laid siege to this natural fortress. With the 
assistance of two sporting Mahomedan faqeers, two of the best 
cragsmen I ever saw, having duly removed my boots, I crept 
to the lowest ledge, a work of extreme difficulty, owing to the 
excessive slipperiness of the white crusted rocks. To my in- 
tense disgust, a little apart from the nest, on the bare stone, 
sat a huge unwieldy mass of yellow fluffy down, opening a vast 
mouth and cackling and hissing at me in the most hostile 
manner. The unfortunate little wretch was too fat and heavy 
to stand firmly on its stumpy legs, and could only stand up for 
a second, stagger a few inches, and then plump down exhausted. 
It was really touching to see how every moment in the midst 
of its vain eflbrts to intimidate us, the little fellow kept looking 
anxiously around and above for its parents. But it was about 
10 A. M. and all the old ones were away procuring food, and during 
the two hours we remained about the rocks, only one of them at 
all closely approached the place, although before we left, the whole 
community, I should say nearly GO in number, had collected 
in the valley, (in one side of which the cliff was situated) and 
kept wheeling and circling round above their homes, but at 
a distance of fully a quarter of a mile. We left the dingy little 
tenant of the first nest in peace, doubtless congratulating 
himself on the fact that his valorous dcanonstrations had driven 
us away, and slowly and painfully made our way, (at what risk 
I hardly care to think of now) to one after another of the nest- 
filled ledges. Every where we found the nests empty, but in the 
case of about half the number, a more or less advanced young 
one of from a week to a month old, was squatting on the bare 
rook a few feet from the nest. Those nests near which no 
young one was seen, had obviously not been tenanted. At the 
time I fancied that these belonged to birds that had not yet 
laid, but I had the place closely watched for nearly a month 
without any one of them being used, so that I presume that the 
birds often find their first nest unsuitable in some way, and 
construct a second, in which to incubate their egg. It could not 
be, that any considerable number of the pairs were barren, for 
we saw quite as many young ones as pairs of old birds, and by 
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the time we left, (nearly 1 p. m.) I feel confident that the whole 
colony must have assembled. 

Other smaller colonies were subsequently visited, but not one 
single egg rewarded our perseverance. The Faqeers assured 
me, that the young birds were from 2 to 3 months before they 
were able to leave tlie nest. 

The following are the dimensions of this s2')ecies. Length, 37 
to 40. — Expanse, 88 to 92. Wing, 23*5 to 22*5 ; the 3rd and 
4th, or 4th primaries are the longest; the 1st is from 2*5 to 
2*35 shorter, and the 2nd 0*5 to 1 shorter. Tail, of 14 
feathers, from 10 to 11 ; tlie longest tail feathers exceeding 
the shortest, by from 0*5 to 2. Tarsus, from 3*5 to 4. 
Foot, greatest length, 7*75 to 8*5 ; greatest width, G*5 to 7 ; 
mid toe, 3*75 to 4*2, its claw, along curve, 1*15 to 1*45; 
hind too, 1*25 to 1*6, its claw, along curve, 1*25 to 1*75; 
inner toe, 1*55 to 1*9, its claw, along curve, 1*25 to 1*75. 
Bill, straight, from edge of cere to point, 1*68 to 1*8; 
along curve, 2 to 2*25 ; from gape, 2*6 to 2*85 ; width 
at gape, 1*12 to 1*32 ; height at margin of cere, 0*8 to 
0*92 ; length of cere, 0*9 to 1*12. 

Lower tail coverts reach to within 3 of end of tail. The 
legs and feet are dusky ciner(*ous. The irides are brown. The 
weight varies from 11 to 14 lbs. 

In the perfect adult, brownish white hair-like feathers are 
thinly sprinkled over the head, na 2 >e, cheeks, and throat. 
The ujqier half of the back and sides of the neck, and whole of 
the front of the nock are excessively thinly studded with small 
star-like tufts of down. The lower half of the back, and sides, 
of the neck are perfectly bare. The croj) jiatch is closely 
covered with silky, tight fitting, dark hair brown feathers. 
The whole of the rest of the lower surface is a jiale wliity 
brown, becoming almost a j)ure white towards the vent and 
lower tail coverts. The rulf is full, soft and pure white, of 
very downy feathers, the webs much disintegrated. The whole 
mantle is pale earthy brown, the centres of the lesser, and all 
but the tips and margins of the larger scapulars, being dai*k, 
hair brown. 

The lower back, rump and ui)per tail coverts white, tinged 
with pale earthy brown, many of the featliers, however, espe- 
cially of the longer tail coverts, being brown at tlie base, but 
so broadly tip^ied and margined with the paler colour, that little 
of the brown shows. The primaries and tail feathers are deep 
chocolate brown. The secondaries and tertiaries hair brown, 
more or less suffused, on their outer webs, with pale, dingy 
earthy or fulvous brown. 
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A quite young bird has the top and back of the head, and 
upper part of the back of the neck, thickly covered with white 
down. The rest of the head and neck, as in the adult. The 
crop patch much lighter than in the adult, is covered with pale, 
dove-coloured, brown feathers. The rest of the lower siifaoe 
is pale brown, becoming albescent towards the vent, each feather 
broadly centered, (most conspicuously so, on the sides and 
breast), with dingy white. The rulf, of long linear lanceo- 
late feathers, is a very pale fulvous white, faintly margined with 
brown. The mantle, a somewhat pale hair brown, every 
feather, narrou'hj but compivnoady^ centred with fulvous white. 
The quill feathers and tail feathers chocolate brown, darkest 
on the primaries and rectriees. The lower back, rump, and 
upper tail coverts, are nearly pure wliite, only a few of the 
longest of the latter, being tinged with brown. 

In an intermediate stage, the crop patch is intermediate in 
colour, between that of the adult and of the young, as is also 
the colour and character of the ruft‘, and indeed of the whole 
plumage. 

Tliis bird differs at all ages from Bongalenm^ not only in 
having 14 instead of 12 rectriees, and in the greater length and 
slenderness* of the bill, especially the ceral portion, but in many 
other points. In colour the adults of coui’se differ as black 
from white, but even the youngest BenydlonslH is every where 
of a darker and dingier hue, than the young even, of Indiem. 
.Then the appearance of the plumage of the back differs in the 
two species. In lioiga/etms the feathers are more broad 
and rounded, and have a more of a squamated appearance, 
whilst those of ludlcm are more pointed and naiTOwer. Again, 
the tme ImlicuH differs from the young of Bengalenm in the 
pale rump, (that of the latter being dark although in the adult 
it is white,) in tlie comparative absence of pale centerings to 
the feathers of the under-parts, and in such pale centerings 
being in Indicm very broad and incoa^pivuom^ while in Benga- 
Icnsis they are narroti\ almod linear and rerg conspicuom. Further, 
there is a quantity of nearly pure white down on the nape 


* I contrast tlu* dimensions of 3 average specimens, but in these birds, 
dimensions vary much in different individuals : 
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and upper neck of all but the quite adult Indicm, while that 
on the neck of the young Bengalensis is darkish brown. The 
basal half of the back of the neck of Indicm is quite bare ; in the 
young Bengalensis^ it is more or less covered with do^vn ; lastly 
the sides and front of the neck in Indicus^ are sparsely dotted 
with star-like tufts of white down, (herein much resembling 
O. Simalayensis^ while these parts in the young of Bengalensis 
are somewhat thickly sprinkled with douUe hair- like feathers, 
such as in Indiens occur only on the chin, throat, face and head. 
The colour of the claws and cere is also much paler in Indicus 
than in the young of Bengalensis. 

The close similarity of the plumage of the young of Hinia- 
layensis and Indicus^ is another indication of the close relation- 
ship that these two species bear to each other. Both moreover 
breed in rocks, (and not on trees as Fnlvescens and Bengalensis 
do). The plumage of the adults moreover is nearly as similar 
as that of the young, and the character, extent and distribution 
of the down, on the head and neck, in both, is identical. 


No. 5. Gyps Bengalensis, (Gmel.) 

The Indian white-backed Vulture 

Breeds from the latter end of November, to the early part of 
March, but the majority I think lay dui'ing the month of 
January. The nest, as far as my personal experience goeS' 
(and I have seen many hundreds), is always placed upon trees, 
even where convenient cliffs and precix)ice8 are close at hand. 
Banyan and Beepul are their favourite trees, I tliink, but I have 
found them breeding on the Neem, Tamarind, Aijim (Terminalia 
Arjuna) and others ; in every case, however, on large trees. As a 
rule they prefer to nest near each other, in the outskirts of 
some populous town, lilte Binderabund for' instance, where 
ancient groves with suitable trees abound, and I have seen as 
many as fifteen nests on one single Peejiul tree, and as many as 
a hundred on a group of trees lying within a circle of two or 
three himdred yards in diameter. It is not, however, uncommon 
to find a solitary nest, high up on some huge Peepul tree, standing 
isolated in the midst of cultivated land or scanty jungle ; but 
I have an idea that these are always the nests of young birds, 
and that while the clustered nests are tenanted by the same 
species year after year (in one case that I know of, for certainly 
the last fifty years), these solitary nests are rarely if ever re-occu- 
pied by this Vulture, wlio, after the first year, abandons them to 
other tenants. On two occasions, I have found nests of this 
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bird tliat I had robbed one year, occupied the next by the Grey 
eagle owl, (Ancalaphia Coromauda) ^ and once I found a lordly 
king Vulture in possession of its plebeian brother’s former 
residence. 

The nest is a large irregular platform of sticks, sometimes 
quite at the top of the tree, often wedged in a fork, averaging 
probably nearly '4 feet in diameter and 6 indies in tliidmess, 
but often far exceeding this latter dimension, especially where 
a deep fork has to bo filled in. Not far from Puhpoondli, I 
made a man measure one in my presence, which was an iiTogu- 
lar (K)iie, (tlie {ip(‘X downwards) by pushing an iron ramrod 
through it, and found the doptli to be 22 inches ! The materials 
of tin? nest appear to be liea])ed on at random, but in reality 
they are so carefully overlaid, that it is very difficult to pull 
out one of the sticks that com 2 )ose the nest, without pulling 
the wliole fabric to pieces. The shape of the nest depends upon 
the ]o(‘aliiy, and is more generally oblong or oval, than truly 
circular. Tlu^re is only a slight d(q)ression, as a rule, towards 
the centre of the nest, but I found one nest near llodul 
whi(^h was a reguhir de*ep cup, in which I really tliink a mo- 
derate-sized sheep might have been stowed away. They always 
line the cciitrt?* of the nest more or loss with leaves, and tlie 
pc'cpul seems their favouiite. These leaves are green and fresh 
when the f‘gg is first laid, and Ixdore you blow it, you can 
predty well guess how long the egg liiis lain in the ntist, by the 
condition of the lining leaves. 

They lay normally a single egg. That 2 eggs nta// have been 
found in one nest I will not take upon myself to deny, but I 
have before me now, notes of eighty odd nests, and besides these, 
I have had many others examined of which I took no note at the 
tiim.*, and yet I never met with more than a single egg or a single 
young one in any nest. In colour, the ( ggs when fresh are dull 
whit(', with an excessively pale bluish green tinge. As a rule they 
ar(^ unmarked, but at times they are a good deal tinged and 
si^eekled, or even blotched, with darker or lighter shades of 
reddish brown, most usually I think chiefly towards the large 
end. Th6 eggs of this species vary to an amazing extent ; 
whether in reality these eggs vary more than those of the other 
Vultures, or whether it is, that the enormous series of over a 
a hundred eggs, which I have myself collected, makes the varia- 
tions more conspicuous, I cannot say, but the fact remains that 
I have the eggs, of my own taking, of almost (for such a 
bird) every conceivable size and shape. The cubic contents of 
one egg (the largest) is certainly 2 J times that of the smallest. 
One is a perfect pear, another so long an oval, as to be almost 
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cylindrical, and one or two are almost spherical; the normal type, 
however, appears to be a somewhat broad oval, slightly com- 
pressed or pointed towards one end. As a body, they are more 
oval and less round than those of Cakm^ while they are rounder 
and less oval than those of Indicm, As above remarked, the ma- 
jority, though often much soiled and discoloured, as incubation 
proceeds, are of the usual pale greyish or greenish wliitc colour, and 
unspotted ; but a certain number, perhaps about 1 in 5, are more 
or less speckled, spotted and blotched, always chiefly towards 
one end, with pale reddish brown. One egg only, out of more 
than a hundred that I have, is richly and extensively blotched 
and clouded, in fact almost capped at the large end with 
reddish and purplish brown. So discolomed do the eggs some- 
times become before they are hatched, that I have one egg, an 
addled one, stained throughout an almost uniform earth-brown. 
The texture varies a good deal, but is generally moderately fine, 
a few exhibit a slight gloss, but mostly they are glossless. 

The shell is very thick and strong, and, like that of most 
other large bird’s eggs, (espeidally tlioso of Cranes and game bftds) 
often has pimply lumps and croaso-like folds at the small end. 
The lining is a rich green. Tlie eggs measure from to d*85 
inches in length, and from 2*25 to 2*8 in breadth, but of 68 eggs 
measured, 6*26 by 2*42 inches are the average dimensions. 

Though the birds are plentiful all over the N. W. P. liajpoo- 
tana, and the major portion of the Punjab, they only affect par- 
ticular localities for breeding. Where large trees abound, and 
where either cattle are numerous, or a large village ensures a 
continual supply of offal, their nests will generally be found, 
but in treeless tracts, like much of the upj)er Punjab, where 
cattle are few, and population scant, altliough the birds (whose 
powers of flight are, like those of all their kindred, very great), 
may themselves often be seen, you may search many hundred 
square miles without meeting with a single nest. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the folloAving note of this bird’s 
breeding in the neighbourhood of Pind Dadan Khan and Katas 
in the Salt Range. “ Lay in the 1st and 2nd weeks of March, 
eggs, one only, shape, ovate pyriform, size, 3*86 inches by 
2*62 inches ; colour, dull wliite. Nest, of sticks and twigs ; in 
large trees.” 

I give exact measurements taken from several birds and 
description of a fine male, which I shot on a nest on the 8th 
March, thus proving that the males participate in the labour 
of incubation. The female in this case did not return for some 
hours and when she did, she was apparently so enraged, at 
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finding her egg (which was much incubated) gone, and her 
husband missing, that she tore the upper part of the nest to pieces, 
scattering the sticks and leaf lining, here and there, and making 
a wonderful snorting and hissing all the while. This is not 
the only instance I have witnessed, of birds tearing their own 
nests to pieces, in anger at the loss of their eggs, (vide Grua 
AntigonCy No. 83d, and for a somewhat similar incident, Faloo 
Jugger, No. 11.) 

Length, 33 to 37 inches. Expanse 83 to 88. Wing, 22 to 24 ; 
the 3rcl primary the longest, the 1st about 2*5 inches, the 2nd 
about 0*5, and the 4th about 0*13 shorter than the 3rd. Tail of 
12 feathers ; length from vent, 0 to 11 ; Tarsus, (in some feathered 
in front for about half its length, in some for less than yth), 3*5 
to nearly 4 indies. Foot, greatest length, 7*5 to 8*5 ; greatest width, 
5 to 5*5 ; mid toe, 3*6 to 4*2 ; its claw, straight, 1 to 1*09, along 
the curve, 1*13 to 1*31 ; inner toe, 1*09 to 1*9 ; its claw, straight 
1*13, along the curve, 1*44 ; outer-toe, 1 *88, its claw, straight 0*81, 
along the curve, 1*00 ; hind toe, 1*38 to 1*7, its claw, straight 
1*09 along the curve, 1*3 to 1*5. Bill, straiglit, from edge of core 
to point, 1*8 to 1*9; along curve, 2*H) to 2*31; from gape, 
2*65 to 2*9 ; width at gape, 1*44 ; height, at margin of cere, 
0*87 to 0*97 ; length of cere, 0*75 to 0*81 ; gonys, 0*97. Weight 
9 to 13 lbs. Wings, when closed, reach just to the end of the 
tail, and the lower tail-coverts reach to within from 1*5 to 2*25 
of end of ditto. 

The legs and feet are nearly black, but in the live bird are' 
always more or less incrustod with dirt, so as to appear of a dry 
mud colour, except where on the smooth surfaces of the scales, 
the homy black shows through. Claws, massive and very blunt, 
that of mid toe of hind toe well curved, in colour blackish 
horny. Scutellation, reticulate except on ridges of toes, that of 
mid toe nearly all, and of other toes the ti^rminal half or more, 
with transverse scales, larger and more strongy marked as they 
approach the c;laws. The lateral toes are nearly equal, the outer 
being only a little longer, and both are conspicuously short as 
compared with the central one, outer toe claw as usual very 
feeble. Irides, brown, eyelids, very pale plumbeous or gre3dsh 
white, each with a row of short black lashes. Bill, with a &aoe of 
two festoons in edge of upper mandible ; cere, short and promi- 
nent, homy black, hard, and polished like the bill itself. Ureater 
part of upper mandible, gre^sh white, with bluish grey tips, and 
edges dusky. Lower mandible, dingy plumbeous at base, dusky 
at tip. 

The whole head, face, chin, throat and front and sides of the 
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feet of tlie head of the sitting bird, was a nest containing 
3 eggs of Ptionoprofjne Concohr. They are far from sei'king 
retirement. They build (iommonly in trees in the subiii-bs of 
towns. Neem, Tamarind, Peej^ul and Bui’gut, alike furnishing 
them with homesteads, and for several years I have noticed a 
pair building, on a comparatively small tree, in the centre of 
the busy grain maiket at Etawah. 

The nests ai’e clumsy, ragged, stick structures ; platforms 
slightly depressed towards the centre, loose dy ])ut togetheT and 
lined with any soft substance they (‘an most readily meet with. 
Old rags are a great stand by. In many ])aris of the country, 
way-tarers as they pass ])artlcular tr('es, liave a stmi -religious 
custom of tearing a sti’ip otf tlmir clothes to hang lh(T(‘on. Who 
puts tht‘ first strip, and why they do it, 1 have m^ver ch'arly been 
able to ascertain, but, once a beginning is mad(‘, “ one fool makes 
many” and the tree (usually a Ihihool) soon becomes loaded 
with rags and tatters. Thes(^ are a perfi^ct god-send to the 
Neoplirons of the ncighbourhcM^d, whom I have more than once 
watched robbing tlu'se rural “ shrimvs” of their trophies by the 
score. Sometimes the I’ags of various colours ai’o laid out neatly 
in the nest, as if an atteuijd had IxMai made* to pbaiso the eye, 
sometimes th(*y are irngularly jumbh‘d u]) with the materials 
of the nest. (Jotton wool, old and dirty, stohai 1 suspect from 
the old rizais” or ])addcd coverlids, tluown with half burnt 
dead bodies into the riv(T, occurs oc<‘asionally in gi'eat lumps in 
the nest ; and I have several times found lU'sts lined (uitirdy 
vlth masses of human hair, Avhich hi a country where near 
relatives shave their heads as a jiart of the funcu^al cercmionies, 
olten lies thick in the (aivirons of villages and toAvns. Some- 
times the birds line tlidr lu'sts Avitli green loaves, much as 
Euf()/nt((rti(s Bo HO Hi and many otlnn* (eagles do. In size, the nests 
vary from 2 to 3 feet in diametiT, and from 4 to 10 inches in 
depth. Normally they lay 2 eggs, lint 1 have rei>eatedly found 
birds incubating a singh^ egg, twice I have found 3 eggs in 
the same nest, but, in each of these latt(?r cases, one of the 3 
eggs was much smaller and feebler coloured th.an the other two. 

In shape, size, and colour these eggs vary mu(th. I have one 
egg an excessively long pear, another for all the world like a 
goose’s egg, while others again are as round as an egg of the 
Honey Buzzard’s, but the normal shape is certainly a rather 
broad oval, somewhat compressed towards one end. The texture 
varies a good deal, in some it is coarser than that of any 
Vxilture’s egg, and in some there is almost a gloss, but as a rule 
the eggs are dull, and of a rather coarse somewhat chalky 
texture, less compact and indurated than in any of the true 
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vultures. TIk^j never have any ronl gloss, but some exhibit a 
sort of surface glaze wliieli tliey lose by wasliing ; as indeed 
they care apt to do much of their richest colouring. I have 
seen a very handsome, richly coloured, boldly marked, egg, 
rediujcd, by the misguided energy of a fair advocate for soap 
Wcater, and ca nail brush, to a uniform, dull dirty brown. 

It (‘.annot be too strongly impressed upon egg-collectors that, 
with the exception of pure wliite on(‘s, no egg should ever be 
Wcashod oxtcriudly, if it can possibly b(^ avoided. Water 
removes the (colour in many eggs, (hiadens it in most, and in all 
naidcrs it mon' liable' to fade'. 

In (‘olour, the eggs of the ])re'sent spe'cies vary from pure 
grejyisli eu rurbus white, with only a few minute redelish brown 
spe'cks at erne end, to a uniibrm el(‘ep but dingy bIe)od-red, re- 
calling some of the ele'(']H.‘r (*e)loureel falcon eggs. Between 
these two extrenu;s, eveay variation in shaele, extent and inten- 
sity of markings is found, livery possible shade of brownish 
red and redelish brown is met with, and every elegree of mark- 
ings from a few elistitied scatte>r(‘el .s 7 >cr/*.s, to streaks and blotches 
nearly conlluent ov('r the greaie-r portie)n of the egg's surface or 
forming <‘i eonspicuous caj) at oue (more commonly the larger) 
cxtre'inity. 

There is a common tjq )0 with a pinkish white ground, minutely 
freeOded jinel specklc'd all e>ver with el nil brownish reel, and then 
rie'hly hledche'd taiiel cle)iieled towarels one end, (.at which the 
m.arkings are often .alme)st or quite (Kuillue'nt,) with a deep 
brownish red. Other eggs are uniform pale hro^vnish pink, 
almost salmon cole)ur, without any deeper coloui’ed markings, 
Avliile others of the s.ame type hjiv(' the colour deepening 
towards one end, or are richly .aiiel boldly, or in others feebly and 
faintly hlot(^hed, streaked or ('lomh'd with ii deeper shade. Some 
eggs when fresli nre <'X(H'Ssively handsome <and are coloured 
quite like a honey Buzzard's egg: one I have which might pass, 
so far as colouring goes, for the Uspi'oy's egg figured by 
lle^vitson, Bl. VI. 1. 

They mo.asure from 2*28 to 2*82 in b a igth and from 1*8 to 
2*1 in breadth, hut the average of eggs mcasm'cd was 2*6 
X 1*98. 

I have seen this species fully 8,500 feet liigli in the Hima- 
lay.ahs. Mr. It. Thompson says : ‘‘ The Neo[)hro]is are to be 
found breeding in nunihers along the precipices which crown the 
river Kosilla from Ivhyrna upwards. On the sandstone preci- 
pices of the Sew.aliks, and those of the Kaniaon and Giliurwal 
outer ranges, numberless nests may be found. One pair breeds 
yearly on a precipice south-east of Nyiiee Tal.'’ 
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Mr. W. Theobald makes the following note of this bird’s 
breeding in the neighbourhood of Find Dadan Khan and 
Katas in the Salt Eange. ‘‘ Lay in the 3rd week of March, eggs 
two only, shape long oval, size 2*53 to 2*75 inches in length and 
from 1*84 to 1*90 in breadth. Colour, pale brownish red, thickly 
blotched with dark brownish red ; nest, a few twigs placed in 
holes of cliffs and difficult to approach.” Mr. W. Blewitt records 
taking some 20 nests of this species in the neighbourhood of 
Hansee between the 20th of March and the end of April 
1868. The nests were all on trees, Peepiil, Sheeshum, Bur- 
got, Neem and Keekur, none were more than 21 feet from 
the ground and one was at a lioight of only 12 feet. They 
varied from 12 to 18 inclics in diameter, and from 3 to 7 inches 
in thickness ; some were slightly, some densely, put together, 
and were composed in almost every instance of small 
branches and twigs of the Ber and Keekur, both thorny trees. 
One nest had no lining, the others wore more or less lined with 
straw, feathers, leaves, and rags, one or all, while in many 
instances rags were plentifully incorporated in the body of the 
structure. Two was the number of eggs in each nest, some 
of those taken at the end of April were still quite fresli. 

There can bo little doubt, I tliiiik, that the egg figured by 
Dr. Bree as belonging to Bonclli's eagle, was really a Neo- 
phron’s. 

Dr. Jordon says that this vulture is common in Egypt, but 
Mons. Jules Verreaux long ago wrote out to Colonel Tytlor, 
that the Egyptian species (N, Pemiopteru^) was distinct from 
our Indian bird, which therefore stands as N. GmyinlanuH ; and 
Mr. Blyth remarks (Ibis, 1866), ‘‘In the gardens of the Zoo- 
logical Society there were lately four white Eachamas or 
Neophrons, one from Africa, and three from India. They were 
evidently of two distinct specific races. The African (Lev. Ois 
d’afr. t. 14 ; Viellot gal. des ois. t. 2 ; Jard, and Selb. 111. orn. pi. 
23 ; Gould’s B. Eur. pi. 3) is larger and more robust, the tarsi 
and toes conspicuously so. The corneous portion of the bill is 
black, and the ceral portion is of a reddish yellow, different 
from the purer yellow of the checks ; the talons also are black, 
and the cuneate tail passes the tips of the closed wings by an 
inch or more. 

In tlie three Indian birds, the corneous portion of the bill is a 
pure yellowish flesh colour, as arc also the talons ; the ceral 
portion of the bill is of the same yellow as the cheeks, the 
points of the closed wings just reach to the tail tip ; and a con- 
spicuous fold of skin is continued from beneath the ear to the 
throat underneath, which is little more than indicated in the 
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African example ; moreover the thi’oat is quite bare in the 
Indian species, thinly clad with short white feathers in JV. Per^ 
cnoptcnis and with short black feathers in N* PikHtm, 

The last appertains properly to the Ethiopian region (south 
of the Ghreat Desert) the second to the southern half of the 
Eastern Atlantic region and the first to the Indian region ; 
other African white Uaclianiahs I find to have black bills and 
claws, but not any Indian ; and referring to Vultur Mcleagrin 
of Pallas, I remark, that he describes the black billed race as a 
scarce bird in the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea) ; while the 
Indian race is that figured in tlie collection of drawings 
presented by Mr. Hodgson to the British Museum. This bird 
appears to bo the Vultur Giugiuianus of Latham (Ind. omi. 
L ]). 7, and Gen. Hist. B. I. p.- 27, pi. 5), founded on the 
“ Vautoui'dc Gingi’’ of Sonnerat (Voy. Ind. II. p. 187).’’ 

I think this matter requires looking into more closely. Since 
I first saw Mr. Blytli’s remarks, I have procured one adult 
Indian bird with the claws horny black (a peculiarity which lie 
describes as characteristic of N, PorcH 02 )teraii) and not at all 
pale yellowish flesli colour ; also a t/oun<j bird with the corneous 
portion of the bill almost black, horny black in fact. In Colonel 
Tytler’s Museum, there are two birds, one adult, the other young, 
also with black claws, and the young with a black bill. True, 
these latter are diied specimens, and the colours of these parts, 
may have faded ^and darkened, but 1 hardly can believe that 
tlie claws have evdt been ‘‘ pale yellowisli flesh colour,” since the 
colours of these only change to a certain extent, and not from 
pale yellow to black. Observers should look closely into this 
matter, and besides noting these points of colour, &c., record 
exact and dc‘tailcd measurements, weight, &c., of every specimen 
they shoot. 

Mr. Tristram, when speaking of birds mentioned in the Bible, 
remarks “The ll(;brew rdclid/n^’ (Arabic rakhtna^^) is 
translated ‘ Gier- eagle,’ but is the univ(‘rHal and exclusive name 
of the Egyptian Vulture (Neophron Pereitopferus) throughout 
Afiaca and \Vestcm Asia.” 


No. 7. Gypaetus Barbatus, (Lin.) 

The L\mmer Geyer or Bearded Vulture. 

This species lays in December and January, and perhaps in 
the early jiart of Eebruary also. It breeds, in India of course, 
only in the Ilimalayahs. 
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The nest is commonly placed in almost inaccessible situations 
in the face of some bold clilf ; a ledge of rook, above which some 
other ledge pfbjeots, is commonly chosen. 

The only eyries, I have been able to inspect, were shapeless 
heaps of sticks, nearly a cart load I should say, strewed on 
ledges of rock, (over a space of some three to five feet long by 
2 or 3 broad), intermingled with rags, huge feathers and largo 
bones, and plentifully besprinkled with the droppings of the 
birds. Altogether they were not dainty spots, nor, it must 
be confessed, peculiarly pleasing to the olfactory nerves. I 
could see no trace of there having been any lining at any time 
to the nest ; but I saw them, it must be remembered, in August, 
September and October, months after the eggs liad been hatched 
and the young had flownj although the old birds still roosted 
there. 

Captain Cook was more fortunate, and I (cannot do better I 
think, than quote his account of an eyrie to which he not long 
since laid successful seige. ‘‘ On the 4th December, 1868, 1 found 
the nest of GypaeUis BarhatuSy in a hollow on the face of a steep 
precipice, situated in a range of hills, some six miles off the Grand 
Trunk road, 2 marches from llawulpindee on the Peshawur 
side. I was out after nests, with but little hope of finding any 
at that time of year, when the shikaree I had with mo, told 
me that some years before, when out with some sj)ortsmen 
after Ourial, they had frightened a large bird off its nest, and 
he volunteered to show me where it was. •‘We accordingly 
went to a steep gorge in the hill, very naiTow, but with a tre- 
mendous precipice on each side. l^Vom the top, where I was 
standing, to the opposite side, might have boon some ninety 
yards across, and the precipice was some 180 feet in depth. 
About half way doAvn, in what seemed q- sheer wall of* rock, was 
a hollow, some six feet in heiglit and five feet in depth and 
breadth. In this was placed the Lammergeyer’s nest. 

‘ The old bird was on her nest, and I looked at her for some 
time with the glass ; she took alarm at once, and advancing to 
the edge of her nest stood up and looked at me with her neck 
stretched out and head turned sideways, bringing one eye to 
bear on me. She was a most noble looking bird, her large 
yellow eye, setting off her appearance. Flinging some stones 
down into the gorge to frighten her, she soon glided ofi* her 
nest, and I could see two eggs. I now sat down to recon- 
noitre and plan some way of getting her eggs. By means of a 
sheK of rock I could crawl to within 15 feet of her nest, but 
there it ended. I had 3 long ropes with me, but they would 
only just reach down to the nest fi'om the top ; one of my 
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fellows, a young light lad of 15, offered to go over the precipice 
with the rope round him. We made the rope fast to a tree 
above, and the hoy’s brother, a sturdy Pathan, payed out the 
rope, and the young fellow went over most gallantly. Both 
Lammergeyors now came flying round, but did not evince any 
groat courages, for after I had hurled some bits of rock at them, 
the male w('nt off altogether, and the female only hovered about 
at some distance. Tlie young Pathan now got into the nest 
and wfilked about in it. It was a large structure of sticks and 
completely filled up the hollow, or cave, in which it was placed. 
It was lined Avith looks of the hair of hill goats, on which the 
eggs were placed ; there was also one piece of cloth in the nest, 
some blue cotton stuff, by which I was reminded of this bird’s 
relationshij) to Neophron. The eggs were set, I should think, 
from 15 to 18 days.” 

The only 2 eggs that I, as yet, possess of this species, I owe 
to Captain C(.)ck, and these Avere taken as above^ described. They 
are excessively like one of the common types of the eggs 
Nt'OjiJiron. GiiKjlnianuH^ but of course immensely larger. Both 
eggs are a rather broad oval, som<‘what pointed toAvards one 
end. Tiie length of the bird’s tail and wings, give it an ap- 
pearance of size which would lead one to ex])(‘(;t a A^ery large 
egg, and Captain Cock was disap])ointed at finding tlie eggs 
S') much smaller than those of The fact 

is, howevcT, that Gj/pn JIuiiaJapcnslH av(Tages some 20 tbs in 
weight, Avdiile the LamuiergoycT may average 12 or 18 lbs ; and 
the eggs of* this latter arc fully as large as average eggs of Gfph^ 
which bird averages about the same in weight. 
The texture of the 2 eggs I have, is rather coarse, but the shells 
ai*e mom c;onij)a(it, and less cJialky than those of the Neopliron. 

Nthther of the eggs has the sliu]it(‘st gloss. Both have a 
nearly uniform pale salmon buff gTimjid, here and there mottled 
paler. One is dcivoid .of all markings, the other is somewhat 
thinly blotched, eloiuh'd, and spotted, in all parts, with pale 
reddish broAvn, not much darker than the ground colour. 
Doubtless, to judge from the analogy of the Neopluon, far more 
highly (coloured examples occur. Hie (olour of the shell, when 
held up against the liglit, is pale dingy j dlow, as in Neophron, 
thereby further exhibiting the close albnitu^s of these two species, 
and separating them from tlio true Vultures, all of whose shells, 
when seen against the light, are, to the best of my belief, a 
more or less dark sea green. 

The eggs measure 3’43 X ^’^8 and 3*05 X 2*52. 

It seems probable that, as in the case of the Egyptian Vulture, 
two is the number of eggs most commonly laid, and that f-bree 
may, not very unfrequently, be found. 
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At present only two distinct species of Gypaetus^ are corn- 
only admitted ; tnz, G. Barbatns^ of Europe, northern and 
3 stem Africa, the Taurus, Persia, Cahool and the Himalayahs, 
d G, McridionaUs from Abyssinia, Arabia and the Oape ; which 
:ter has the lower part of the tarsus bare. On the principle, 
)wever, that constant differentiae, even though small, constitute 
separate species, I am inclined to think that the Oabool and 
[imalayan bird should be specifically separated. 

Captain Hutton named the Afglian bird, so common in the 
olan pass and at Quetta in tlie Shawl valley, G, Hcmachalanm^ 
stinguisliing it chiefly I believe by its dark pectoral band or 
rgok Col. Tytler who was witli Captain Hutton in Afgha- 
stan, and wlio shot these buds there, assures me tliat tlie 
ecimens procured at Simla and elsewhere in tlio Himalayahs, 
ith by himself and myself, have the pectoral band fully as 
3 II marked as in the Cabool birds. 

Dr. Jerdon says that our bird is said to dilfir from the European 
"d in the dark gorget, more tawny hue of the lower surface, and 
the 1st quill being 3*5 inches shorter than the 3rd ; whilst in 
e European bird it is said only to be a very little shorter. I have 
dy seen a single specimen of the European bird, shot in 1847 
the Bernese Alps. This one has scarcely a trace of any gorget, 
id has the chin, throat and sides of neck, which in our bird are 
vays, in the adult, (at least in all the 20 odd specimens I have 
aniined) a rusty red (often very bright and deep,) a pale rusty 
dte. The talons too appear less curved and powerful in the 
iropean than in our bird. As regards the length of the 
iniaries, the Euroi)ean bird had the first primary fully 2 inches 
orter than the third, while in six adult Himalayan buds 
3 1st primary varied from 4 to 5*75 inches shorter than the 
d, while the 2nd, which in the European bud (I refer to the 
gle specimen that I hav^ examined) is almost equal to the 
d, in these Indian birds Varied from 1*5 to O’o shorter than 
’s latter. Again Dr. Bree gives the length of the European 
"d at 4 feet 7 inches. I have as yet succeeded in obtaining no 
dividual (and I have killed some superb adults) exceeding 
feet 1 inch in length. Adult males average 44 inches, females 
and 48. 

In Eiuope it would seem to carry olf children, and to bear 
^ay Foxes, Lambs, and the like, but in the Himalayahs (re- 
nting good Bishop Heber’s story, which the present native 
labitants of Almora altogether discredit) , I have heard no 
thenticated instance, of its carrying olf anything larger than a 
umot or a Kitten, or of its being as a rule other tliaii a carrion or 
41 eater. Let a cow or goat die anywhere, and the Lammer- 



geyers are down as soon as tlie Vultures, and, by no means be- 
have, as Dr. Bree says of the European bird, .in a cowardly 
fasliion. On the contrary the Lainniergoyor holds its own against 
all comers, including a stray Adjutant or two, Avliich are often to 
be seen in the summer and autumn, even as liigli up in the 
Himalayahs as Simla. It is only proper, liowev(T, to note here, 
what Dr. Stoliczka says on this subject : “ The Boarded Vulture 
is common all through th< ‘ Sutlej valley and tlirough W. Tibet ; 
it generally retires in winter from tlie iiortlnm part of W. Tibet 
to the more southern hills, but permanently resides about Chini. 
The Chuhor, Carcctlm Chn]:ot\ and other partridges are its 
favourite meal. It is, howcwer, well know, that this bearded 
eagle often accepts any oth(u- refuse of bones and meat, being 
very often seen near tlu) houses of hill stations.” 

When mardiing through liahul, in lcS65, the people assured 
me that it very often carriers off himbs and kids, and is very 
bold at the time of breeding. The natives of Kulu, about 
Plash and the eastern districts, prize the meat very highly, 
which is not only eaten by the low class, tlie Kolies, but also by 
the higher class the Kaists. They generally tie a CJnilwr^ on a 
short string, and slick four or five shai'pened spears in the 
ground crossing each other, so as partially at least to cover the 
bird, and at the same time to radiate with their points in differ- 
end directions. The eagle is watched from some distance and 
as soon as it throws itself with its usual great force and velocity 
uj)on the j^rey, it is overpowered with large clubs before it can 
extricate the spears from its body.” 

This account siu^iaises me, I liave always observed the Lam- 
mergeyer des(!end very gingerly, a few feet off anything it 
fancied and then wallx. up to its food ; perhaps, when after 
living game it mat/ be less careful and sluggish. 

I am not the only person who considers the popular ac- 
counts of the daring and ferocity of the Lammergeyer gross 
exaggerations : oiu* two best Himalayan observers come to 
precisely the same conclusion. — I will first quote what Captain 
Hutton writes to me : “ These birds are ('ommon in the hills, 
from the Doon to the snowy range ; it brecMls for several 
seasons together in the same nest, somctiim^s giving the old 
nest a few repairs. The si)ots selected fit Miissooree are of 
the most dangcu'ous description, and oftcai perfectly inac- 
cessible, while even in the least dangerous spots, a man 
must be lowered down over the rock ly a stout rope to 
asceitain if' there are either eggs or young ones in the nest ; 
since that, being generally placed in a wide fissure in the per- 
pendicular face of the cliff, is not visible from above. 
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One nest was found on the 30th March, and a boy was 
lowered down oyer the rook, but found that the cleft and nest of 
two years previously had been abandoned, and a new nest 
had been made in another cleft lower down, and in which was 
one young bird partially fledged. Not being prepared to 
rob the nest at that time, the nestling was left, especially as 
the old birds were near, and their movements somewhat 
threatening. On the following morning, the lad was again 
persuaded to descend, and as the old birds were absent, he 
secured his prize. The nest was built on a ledge of rock 
within a cleft, and was composed of a thicik bod of sticks, lined 
with grass, old rags, bo 2 ies and what appeared to have boon a'' 
portion of a sheet. Tliore was nothing in the shape of food, 
except part of the wing of some large bird. 

“ During the present year (ISGD) a nest was prepared in the 
very same spot, and was finished on the 24th February ; on 
the 10th of March it was visited, the old birds being at hand, 
but no eggs were found. It was visited again once after 
this and found to bo deserted. Towards the end of March, 
another nest was visited, but it had boon blown off the rock 
in a gale of wind. 

‘‘ The young bird captured three or four years ago, had the 
bill of a horn colour ; pii])il of eye black, with a broad 
hazel brown iris bordered by a narrow dull rod ring ; down, 
pale fulvous brown, the feathers on tlie shoulders and tail, 
dark black ; those of the back, buff-coloui^ed ; top of the head, 
flat and black ; legs and icet dull leaden, with strong black, 
and shining sharp pointed claws. A short pointed black 
beard of bristles, depending from the angle beneath the lower 
mandible. One of the toes of tlie right foot had a bunch or 
tuft of feathers on it. 

This individual grew up to be a fine bird, and truly astonish- 
ing was it to see the quantity, and the great size of the bones it 
swallowed. At last when fully fledged, as I did not want the 
bird, I gave it its liberty ; but go it would not. One night it 
would roost upon the ridge of the bungalow, another night on a 
neighbouring tree or outhouse ; then he took a fancy to a bazar 
close at hand : there he stayed the greater part of the day 
and returned home at night. Being at last driven from the 
bazar, he became a kind of highwayman, sitting upon tlie 
public roads, until some Goorkha sepoys at last seized him, 
and took liim to Dehra. 

‘‘ Marvellous, indeed, are the stories told both by natives and 
Europeans of the destructive habits of tliis bird, and both ac- 
counts, I fully believe, have scarcely a grain of truth in them ; all 
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all I can positively say upon the point however, is, that I have 
known the bird well in its native haunts for thirty years and 
more, and never once, in all that time, have I seen it 
stoop to anything but a dead carcase ; as to carrying oflF hens, 
dogs, lambs or children, I say the feat would be utterly 
impossible, for the creature does not possess the strongly 
curved shaip pointed claws of the Eagle, but the far straighter 
and perfectly blunt talons of the Vulture. Day after day, I 
have seen them sweeping by along the face of the hill like the 
wandering albatross at sea, and like it, over in search of offal, 
and even that, when found^ is not swept off the ground after 
the manner of the kite, but the bird alights upon it, as it would 
upon a bullock, and then, if the morsel is worth having, de- 
vours it on the spot, and again launches itself upon its wide- 
spread wings and sails away as before. There is no sudden 
stooping upon a living juey as with the Falcon tribe, but its 
liabits and manners in this respect are, as far as I have seen, 
enthely Vulturino. There seems to be some difference be- 
tween our bird and the Alpine one of Europe in the selection 
of a breeding-place ; for, while in the Alps, the bird is said 
to breed within the higher and more inaccessible mountains ; 
here at Mussooree, they frequent the outer and loss solitary 
mountain glens, and often the immediate vicinity of a village ; 
yet never do the people complain of the loss of either lambs 
or fowls or attacks on cliildren. Sometimes if a native finds that 
you are anxious to obtain information, he will at once, as in other 
matters, spin a yam clean olf the reel without there being an 
atom of truth in it. This, however, must bo regarded simply 
as one of the idiosyncracies of this intelligent people ! Not- 
withstanding the weight of authority against me ! I still persist 
in regarding our bird as distinct from the European Q, 
Barhatunr 

Mr. K. Thompson writes that “ This species breeds from 
November to Februaiy, late in wiiidi latter month the young 
may sometimes be seen ; it selects ledges of precipices, at 
elevations of 5,000 feet and upwards. The nest, a huge plat- 
form, some four or five feet in diameter, is constructed of small 
sticks and thick twigs, placed so as to form a footing for the 
young, and is lined with pieces of cloth, rags, &c. I have fre- 
quently noticed parent birds with only a single young one 
following them, and I am inclined to think that they seldom 
rear more. 

“ I have been a close and constant observer of the habits of 
these birds for the last 12 years, and I confess I never saw 
the bearded Vulture attack or come down to a living animal 
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They have repeatedly sailed past close to my nets, when I have 
had live fowls and pigeons picketed as lures for Hawks and 
Eagles. They have passed within a few feet of these, without 
once showing a desire to pick up any of the birds, and this 
too on the tops of high mountains, in a perfectly wild country, 
with no human habitation within miles. Surely, if the birds 
hstd a natural desire for such food, it was temptingly laid out 
for them. On the contrary, the Lammergeyer will at once 
come down on a well-cleaned carcass, a heap of bones, or the 
skeletons of smaller mammalia. I once killed one that was 

f icking up, and swallowing soup bones behind my cook-house^ 
have sometimes seen them stop in their quartcrings of a hill 
side, and settling down, pick up a bone, swallow it, and fly off 
again, recommencing their careful siu'vey of the hill side, 
doubtlessly, for more bones. At Paoree, in the interior of 
Ghurwal, in the height of winter when snow lay on the ground, 
I had the carcasses of several bears thrown out on a little 
ridge not far from my house. Invariably after the vultures 
had cleaned them, they were attacked by the Lammergeyer, 
some of which I shot in the act of tugging at the tough sinews 
and tendons left by the other Vidtures. In Ghurwal, the 
Lammergeyer is known to the natives as the Sdrrphoor^ ^. e, 
bone-breaker. A name well borne out by a habit of the bird, 
which I have verified by actual observation. It picks up a 
rather large-sized bone with which it soars high up into the 
air, and then by dropping it on a ledge of rock smashes it, 
when it descends, picks up the fragments and swallows them. 
It is only two years since I saw this again done under my 
own eye at Khoorpa Tal. 

The Lammergeyer is naturally of a very shy disposition, 
though when its object is to secure some tempting morsel, it 
will pass within a few feet of one. 

In the commencement of the breeding season, i, e., when 
the birds first begin to pair, they may be seen swooping at 
each other and turning over on their backs. Sometimes one 
darts up towering to a considerable height with a graceful sweep- 
ing curve, when the other comes down from a greater height, and 
meets it at the apex of its ascent. So on the pair continue till lost 
to sight in the azure of the sky. I have usually observed this 
kind of courtship to commence after the breaking up of the rainy 
season, and continue to about the end of October. 

“ There must be, of course, some foundation for the many 
statements that have been put forth as to the rapacious charactei 
of this bird. But this foundation, I believe, to consist in the 
natives constantly attributing the depredations committed bj 
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Entolmsetus Bonellii, Limnsetus Nipalensis, and Aquila 
Chrjssetus to the Lammergeyer. The first and second of these 
will carry of fowls, ducks, pigeons, and other poultry readily, 
and do so whenever and wherever they can get at them. 
Aquila Chryseotus will kill and carry off young deer and Idds, 
as I have myself seen. Entolmtetus Bonellii will, as readily, 
knock over a young deer, full grown hare, or snap up a 
monkey, as he will a duck or hen, indeed I have myself seen 
them do it. In all such cases the poor Hdrrphoor is always put 
forward as the guilty party hy the Shikaris who, at times, 
will frame the most exaggerated charges against the finest yet 
most harmless of our hill birds. 

“ The structure of the Ijammergeyer’s feet, hardly I think, 
admits of its killing and carrying off living prey. I believe that 
a great deal of what has been absurdly written about its depre- 
dations might well be refuted by studying the anatomical struc- 
ture of its feet.” 

On the whole, I am at present indined to think we ought to 
separate our Indian bird as a distinct species ; if so, Hutton’s 
name CL HemachalamtH will I fancy stnnd. 

Mr. Grurney says that the young birds from the Himalayahs, 
have a row of small feathers running down the outer side of the 
mid toe, half way down the first joint. I have been able to 
find no trace of tliis in any of the five this year’s birds that I 
have recently examined, and I would direct the attention of 
Indian observers to this alleged peculiarity.* It may proA e to 
have been only a monstrosity in Mr. Gurney’s specimen. 

Some natives at Almora first drew my attention to the 
fact noticed above by Mr. Thompson that the Lammergeyer 
habitually drops largo bones from a considerable height, 
on to tlie rocks, with the object, they assert, of breaking 
them and getting at the marrow. I myself, on one occasion, 
actually saw one of these birds tb-op a large shin bone of an 
ox in this way ; hut^ whether it was ray presence or what, I 
cannot say, he made no attempt to follow up the operation, 
but sailed straight away, having I thought at the time 
merely diupped the bone, (which though fresh was quite 
bare), because he found it to be clean picked. One thing is 
certain, viz. that this bird sometimes devours what it has in its 
claws, as it flies, much as kites will do. This I have twice 
myself witnessed, and Captain Hutton has recorded the same 
fact, it may be that they pick the bones as they go along, and 
drop them when nothing remains on them ; by no means in- 
variably descending on the fragments. If, however, they only 
occasionally do this, and this Mr. Thompson proves, it would 

* But see Capt. Hutton’s remarks, supra. 
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be sufficient to account for the belief, (above noticed), which I 
have found prevalent in many parts of the Himalayahs, and 
which is general to this day in Europe. 

Mr. Tristram says, “ Incidentally as natural history is men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, yet even there we have ten distinct 
Hebrew names for raptoral birds, several of which are at once 
recognizable in the vernacular Arabic of the coimtry. They are 
first, peres^^ L e. ‘the breaker,’ translated in our version. 

‘ Ossifrage,’ a name, admirably adapted to express the remark- 
able and well-known habit of the Lammergeyer, of dropping its 
prey, whether mammals, serpents, but especially tortoises, S:om 
great heights to break their bones or shells.” 

“ Although the name has been applied in modem scientific 
nomenclature to one of the eagles, there can be no doubt but 
that the Omfraga of the Latin authors, and of the authorized 
version, is to be identified with the Gypaete.” 

In the Himalayahs, these birds are not difficult to snare. Mr. 
E. Thompson mentions that he has often caught them, and 
that (Juite recently, seeing a pair come down, to the carcase of a 
cow, he went and laid a few snares roimd it and caught both 
bii’ds in little more than an hour. 

Even if our bird he specifically different from the European 
one, it is so closely allied to it, that anything in regard to the 
nidification of the latter, must be interesting to us. Dr. Bree 
gives us the following aooomit: — 

“ The Lammergeyer builds in places eqmilly inacoossihlo to 
naturalists, and bullets ! Its nest is ingenious ; the substratum 
is formed of a miiss of straw, fern and stalks, lying upon a 
number of sticks and branches laid cross ways one upon another. 
The nest, which rests upon the under-layer, is composed of 
branches woven into the shape of a wreath, and lined with 
down and moss, and the contents of this part alone, would fill 
the largest hay cloth. Very early in the year, the female lays 
three or four large white eggs, spotted with brown, of which 
only two generally are hatched. The young birds are covered 
with a whitish down, and their huge ill-proportioned crops and 
maws, give them an ugly and shapeless appearance.” 

I must confess that I regard the moss and down, and 
wreath of branches, (why not of “ mses” at once ?) in the 
above extract as somewhat apocryphal. I cannot say that 
I have, as yet, met with any Viilturine birds of prey indulging 
in this goldfinch type of architecture. I also doubt the four 
^gs, although it is ponsible that, according to the Eev. H. 
Tnsiram’s hypothesis (that where particular birds are very rare, 
they lay more eggs than where they are common), European 
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Lammergeyers (which now alas are becoming yeaiiy, few by 
degrees and sorrowfully fewer”) may have taken to laving 
double the number of eggs that their confreres (I ought perhaps 
says eonscvnrs) lay elsewhere. 

I don’t know, by the way, that I quite understand this theory 
of Mr. 'I^ristram’s. Is it supposed that the poor things, viewing 
sadly the approaching extinction of their long descended race, 
make extra philoprogenitive exertions to avert such a catastro- 
phe ? or is it that the struggle for existence diminishing, the 
birds got such unusual rations, that excessive fecundity is super- 
induced ? 

In the Eastern Atlas, seems the normal number of eggs 
laid. Mr. Salvin tells us (Ibis, 1859), “ The first opportunity 
I had of observing this finest of birds, was in the neighbourhood 
of Sonk Harras in the first week in April. In a ramble in 
search of a spot for our encampment we discovered an eyrie 
in one of the stupendous cliffs that characterize that district. 
It was quite inaccessible, and we had to bear our disappointment, 
as well as a good wetting, and return to the hotel (if the house 
where we put up may be designated by such a title), after an 
almost fruitless day. We were not then aware that the eggs 
of this species had long been hatched. It would appear that 
this bird, like the Gyps Eulvus, f<r/(/ow, if eirr, lays more than one 
egy ; no instance of more than one young has ever occurred in 
the nests visited,” 

Mr. Simpson, in his ornithological notes from Mesolonghi and 
southern Etolia, tells us of an misuccc'ssful attack on a Lammer- 
geyer’s nest which, on the Ist of March, contained an egg, 
su 2 )posod to be near hatching. 

In the Ibis for 1802, it is mentioned that Ilerr Meves had, by 
a simple chemical test, ascertained tlio red colouring in this 
bird’s feathers, as also the rustiness observable at times in the 
feathers of the common Crane, [Gnis Cinerea) to be due to a 
saperficial deposit of oxide of iron ; as also, that the colouring 
matter on the eggs, arose from the same cause. Herr Meves 
suggested, that the stain on the feathers might be owing to the 
birds bathing in water containing iron in solution ; Wt my 
belief is, that the Lammergeyer is a very dii'ty bird, (it swarms 
with vermin to such a degree, that cats and the like will seldom 
touch it when dead,) and never washes ! I have been watchmg 
this bird, ofl* and on, for the last twenty years, and I have 
never yet seen it bathe ; nor have I ever yet met^with any one, 
amongst the numerous intelligent native sportsmen whom I 
have had to do with in the liimalayahs, who has witnessed 
such an operation. Certainly iron does enter into the com- 
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l^osition of the oolouring matter of the feathers, (I have tested 
it myseli^ as also into the red colouring on Neophron’s and 
kite’s eggs, but my idea is, that in both cases the iron is derived 
from the blood, and not from any ferruginous streams. Many 
birds, notably the grey goose and the common teal, very often 
have the feathers of the lower parts strongly tinged with rusty, 
and here too an oxide of iron enters into the composition of the 
colouring matter. How it gets there, is a question well worthy 
of investigation. 

The Lammergeyer, as Mr. Brookes remarks, has a habit of 
quartering the side of a hill, and working it backwards and 
forwards, as steadily and regularly as a good pointer will a 
turnip field, and these are the tiiiies when they can easily be 
shot, since if you notice carelully how they are beating, and then 
when they are away on the opposite side of the tract they are 
working, sit quietly down in some bush or beside some rock, in 
the line of their next tack, they will come past you unsuspi- 
ciously, and olten within twenty yards. They are birds that, 
flying towards you, t<ako away an incredible amount of the 
heaviest shot in their deep breasts ; but once on the top of Deo 
Dhoura (Kumaon) coming to the edge of a little clitf which 
overhung two tiny Buddhist temples, on the stone (so called) 
umbrella of one of which, some twenty yards below me sat a fine 
male, I knocked liim over dead with a loose charge of No. 10 
shot, as, altogether unaware of my presence, he sat (his back 
towards me) proudly overlooking the vast valley that lay 
beneath us. 

I consider that in its habits, and gait, (especially in its manner 
of walking about «and holding its tail &o., when feeding on the 
ground,) this bird is more closely allied to the Neophrons than 
to any other Vulturine type. Dr. Jerdon fully concurs with 
me in this matter, and had independently noted it. I may 
remark that one of those shot by me at Simla had gorged 
itself on human ordure. 

The structure of the nest and the eggs, which, except in size, 
are, as already noticed, precisely similar to those of some types 
of the Neophrons, further confirms the close relationsliip of 
these two genera. 

' While on the subject of affinities, I cannot help alluding to 
the strong resemblance that Gypeetus externally bears to 
Attagen, This may be merely superficial, (and the weak, half- 
webbed feet of Attagen^ and slender larine (?) bill would lead us 
to believe such to be the case), but still I should like to see 
skeletons of the two types compared. In their method of 
sailing, I must note, that on the only occasion on which I 
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saw an Attagen {Ariel^ I believe) on the wing, I fancied that 
there was a strong resemblance between the two genera. 

As one difference between the European and Indian bird 
appears to consist in the smaller size of the latter. I give exact 
mefisurements derived from a number of specimens procured in 
various parts of the Ilimalayahs. 

Length, from 44 to 49. Expanse, 99 to 110. Weight, 
10 tbs. to 16 tbs., average about 12 tbs.. Wing, from 30 to 
34 ; the 3rd primary, sometimes the 2nd and 3rd, sometimes 
the 4th and 3rd the longest. 1st primary from 3 to 5 shorter, 
never less; 2nd primary from 1 shoi4er to sub-equal, 4th 
at times sub-equal generally from 1 to. 2, slioi4er. Tail 
of 12 feathers. Length of tail from vent, from 21 to 25 ; 
longest tail feathers exceed shortest by from 5 to 8. Tar- 
sus 3*9 to 4*7. Foot, greatest length, from 6*8 to 8 ; 
greatest width, from 5*2 to 6*3 ; mid toe from 3 to 3*6 ; 
its claw, along curve, from 1 to 1*6 ; Lind toe, from 1*4 to 2 ; 
its claw along curve, from 1*45 to 2*1 ; inner toe from 1*5 to 
2 ; its claw along curve, from 1*5 to 2*05. Bill straight 
from edge of core from 1 *9 to 2*4. Bill, along curve from edge 
of cere, from 2*5 to 3*2 ; from gape from 4 to 4*7 ; width 
at gape, from 2*5 to 2*9 ; height at margin of cere, from 0*85 
to 1 ; length of cere, from 1*35 to 1*6. Listam^e by wliioh the 
closed wings fall short of end of tail, from 4 to 6. Distance by 
whicli lower tail coverts fall short of tail, from 8*9 to 10*5. 

Of a fine adult male killed, S(q)t(‘mh(T 3rd, the feet were 
plumbeous, tlie claws pale greenish homy. The eyelids dark 
plumbeous brown. The irides bright, very pale orange. (In 
some I have found them straw-colour(^d, but 1 have never seen 
them white without either a red or y(41ow tinge.) The bill 
was bluish Inmiy at gaj^e, greenish horny bc^yond, and dusky 
on point. Sclerotic membrane blood red. Above ; Lores, 
nareal bristles, a patch over Ihe <‘> e and a line joining the 
hinder portions of these patches, black. The top of the head 
wliite, with a tinge of mfous, and a fr w of tlie feathers black. 
Back of the head and neck and sides of latter })ale ferruginous ; 
feathers about gaj)e whitish mixed witli black ; a black stripe 
from gape about 1*5 long. Lower neck, (behind), uj)per back 
and lesser wing coverts, a rich brown, white shafted and conspi- 
cuously centered with white, or in some, fawn colour ; lower back 
and upper tail coverts deep brown. Tail, quills, and larger 
coverts, deep brown, with white shafts, many of the feathers 

powdered as it were with silver grey. Scapulars dark brown, 

more or less frosted with silver grey. Below ; a conspicuous 

tuft of black bristles, (the longest fuUy 1 inch in length,) on the 
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chin. 'General hue, hvight ferruginous, richest on throat, neck, 
middle of breast and abdomen, and paling, (becoming in places 
almost white), on sides, flanks, vent and lower tail coverts. A few 
feathers of the throat and lower chin, dark brown. A conspi- 
cuous, but somewhat imperfect, pectoral gorget, formed by many 
of the feathers being broadly tipped with dark brown. Larger 
axillaries dark brown, wliite-sliafted, with a broad central 
white stripe, which, in the smaller axillaries, leaves only a 
very narrow brown margin. Tail, beneath, deep brown, quills 
greyish brown, under wing-coverts conspicuously white shafted 
and with a narrow stripe on each side of the shaft also white ; 
which stripe expands at the tip into a sort of spot or dro]^ ; a 
small patch of rufous on the carpal joint. 

The young birds are all hatched, by the 1st of April, many 
by the beginning of Marcli or even earlier, and towards the 
close of August or during September, they assume their first 
fresh plumage. I have seen no description of the freshly 
moulted young bird, although the plumage is very charac- 
teristic, and widely different from that, of any other stage of 
plumage. The legs, feet, claws and bill, are much as in the 
adult, but the iriclos area jicale yellowish brown. The whole 
head and neck all round, is deep blackisli brown ; on the nape 
and cheeks positively black, but in the lores, cheeks, forehead, 
and sides of lower mandible, some tiny whitish feathers are inter- 
mingled, and some of the feathers have white bases which, 
showing through, give a mottled appearance to those parts. 
A few of the feathers, distributed over a triangular crop patch, 
are yellowish brown, tipped pale buffy yellow. The whole of 
the upper back presents a mottled appearance : some of the 
feathers being deep purplish brown, white shafted, some being a 
rather pale clove brown, also white shafted, some being white, 
and some buffy white, and some a mixture of these colours. The 
lower back and upper tail coverts, a nearly uniform moderately 
dark clove brown. The scapulars, quills, winglet, and greater 
coverts, deep chocolate brown, with a purplish gloss, all white 
shafted, the quills and tail conspicuously so. The outer webs of 
many of the quills towards the base, brushed with buffy white, and 
similarly, both webs of the centre tail feathers, and the outer 
webs of some of the lateral tail feathers, much streaked and 
clouded with buffy white towards the bases. Lesser and 
median coverts, a somewhat less deep brown than the rest of 
the wings, all pale shafted ; many of them with a minute fulvous 
white tipping and three or four in each wing with broad, pure 
white tips. Beneath, the whole of the breast, sides, flanks, ab- 
domen, thigh coverts, and lower tail coverts, a pale somewhat clove 
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coloured brown, contrasting strongly with the black of the 
throat and neck, a few of the breast feathers tinged with a 
darker brown, and broadly tipped with fulvous white ; several 
of the flank feathers, and upper thigh coverts, broadly tipped 
with pure white. The whole wing lining, a uniform, somewhat 
dark brown. 


No. 8. Falco Peregrinus, Gmel. 

The Peiiegrtne. 

Of the breeding of this bird in India, little is known. “ Mr. 
Layard,” I quote Dr. Jerdon, ‘‘mentions the Peregrine as. 
breeding in Ceylon in January, and Dr. Adams says, that he 
found the nest on a tree on the banks of tlie Indus, below 
Perozpoor, but I imagine,” continues Dr. Jordon, “ that in both 
cases an old Laggar {F. Jvggcr) has been mistaken for the 
Bhyrir As to Ceylon, I can offer no opinion, although it is 
difficult to mistake a Peregrine f‘or a Lag gar at amj stage, but as 
regards the Indus, I think Dr. Adams was very likely correct. 
When marching between Ferozpoor and Mooltan, I saw a 
trained Peregrine, wliich the owner assured mo, had been taken 
from a nest on the banks of the Indus near Leia ; and I have 
been informed by an officer well acquainted with our bird, that 
it breeds on the banks of the Cabool and 8wat rivers, close to 
the Peshawur valley. I have also a nestling bird just able to 
fly, shot by a native shikaree somewhere in the interior of the 
Himalayalis, not far from Kotegurh ; proving that the bird does 
breed in the Hills. Further observations are necessary. I 
should say that our birds laid in May, or not earlier than the 
later part of April, because of a fine })air that I shot early in 
April at the Sambhur lake ; (where thei’o w'^ere several,) neither 
ovaries, nor testicles were at all developed ; and the native sports- 
men of the place assured me, that they rarely left the lake before 
the middle of April. The migratory ducks hiave earlier, all 
had left when I was there, but Giulls, Terns and Flamingoes were 
there in myriads, and those and the Peregrines all leave, I 
was assured, together; and my informants, though wholly unedu- 
cated were good observers, as they pointed out, even on the 
wing, the difference between Xeum Bnmeirephala^ and Rida- 
hnnda ; both of whicli, with Chroicocephaliis Ichthymtm^ were very 
plentiful about the lake. 

In Europe, they build on rocks and cliffs ; by preference 
along the sea coast. They form a large nest of sticks, and lay, 
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Yarrel says, four eggs, averaring about two inches in length, by 
1*67 in breadth ; mottled all over with pale reddish brown. 
Those that I have seen, varied nearly as much in depth, and 
intensity of colouring, as do those of Falco Jugger. 

Although I have reasons, as above explained, for believing 
that some of our birds do breed in the far North-West, and in 
the Himalayahs, I yet do not doubt that the majority of them 
_go further north. The Peregrine is rather a northern bird, not 
rare, for instance right up to the north cape, as Old Bushman’ 
informs us ; and I should guess that many of our birds breed in 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. 

Captain C. H. T. Marshall says, ‘‘Do you know that the Bhyri, 
about the time of its migration, always sleeps facing the north ? 

. It sits in that direction even during the day time, if possible ; 
but at night, it invariably keeps its head pointing northwards.” 
I cannot say that I place much faith in this native story com- 
municated by my friend Captain C. Marshall, but I am bound 
to confess, that the two Peregrines that I shot at Sambhur, in 
the dusk of the evening, on the trees where they always roosted, 
certainly were sitting facing the north, although what little 
wind was blowing came from the south-west. 

I have (both in Col. Tytlcr’s museum and elsewhere,) had 
opportunities of comparing a number of European and Indian 
specimens, and must add my feeble testimony to Mr. Blyth’s 
dictum, that they are clearly, all referrihle, to one, and the same 
species. I would say more. I cannot agree witli Mr. Blyth, 
that the adults are always distinguishable at a glance. I have 
before me two adult males, one shot in England, the other near 
Umballa, which are undistinguishable. I do not find, after com- 
paring a large series, either that the European bud has always 
more rufous on the lower parts than the Indian, or that the 
cross bars are always much larger and stronger, or that the 
breast is more conspicuously spotted : all these points v.ary in both 
races, the two latter solely, as I believe, according to age. But 
the fact I suspect is, that in Europe, Peregrines are rarely 
allowed to live to any great age, being there continually shot 
at, and in many places I might almost say, hunted down ; 
while in Asia, except by a few “ misguided Europeans,” Pere- 
grines are never shot; and though numbers are caught for hawk- 
ing purposes, they are commonly turned loose again after one, or 
more years ; and thus, while the large majority of European 
specimens exhibit more or less traces of nonage, a fair propor- 
tion of our Indian specimens are of really old birds, in which 
the whole chin, throat, and upper breast, are spotless white ; the 
spots on the thigh coverts reduced to mere triangular dots ; the 
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abdomen, with only a few scattered dots here and there ; the 
sides, axillaries, and under-wing coverts, with the markings 
reduced to narrow arrow-head bars, rarely extending quite to 
the margins of the webs ; and with the lower tail covoAs spot- 
less, with only, perhaps here and there, a faint trace of where a 
bar ha^ been. 

In the next younger stage, (and this is that, in which the 
so-called adult birds appear to be generally shot in England 
and western Europe,) the chin and throat are spotless, hut tlie 
whole breast has very narrow, linear, lanceolate, dark, central 
stripes to the leatliers ; the abdomen is well marked with pretty 
large black brown spots ; the thigh coverts are barred with 
naiTow transverse bars, far more conspicuous and closer than 
even in the axillaries of the older stage ; while the sides, axilla- 
ries, and under- wing coverts are firmly barred with bars, broader 
and darker than in the older bird, and which moreover, extend 
quite to the margins of the feathers. The lower tail coverts are 
all distin(jtly barred, but tlie bars are very narrow, and in colour 
they are greyish brown. In the first described stage moreover, 
the head and nape are blacker, and the white markings on the 
inner webs of the primaries, much broader than in the second. 
From the largo number of specimens, obtained in upper India, 
in stages intermediate between these two, as compared with 
those exactly answering these descriptions, I conclude that the 
bird, probably takes a long time, perhaps many years, to pass 
from one to the other. In the next younger stage, each feather of 
the breast has an ovato-lanceolate, clove-brown droj> near the tip. 
The feathers of the whole of the abdomen, have large brown 
subtenuiual spots, and many of thorn a broad bar above this. 
The thigh coverts are far more broadly and decidedly barred, 
than even in the last described stage, while in the sides, axilla- 
ries, and lower wing coverts, (especially the two latter,) tlie 
brown bars are as broad as the interspaces, and the lower tail 
coverts are much more strongly, though not more closely barred, 
than in the preceding. In both the first described stages, the 
central tail feathers are slatey blue, tipped white, with a sub- 
tipping and margin of blackish brown,and bars of' the same colour, 
or traces of them, projec.ting inwards, towards, but usually not 
extending quite to, the centre of the feathers ; but in the 
youngest of the three stages, the central tail feathers are deep 
brown, tipped with rufous, with well-marked transverse grey 
bars, most conspicuous towards the base. Other younger stages 
are well known. 

I have not above alluded to the difference in the amount of 
rufous, observable on the lower parts of different individuals. 
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I have come to the conclusion, that this has no necessary con- 
nection, with the age of the bird ; but varies, according either to 
season, (in relalion to the state of the reproductive organs) or 
climate, (with reference to temperature and moisture) or food, 
or perhaps all combined. Certain it is, that, with numerous 
specimens before one, no rule about the more rufous character 
of the English bird can be absolutely maintained. Col. Tytler 
has an undoubted English specimen, with less rufous than any 
of the numerous Indian ones, that I have seen, and I have in 
my own collection an old female, shot near Lahore, fully as 
rufous as any of the six European birds that 1 have compared 
it with, and more rufous than any, but one of these. It is said 
that northern specimens run larger, than those of lower lati- 
tudes ; but this too I question, and for facility of comparison, 
I subjoin exact measurements of a fine, but not old Indian 
female, which to judge from Tarrell and Old Bushman, cannot 
fall far short of even Scandinavian examples. 

Length, 20*25 inches. Expanse, 39. Wing, 13*25 ; (the second 
and third primaries equal and longest, 1st 0*25 shorter, 4th 0*73 
shorter.) Tail, 6*75 (exterior feathers 0*02 shorter than central 
feather.) Tarsus, (feathered in front for nearly 1 inch) 2*12. 
Foot, greatest length 4*62 ; greatest width 2*75 ; mid toe 2*06, 
its claw 0*81 ; hind toe 1*0, its claw 0*94. Bill, straight 1*12 ; 
along curve 1*37 ; from gape 1*31 ; width at gape 1*25 ; height at 
front at edge of cere 0*5 ; length of cere 0*25. Weight, 1 lb 13 oz. 

I also add a full description, as that will show exactly, the 
stage of European bird with which it should be compared. 
Legs and feet, pale yellowish brown. Claws black, outer toe claw 
larger than mid, or interior toe claw. Irides deep brown. Bill, 
pale blue at base of upper mandible, greenish at base of lower 
mandible, bluish black at both tips ; cere, dingy yellowish. 

The whole of the top of the head, back of the neck, and 
a broad patch below the eye, covering almost the whole of the 
csheek, a very deep slatey blue, almost black on the cheek stripe, 
the whole of the back of the neck, upper back scapulars, and 
upper surface of the wings slatey blue, all the feathers obscurely 
barred with a lighter hue, and many of them tipped and 
margined somewhat paler ; middle and lower back, rump and 
upper tail coverts, bluish grey, conspicuously barred with broad 
arrow head bars, of darker, or slatey blue. Tail feathers all 
conspicuously tipped with white, centre tail feathers, and outer 
webs of the rest dingy blue, or grey, "with from seven to nine broad, 
transverse, dark slatey blue bars. Inner webs of lateral tail 
feathers, of a paler ground colour, contrasting more strongly 
therefore, with the bars, which are similar on both webs, though 
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possibly, somewhat dai'ker on the inner webs. Inner webs of 
the quills with numerous long oval patches, or incomplete trans- 
verse bars, of whiter greyish, or rufous white. Chin, throat, 
upper breast, and a patch over the terminal half of the ear- 
coverts, beside or behind the dark ear-patch, white with a buffy, 
or oven pinkish tinge, some few of the feathers having a trace 
of linear, dark brown, central stripes. Lower breast, and middle of 
abdomen, still more rufous, each feather having a conspicuous 
Bubterminal transverse spot of dai‘k brown, smaller on the upper^ 
larger on the lower feathers. The whole of the lining of the 
wing, axillaries, sides, flanks, sides and lower part of abdomen, 
thigh coverts, and lower tail coverts, wliite, coiispicuouly barred 
with dark brown, the bars being most numerous, and marked on 
the axillaries and sides, and least conspicuous, on the lower tail, 
and tliigh coverts. 

Dr. Jerdon, I may here note, informs me, that he cannot help 
suspecting, that specimens shot on the eastern sea coast, are 
larger^ than those procured in the North West. It would bo 
interesting to obtain accurate measurements in the flesh, of nu- 
merous specimens, from both localities. 

Tyros continually comjilain, that they are unable, from Dr. 
Jerdon’s descriptions, to discriminate our various species of 
Indian falcons ; I must confess that I think his descrip- 
tions clear enough ; but I will note a few points, by whidi, 
indejumdent of any detailed description, the five species may bo 
generally distinguished. 

First, the Sacer so far exceeds all the others in size, that this 
alone would be suflicient to identify it. The wings average 
from 15 to 16 inches,* against 14*0 in Juggcr^ and F, 
Pcrrgriium, and ld*() in Pcrigrinafor and Bahylonicm, Then, 
while the central tail feathers of Percgrimts, Perigrinator, 
and Bahglonkm are all barred, (in diflerent degrees according to 
age) and those of Jnggor are imbarred, those of in most of 

the specimens I have seen, are marked with roxmdkli^ ^poU^ (more 

* These dimensions differ somewhat from I>i\ Jerdon s, I am aware he is 
not liltely to be wronj^, hut this much I can say, that mine are taken from 
numerous specimens in the flesh, and have all been most c-arefully recorded. 

t Dr. Brce figuren the Sacer with bars, hut j^ives in his specific characters, 
“spots white, ovoid and round on the tail.” Of more than a dozen specimens 
that I have, or have seen, not one had the central feathers barred, all but one, 
had round, or ovoidal spots on each web of the central feathers. That one, 
a very young bird, had the central tail feathers, just likeJugger, unspotted 
and unban*ed. Is this really a young Sacer ? 1 chink thtre is no doubt that 
our Falcons want re-examining. 1 allow what I have above written to stand, 
but I have since had reason to believe, that instead of five true Falcons, we have 
eight in India, and that it will be necessary, carefully to re-write the discrimi- 
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or less broad ovals on the laterals). Then again, the Sacer 
never has much, and commonly shows scarcely any sign, of a. 
cheek stripe, while in all the others it is well marked. Further, 
the Peregi'ine is distinguished at all times from the Jugger, by 
its huge broad cheek patch, which in the Laggar is at most, 
about a quarter of an inch broad, and by the entire absence of 
barring on the centre tail feathers in F. Jigger, absence 

equally distinguishes this latter from both Perigrhmtor and 
Babylonicm, From Bahylonicm^ both Perlgrinator and Percgrinm 
differ in the cheek stripe, which is narrow in the former, as in 
the Jugger^ but very broad and strongly marked in the two 
latter ; but Bahylonicns^ as far as my experience goes, is not of 
the Jugger type of hr own plumage, the old birds becoming 
slatey, or greenish hlm^ as do both Perigrlnuii and Perigrinator* 
while the oldest Jugger, is never more than slatey brown. 

Then as to Per\grin(ito)\ and Peregrin the comparatively 
rich rufous colouring at all ages, of the under \)arts, and the very 
dark head and nape of the former, (whence, and not as J erdon says 
by corruption from Kohi, comes I believe the native name of 
Koelldy “ charcoaF’) at once sejiarate the two species. There are 
other distinguishing points, which I shall notice hereafter ; but 
these are sulficient, I think, to enable any one to discriminate the 
five species, at present admitted. 

Since the above was written, I have met with the following 
remarks : As to the specific identity of all the Peregrines, (of the 
northern Hemisphere at any rate.) in the Ibis for 1808. The 
writer, Mr. J. H. Gurney is, I believe, unquestionably the first 
, living authority, in regard to raptorial birds. 

‘‘ I have for many years made a point of examining, as careful- 
ly as I have been able, as many specimens as jiossible of the 
Peregrine Falcon, from all parts of both hemispheres, where that 
widely-spread species occurs, and I have found myself entirely 
unable to detect, any constant specific difierence that may be 
relied on, between the three supposed species : Falco PeregrinuH, 
F. Anatimi, and F. Nigricepa, 

In this case, as in that of the Osprey, specimens from the Paci- 
fic Coast, (where this Falcon ranges from Vancouver’s Island 
northward, to Chili southward) appear to be of a slightly small- 
er average size, than those found in the countries of North 


native points. I h(^ all who can, will send me Falcons. Most ^suredly, two 
species are now confounded under Sacer, and two under P&i'iffrinator, 

* This may be wi’ong, and the Shaheen, which becomes blue like a Pere- 
grine, but has a black head, may be entitled to separation as F. Atriceps 
(nobis) q. v. 
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America, Ijang towards the Atlantic Ocean ; but I cannot think 
that there is sufEcient variation in this respect, to admit of speci- 
fic separation. 

South of Chili, in the southern part of Patagonia, and about the 
straits of Magellan, a really distinct race does occur, closely al- 
lied to F, Melanogenys of Australia, from which indeed, it only 
differs in its slightly larger size. It is worthy of remark, that the 
three southern races of Peregrine Falcons, viz, this Magellan race, 
to which, I believe, no specific name has yet been . given, F, 
Melanogenys of Australia, and F, Minor of South Africa, all agree 
between themselves, and differ from the true F. Peregrinus in 
having much narrower spaces, than occur in that bird, between the 
dark, transverse, abdominal bars, which characterize the adult 
plumage of all these Falcons.” 

Although South Africa has a peculiar race of its own, (the F. 
Minor mentioned above) the real Peregrine occurs there also, 
and undoubted specimens of this latter species, have been obtain- 
ed at Natal, and at the Cape of Grood Hope ; eastward of India, 
the true Peregrine occults in Java, Sumatra, China, and Japan, 
but only rarely, Mr. Wallace tells us, in tlie western islands of 
the Archipelago. 


No. 9. Falco Perigrinator, Sundwall. 

The Shaheex Faj^con. 

I have, as yet, no detailed information as to the breeding of 
this species. The bird most commonly known as the Shalieen, 
in up})er India, at any rate in tlie Himalayahs, is distinct, I 
believe, from the true Perigrinalor (Sund.), and to it I have, 
provisionally , applied the name oi F, Atriceps^ (No. 9 (his) q. v.). 
The true Perigrinator^ doubtless occurs in upper India, but its 
real habitat is, I believe. Southern and Central India, F, 
Bahylonicus, Gurney, and F, Atriceps^ nobis, being its representa- 
tives in the North West. 

Dr. Jerdon mentions, that the true Sliahcen breeds on steep 
and inaccessible cliffs, and that he has seen three eyries, one on 
the Neilgherries, another, at the celebrated Hill fort of Antoor, 
and the third, at the great water-fall at Mhow. It lays its eggs, he 
remarks, in March and April, and the young fly in May and 
June, when they are caught by falconers. 

The only other Indian Falcons, for which Perigrinator could 
be mistaken, are Perigrinus and Atriceps^ and how it may be at 
once distinguished from the former of these two, I have indica- 
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ted when speaking of this bird. But there are other differences, 
which, so far as the limited number of specimens that I have 
examined, enables me to judge, are constant. In the first 
place, the Shaheen is smaller, I have four average males before 
me, two of each species, and I find the wings of the Peregrine, 
12*25, and 12*87, while those of the Shaheen are only 11*47 and 
11*64. Then not only are the head, nape and upper back al- 
most black, far blacker than in any Peregrine that I have ever 
seen ; but the cheek stripe also is blacker, and proportionably to 
the size of the bird, longer. Then, on the nape, a number, 
(greater or less) of buffy patches are always seen, owing to the 
feathers there, being buffy, with broad blackish tips, and the 
buffy bases showing through. Lastly, the white bars on the 
inner web of the first primary, are more numerous, and age for 
age, narrower in PeriffHnator^ than in Peregrines, Thus in two 
specimens, one of each species, both males, and as I take it, of 
much the same age, Perigruudor has thirteen white bars, each 
averaging 0*15, on the first primary of a wing 11*47 ; while 
Peregrlnm has only eleven bars, averaging 0*26, on the first 
primary of a wing measui*ing 12*5. 

From Atricej)s, to win eh it is more closely allied, it differs in 
three important points. This latteris never quite so rufous beneath, 
as Perigrinafor often is. It has no separate cheek stripe, but 
has this, the cheeks, ear-coveris, head and neck, black, all in one ; 
and whereas, the true adult Perigrinafor has the rest of the 
upper parts, slatey blue, almost unban’ed, Atrieeps has them 
closely and clearly baiTcd with dusky slatey, as in Peregrlnm, 

I mentioned, when talking of the primary differences between 
Peregrmus^ and Perigrinator, the rufous tinge on the lower parts 
of the latter bird, but it must not be supposed, that all speci- 
mens show this, as markedly as others. I have one sj)ecimen, an 
adult too, the whole lower part of which, including chin and 
throat, are a pm*e bright (but not deep) chestnut. On the other 
hand, Col. Tytler has a fine specimen ; an undoubted Perigrina- 
tor, which has the chin, throat, and neck, in front, pure 
white ; ear* coverts, and sides of neck, with only a. J at at salmon 
coloured tinge, towards the tips of the feathers ; breast, some 
feathers pure white, others, chiefiy towards the sides, with a 
decided, but not deep, salmon tinge ; centre of abdomen alone, 
pure salmon colom* ; vent feathers, yellowish, and only a very 
very faint yellowish salmon tinge on sides, flanks, thigh coverts, 
and lower tail coverts. But the head, nape, and upper back of 
this bird, are positively black ; there are the buffy patches on the 
nape, and the numerous narrow primary bars, so the bird is an 
unmistakeable Perigrinator, though, (if I except the salmon 
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coloured patch, in the centre of the abdomen,) I have seen mmy 
Peregrines more rufous. This bird of Col. Tytler’s, in eomn|4m 
with most that I have seen, (but not all) has an obscure pale 
frontal band. 

Mr. E. Thompson sends me the following note, but I am by 
no means sure, whether his remarks, and those which he quot^ 
from Major Eadolilfe, H, M.’s 88th, really apply to this species, 
or to F, Atriceps. 

“ In the Field newspaper of the 2nd of May, 1868, Major E. D. 
Eadcliffe, 8ttth Eegiment, gives some interesting accounts of 
the Shaheen and its habits. Amongst others, having described 
one that had been kept, and moulted for foiirteen years, flying 
still in cajutal style, and killing vast quantities of game of a 
miscellaneous description, he goes on to notice a habit of the 
wild ones, of catching Bats, after having gone to roost with full 
crops. This the Shaheen will often do, and 1 have known of an 
instance, when the Falcon eat the Bat it had just caught. It was 
apparently still hungry. The Shalieen is not the only bird of 
prey that will do tins, I have seen the Shikra, Micronkm hadim 
catch and kill Bats, sometimes eating, at other times throwing 
them down dead. My Goshawks often fluttered at Bats, which 
happened to pass close over where they were pjcketted, to enjoy 
the cool of the evening. 

‘‘The Shaheen is an early bird. In the first gleam of day- 
light one may just see it shoot past, like an arrow, at some un- 
lucky early bird. Late in the evenings, it will often sit and 
watch for returning flocks of Mynas, and Parrots, and having 
selected one, wdl dash at it, surely nailing a victim, which it will 
carry back to its perch and devour. It takes the Tartar rkoriua 
more than any other bird, though Pigeons are not safe from it. 

I once saw one dash into a vertical not set with a small quail for a 
bait, it was late in the evening, and the Shaheen was on a tree 
not a hundred yards from the net. 

“ When used.to take Pigeons, it becomes very destructive to 
dove cots, usually selecting the liighest moimted and best flyer 
of the flock. 

“ After a full meal in the daytime, or early morning, the Sha- 
been will retire to some tank or rivulet, and there enjoy a good 
bath. It remains for hours seated on a tree, cleaning and dry- 
ing its feathers after its ablutions. 

“I have lately seen one, an adult, doing its best with a small 
flock of wild Pigeons, without succeeding in striking a single ^ 
bird. I have seen this once or twice before, but the i^lcons in 
those instances were young birds, thi8 one was an adult.’’ 

I append exact dimensions of a male. Length, 14*87. Wing, 
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11-49 ; {second primary the longest, 1st 0-35 shorter, 3rd 0*5 
shorter. Tail, 6 ; exterior tail feathers, 0*4 shorter than central 
ones.) Tarsns, 1*85. Foot, greatest length, 3-3 ; greatest width, 
3’2 ; mid-toe, 1*7 ; its claw on curve, 0-8 ; hind toe, 0-75 ; its claw 
on curve, I'l ; outer toe 1*2 ; its claw, 0*75 ; inner toe, 1 ; its claw, 
0*87. Bill, straight from margin of cere, 0.72 ; on curve, from 
cere, 0*87 ; from gape, I'l ; width at gape, 0*89 ; height, at 
margm of cere, 0*4 ; width of cere, 0*3. 

“This bird,’’ Mr. Blyth mentions, “isF. Ruber Indicus (Aldro- 
mndi) and F, Communis indicus, Gmel. and undoubtedly F, Sul- 
taneus, Hodgson. Mr. Layard obtained this species in Ceylon.” 


No. 9. (bis). Palco Atriceps, Sp. Nov. 

The Black Cap Falcon. 

The species to which I have provisionally given the above 
name, closely resembles Perigrinafor in size, flight and habits, 
but is, I believe, distinct. I have as yet only obtained adults, 
(one of which is now with my friend Mens. Jules Verreaux,) 
and I can therefore only indicate the diflerences between full 
grown birds of this and the preceding species. The whole head, 
nape, cheek stripe, cheeks and sides of the head, are black, 
forming one lunbroken cap, and showing no separate cheek 
stripe, as all our other Indian Falcons do. * In this latter 
respect, it diflers from these, just as the Indian Hobby, (if. 
Severus, Horsf.) does from the European ; the cheek stripe, 
cheeks, and ear coverts being confluent or very neaily so. The 
whole of the rest of the upper parts, are a clear Peregrine slatey 
blue, closely and conspicuously barred, as in the Peregrine, with 
dusky slatey, and differing in this respect from the adult Peri- 
grinator, which has these parts nearly free from bars. Beneath, 
it is never so mfous as Perigrinafor usually^ (but not inva- 
riably) is, and it has the thigh coverts, and under wing coverts 
closely, though narrowly, baiTed, while in the old Perigrinator, 
the lower parts are nearly spotless. The bars in the inner webs 
of the primaries are narrow and close, as in Perigrinafor and, in 
this respect, differ conspicuously from those of the Peregrine’s 
wing. 

Hr. Jei-don, to whom I showed specimens of this species, 
entertained no doubt as to their differing from any of the true 
Perigrimtor, that he had seen in Central and Southern India, 
and remarked^ that, “ if distinct, this is probably the Keela 
ShaJmn of native falconers, and may be identical with one of 
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Hodgson’s undesoribed species; possibly bis F, Micrurm^ tbe 
Javafi Kooee.” 

Although I have not been able to examine the specimens, I 
have little doubt, that the two birds referred to by l)r. Jerdon, 
(Vol. I. p. 26 ) as probably hybrids between the Peregrine and 
the Shaheen, belong to this species. 

Mr. Blyth remarks in the ibis, “ Mr. J. II. Ghimey has called 
our attention to the fact that an adult female, attributed to this 
species, in the British Museum, believed to be from Nepaul, and 
an adult male in the Norwich Museum from Northern India, 
have a much lighter coloming on the under parts, than has 
hitherto been figured or described as being the case in F. Pen^ 
grinator. If it be not that this peculiarity is due to old age, 
Mr. Gurney supposes the two specimens, just mentioned, may 
belong to an uudescribed species.” #I cannot help thinking 
that these birds also may belong to our new Atrioepn, Again, 
Mr. Blyth says, that, F, Su/fauom, Hodgson, is undoubtedly the 
true F, Pcrigriiiator, “ though a figure in one of his drawings ^ 
represents, I suspect, a stray individual of the Australian F 
Melanogengs; and such also may bo Dr. Jordon’s supposed hy- 
brid falcons.” I cannot doubt tliat Mr. Hodgson’s figure, thus 
referred to, represents F. Atrlceih% since this latter, though to my 
notion unmistakably distinct, has a great general resemblance 
to the Austiulian species.* 

Mr. II. Thompson says, ‘‘ I must say that I agree with Mr. 
Hume, in thinlang that we have another species ; which he 
names, in his catalogue, F, Atrlcep^s, I remember shooting an 
adult male with a perfectly black head, the cheek stripe represen- 
ted by a deep, dark, band, confluent with the ear coverts. By 
way of illustrating this, I would recommend comparison with an 
adult LankiH Nujrice2)H, I think the latter fully gives an idea 
of the Falcon I killed, as regards the plmnage of the bird’s 
neck and head. In the south of the Mirzapoor district, one 
swept close past me the other day, which I recognized as 
identical with the black headed Perignmtov^ which I shot a 
few years ago.” 

This species if, as I conceive, really distinct, is common in the 
Himalayahs, more so, I believe, than any other of the genus 
FalcOy as restricted in Dr. J erdon’s work, and it is this species 
I think, to which my friend Mr. Thompson refers, when he 

* I have, however, only a single Australian specimen, which iS not, I think, ' 
adult, so that a further comparison may require me to modify my views, 
but if Atriceps and Melanogmys should (which seems in the highest degree 
improbable) prove to be identical, then the latter is no straggler to, but a cmn- 
moa resident in, the Himalayahs. 
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remarks that it begins to breed in March, some laying as 
late as the commencement of May ; during the whole breeding 
season, the screaming and noise the birds make, betray the situa- 
tion of the nest. This latter is usually found in lofty precipices 
of the lower Himalayan ranges ; it is placed on a ledge of rock, 
often inside the hole left by the falling out from the softer 
sandstone matrix, of a water worn boulder, or nodule of 
igneous rook. I know several eyries to which the birds yearly 
resort ; one in the Kotree Dhoon, another in the gorge of the 
Bamgunga, where it first leaves the hills, and a third close to 
Khoorpa Tal, near to and below Nynee Tal. I have noticed 
the young birds following their parents late in June, and early 
in July.’’ 

To my friend, Capt. Cock of Dhurumsalla, I owe the eggs, 
and an undoubted specimen of the female of this bird. He 
gives a most interesting account of liis operations. He found 
the nest on a ledge of rock on the face of a most dangerous pre- 
cipice. The nest had for many years been occupied by the Black 
Cap, but in 1868, one of the large Himalayan Vultures, (?. 
Fulvus^ or if distinct, Q, Himalayensis^ (vide supra No. 3,) laid 
there, and had to surrender its eggs to Captain Cook. This 
year (1869) the Falcons again took possession, and on the 10th 
of March, this gentlemen again visited it. “I went,” he says, 
‘‘to the Falcon’s nest, and found the female sitting close : with 
great difficulty I got her off by throwing stones down from above, 
but even then she did not fly, but only shifted her position on 
the ledge, so as to show me two eggs in the nest. I got men and 
ropes, and a fnend. Captain Duff, to shoot her as she left the 
nest, but though I, with great ^fficulty, induced a man to de- 
scend and take the eggs, (after I had all but gone over the preci- 
pice myself, a tuft of grass, having given way under my foot at 
the very verge,) the female got off scathless or but slightly wound- 
ed, owing to the height of the precipice. Captain Duff who has 
a house hard by, tells me that the birds are always killing the 
blue rock Pigeons under his very nose. Both birds showed 
themselves, but neither came sufficiently within shot to enable 
us to bag them, though we fired at the female.” On the 17th 
March, he returned to the nest where the female was again 
sitting, on driving her off he saw that another egg had been 
laid, and he again fired at the old bird, but owing to the hazar- 
dous position m which he was standing at the time, again miss- 
ed her. On the 20th he revisited tiie eyrie. “ I was sitting 
under the diff when a Lammergeyer came sailing by and the 
male Falcon dashed at him, and then retumed to the nest, the 
iemale flying out in pursuit As she returned I shot her ; the 
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male tlien sat on the egg, (there was still only one) for some 
time, when by sending a man up above, to throw down stones, 
he (the Falcon not the man) flew off and I got a shot at, and 
wounded him. He managed to get on to a tree over-hanging the 
precipice, and though I got as near to him as I could and took 
a pot shot, he was too far off, and sailed away down the khud 
(valley).” Subsequently he took the third egg. 

The extraordinary boldness exhibited by the female bird is 
ve^ characteristic. 

The nest, as may be guessed from its age, and from having 
once at least served our laiger Himalayan Vulture (No. 3) as 
a laying place, was a large irregular mass of sticks. Two eggs 
were taien the first, and one the second time, but probably the 
normal number is four, I have seen two of the eggs, these are 
very beautiful — Abroad, very perfect ovals, slightly larger than 
the eggs of F, Jugger, and with shells of a somewhat finer and 
closer texture than those of these latter. The ground colour 
in both is a rich brick red, here and there faintly blotched and 
spotted with a darker shade, and with a few bold blotches and 
splashes, specks and spots of the deepest liver-colour ; strange to 
say, there are one or two pure white spots on the ground 
colour, and a white spot or blotch in the middle of almost every one 
of the larger liver-coloured blotches. In my whole series of 
Jugger’s eggs, I have none at all like these, although the eggs 
of both species are emphatically of the true Falcon type. The 
eggs appear to me fully as big as the average run of Peregrines, 

They measure 2*1 in length, by 1*06 and 1*68 in breadth. 

The female measured,” (Captain Cock tells me,) “ in the flesh : 
Length 18. Wing 13*5. Tail 0*5. The bill was light blue, 
dark at the tip ; cere and orbits light yellow ;»»legs and feet a 
rather brighter yellow ; irides deep l)rown. 

‘‘ Top, back and sides of head, nape, and upper back, very 
deep blackish brown, actually black on the sides of the head. On 
the nape, a few feathers dashed with fulvous red. From this 
point downwards .towards the tail, gradually lighter and slatey, 
(slatey-6/^^^? I should call it) lightest on the rump and every 
where barred with dusky. From the base of the tail the 
slatey colour darkens, the end tipped with light rufous or ftilvous, 
the inner webs barred light fulvous, and the visible surface 
barred like the back. The quills very dark brown, nearly 
black at the tips, the inner webs barred with fulvous, and eaon 
with a narrow fulvous edge, whiter in the secondaries and 
tertiaries. Shoulders slatey, barred as in the back. Under- 
neath the throat, and two long scallops into the blackish brown 
sides of the neck, white changing into fulvous. The crop or 
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upper breast chestnut, spotted with dark brown ; lower breast, 
abdomen and lower taU coverts rufous white, or very light 
rufous, barred with brown. Tibial feathers light chestnut 
underneath, above darker and closely barred.” This g)eoi- 
men, though not of quite so old a bird as I have sent to iraris, 
and mth less blue therefore in the mantle, is a very charac- 
teristic one, the whole side of the head for nearly an inch 
below the eye, embracing what in Perigrinator woi^d be the 
cheek or moustachial stripe, the cheeks, ear coverts, and sides 
of the base of the skull, uniform unbroken black, confluent with, 
and only slightly darker than the lores, top and back of the 
head and nape. 


No. 10. Palco Sacer, Schlegel. 

The Saker. 

I have as yet been able to learn nothing certain of the breed- 
ing of this noble bird within our limits. I have been assured by 
natives who know it well and train it for hawking, that it 
breeds in Oabool, the Huzara country, and Cashmere, but 
none of the many sportsmen whom I have enquired from, and 
who have spent one or more summers in Cashmere, appear to 
have noticed it there. The Ameer of Cabool when recently 
(March, 1869) on his visit to the Governor-General, brought 
with him some well trained specimens of this species and men- 
tioned, that they bred in Afghanistan, and that he was himself 
acquainted with several eyries. It is this bird I believe, wliich 
is the F, Biarmims of Vigne’s list noticed (I quote Mr. Bljdih) 
as being common in the plains under the Alpine Punjaub.” 
It has been repeatedly shot, as low down as Umballa and even 
Delili ; while west of the Sutledge and towards the Peshawur 
valley, it almost replaces J ugger, being at any rate more com- 
mon there than the latter species. Babglonicus .which also occurs 
there, is far rarer, while on the other hand, this latter is more 
common about, and north of Umritsur. 

Of the breeding of the Sacer elsewhere, Mr. W. H. Simpson 
haa given an interesting account in the Ibis for 1860. 

On the evening of the 29th, another fortunate discovery was 
made by the same party, and this time of the nest of a bird 
{F, Sacer) whose eggs it was believed were almost unknown 
^viously in autitentic cabinets. We wore strolling on a low 
flat island in the Danube, the edge of which is well covered 
'with tall Poplars and other trees* A nest of Milms Ater had 
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occupied us for a short time ; but oh getting close to the river 
again, in a place where the trees are very tall, and not thidkly 
grotlped, my friend and Cicerone drew our attention to a good 
sized nest which was placed about one-third of the way up a tallish 
Poplar. The nest was resting upon a large branch close to the 
bole of the tree, and appeared exceedingly easy of access. The 
nest was not very much larger than those of the numerous 
Hooded Crows we had already examined, but was deep and 
comfortably lined, appearing, however, from the outside as like 
a Lxrge Crow’s nest as one bundle of sticks is like another. 
The eggs, four in number, were slightly incubated. In size they 
seem to be intermediate between those of the Peregrine and 
Geir Falcon, being, however, longer in proportion to their 
breadth. Two of them are light in colour, the other two much 
darker.” 

The one figured, measures 2*2 in length, by 1*6 in breadth. 
An egg of this bird figured by Dr. Dree from a specimen in the 
British Museum, measures 2*13 by 1*7. 

Mr. C. Farman, in his notes on the birds of prey of Central 
Bulgaria (Ibis 18G(S) gives the following valuable information 
relative to this species. 

“ This noble Falcon, although not so plentiful as some others 
of its tribe, is in tliis country by no means a very rare bird. 
From April to October, it is pretty generally to be met with on 
the barren wastes which stretch from Ilasique to Kushetchen. 
Whether it remains here during the mnter, is a question about 
which I am not absolutely decided ; but I am inclined to think 
it does. Some specimens I certainly have seen during the depth 
of winter ; but they seem scarcer duiing the severe cold winch 
freezes the mighty Danube. 

‘‘ In the spring of 18G5, my friend Mr. Ilobert Barkley, when 
residing at Shitangick, in charge of the llailway works in that 
district, obtained a pair of yoxmg Bakers from a nest situated 
on a tree, about a quarter of a mile from the Railway works at 
Shitangick. He kept these birds in confinement for several 
months, and they appeared to thrive ; but, if I recollect rightly, 
they ultimately succumbed to the carelessness of native servants. 

‘‘ The following year (1866) I had the good fortune to be 
residing at Shitangick, and I carefuUy watched the habits of 
this species. Towards the middle of March I observed two 
pair of these Falcons frequenting the neighbourhood ; and at 
the end of the month I found one of these pairs were repairing 
the old nest from which Mr. R. Barkley, the precedi^.spring, 
had taken the young. In the first week of April I l^ind the 
nest of the second pair at a distance of about two nlil3feir;oiu 
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tbat of the finrt* The nest was placed on a solitary tree in 
close proximity to which, there was a little com growing ; but 
the general character of the surrounding country is tnat of 
wild undulating moor, with a few shmbs at long intervals, and 
an occasional tree or two. 

On approaching within about two hundred yards of the 
place, one of the birds flew from^e tree in an anxious manner, 
as though leaving the nest, and I was much disappointed at 
not being able to get a shot at it. However, I ascended the 
faree ; and when within a few feet of the nest, off flew another 
bird, at which of course I was unable to shoot. I found the 
nest quite flnished, but no eggs in it. It was about eighteen 
inches in external diameter, neatly put together; and unlike 
most Falcon’s nests,* it was by no means flat, but, on the 
contrary, was much hollowed in the middle, in the form of a 
bowl ; it was composed of large sticks at the base, the upper 
part being made of smaller and more pliable twigs, and lined 
inside with tender twigs, a little coarse grass, and a few pieces 
of wool interwoven together. 

‘‘ On the 12th of April I again paid a visit to this nest ; but 
this time I took a friend with me, being determined, if possible, 
to secure one of the birds. We approached very stealthily 
and quietly to within about one hundred and fifty yards of 
the tree, when, as before, one of the parent birds left the tree. 
Being, however, mindful of w^hat haj)pened on my former visit, 
I kept myself in readiness for the other bird. On coming to the 
foot of the tree, we stationed ourselves on either side of it, shouted 
and made a great noise, but all to no purpose ; no second bird 
appeared, nor could I distinguish anything like a bird on the 
nest. I began to think that the birds had been too wise to 
trust again to their former device ; however, to make quite sure 
of the fact before ascending the tree, my Mend fired, when to 
our no little surprise out flew a bird like an arrow ; and as it 
came my way, I had the satisfaction of bringing it down. On 
ascending the tree, I found that the nest contained two eggs, 
which with the female bird I had shot, I brought away with 
me, being well satisfied with the result of my morning’s walk. 

The eggs are of a slightly elongated oval form, and differ 
from the generality of Falcon’s eggs in being decidedly more 
pointed at the smaller end. The two eggs taken by me from the 
same nest, as before described, are similar in form, but they differ 
much in markings ; of one, the ground colour is light red 
covered all over with small spots and blotches of bright red ; the 
Hotches being larger and dicker at the larger end ; the other 

has a ground-colour of dirty reddish wmte, covered with 
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small i^ots and rather large blotches of a dirty red, the Uotcliei 
being fewer, larger and more distinct than on the other egg.” 

In the Ibis for 1864, Mr. J. H. Ooohrane describes how, on 
tile 26th March, 1868, he obtained a nest with fonreggs of ared-» 
headed Falcon, on the south side of the third or sm^ pyramid 
of Q-hizeh. The nest was a few feathers and still fewer sticks, 
in a hollow on one of the sto^, about 30 feet from the top. 
He failed to procure the parent, and so remained uncertain of 
the species ; he figures one of the eggs so obtained, it is of 
the yellow brown, Falcon type, and measures 2*17 by 1*71 in 
breadth. But he obtained a second nest from a very similar 
situation, 

‘‘ On the 3rd April following, on my return from a fort- 
night’s trip down the Rosetta branch of the Nile, the same 
Bedouin whom I had asked to look out for nests for me, brought 
me a fine living female, Falco lananm^ and three eggs, which he 
had taken on the Dashoor Pyramid. The eggs were much 
incubated, and I unfortunately broke one in blowing it. The 
Bedouin said, ho had taken the bird by throwing a cloth over 
it at night, and in so doing had broken one of the eggs, which 
originally had been four in number. These eggs much resemble 
those before mentioned.” 

He figures one of the eggs obtained in the latter nest : it is 
of the clouded, brownish red, Falcon type, and measures 2*13 
by 1*55. 

In a later number of the Ibis, this latter egg is put down 
as pertaining to F. Lanarim {verus^ I conclude, for Schlegel had 
long previously discriminated between this species and the 
‘‘ and the former to “ B'trbarmJ’ Now, although the 

living bird said by the Bedouin to have been captured with the 
^gs, is stated to be “ alive in the gardens of the Zoological 
Gardens,” and to be ‘‘ F, LamrkiSy^ I confess that I altogether 
disbelieve that these eggs belonged to the two species indicated, 
und entertain little doubt that they pertained to our present 
bird, F. Sacer. In the first place, the size of these eggs agrees 
well, with the authentic egg obtained by Mr. Simpson. In the 
second, there seems an incompatibility between the size of the 
supposed parents and of the eggs. F, Peregrinm is a much larger 
bfrd than F, Lanarim^ but how seldom do its eggs reach the 
dimensions above given. F, Jtigger again, is a much larger 
bird than Lanariusy but of the hundre<& of its eggs that have 
passed through my hands, the very largest only measured 2*15 
by 1*66, and they average 2*01 by 1*67. F. Barbarm to which 
curiously enough the largest egg is assigned, is the smallest of this 
group of Falcons, and Mr. Salvin gives the foUowing dimensions 
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of afeiiheniic eggs of this species taken by himself in the Eastern 
Atlas: 1*91 by 1-62, 1*87 by 1*6, and 2*04 by 1*56. Again 
the eggs of the Eleonora Falcon, a bird fully as long as, though 
slighter built than, the true Lanner, I find figured from 1*7 to 
1*86 in length, and firom 1*3 to 1*4 in breadth. I submit that 
Mr. Cochrane’s two nests of large eggs : Istly. Certainly belonged 
to Falcons ; 2ndly. Did not, as he says, belong to Peregrinm, 
Perigrimtor &o. which have not red or reddish heads f 3rdly. 
Could not, on account of their size, have belonged to either Bar- 
harm or which redheads ; and 4thly. Did, consider- 

ing the locality, most probably belong to Faleo Sacer. Lower'' 
Egypt is quite within the range of Sacer ^ I have seen a specimen 
shot, not far from the pyramids, and Mr. E. 0. Taylor procured a 
fine female near Gfirg^. It is common in northern Ambia, and 
was observed by the Eev. H. Tristram once in the oak forests 
ofBashan ; although, as he says, it prefers the wide plains and 
deserts to the cliffs of the Jordan valley, and he adds : “ The 
sheikhs of the Beni Sakk’r (sons of the Falcon) make it a point 
of distinction to possess several of these birds trained for the 
chase of the Gazelle, and the distinction between it and the 
Lanner is well known to all the Arabs.” 

In his notes on the birds observed in his first visit to Pales- 
tine, the Eev. H. B. Tristram had remarked (Ibis for 1859) : 

*‘On one occasion while riding with an Arab guide, I observed 
a Falcon of large size rise close to us. The guide, when I point- 
ed it out to him, exclaimed ‘ Tair sakqr.'^ TaiVy the Arabic for 
^ bird’ is universally throughout North Africa and the East, ap- 
plied to those Falcons which are capable of being trained for 
hunting, ^. e, ‘the bird,’ par excellence. Tair el Hohry ‘the 
noble bird,’ is the common appellation of the Peregrine and its 
congeners. ‘ Sakqry I have only heard applied to the very large 
Falcons, never to the F. Peregrinus or F, PimicuSy both of which 
are trained by the Arabs for the chase. No doubt our specific 
name ‘ Faleo 8a>cer^ is derived not from a Latin source, but 
from the Arabic trivial name of the species. There seems as 
yet much confusion in the nomenclature of the different larger 
swedes or races, which to the south and east of the Mediterra- 
nian take the place of the F, OreenlandicuSy islandicusy and nor- 
mgiem of the North. The bird which I saw was nearly as large as 
a Jer Falcon, and had a very bright rufous head, the light colour 
extending to the back of the ne^. How far F. Sacer y lanarimy 
eervkaUsy liarmiemy and cherrug are distinct species, and what 

♦ Adult, but not very old Sacers, appear as they fly, and even when 
^i^^^i^great distance, to have dingy tulvous red heads. 1 have repeated-^ 
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is the geographical range of each, seems a question well 
the investigation of natoalists travelling in the Bast/* 

Though much thus indicated as requiring investigation stiU 
remains uncertain, no doubts now exist as to the distinctness 6t 
Sacer and Lanariua^ the former of which, if I have rightly identi- 
fied the bird* is fully double the weight of the latter. THie 
identity of Cherrug and Sacer seems scarcely now to be ques- 
tioned, while the distinctness of Biarmicua and Cervicalia from 
Sewer and their identity with each other is, I believe, admitted. 
The plumage of our Indian Sacers, however, varies so much, that 
it would be well if a series of them could be compared with a 
series of the Abyssinian ones, of which unfortunately I have 
never seen a specimen or even a good figure. 

Mr. Blyth would place F. Subniger^ Ghray, and probably he 
thinks F, Hypoleucus^ Gould, (both Australian species) in what 
he designates the Sakir and Lanner group, but Mr. Qumey 
differs from him on this point, and altogether demurs, (as I 
think with excellent reason,) to uniting F, Sacer and F. Lanarim 
in the same sub group. “ F, Sacer^^ he says, “ appears to me to 
be referable to a small distinct section of which the other 
members are F, Jugger and F. FolyagrusP 

The cere in this species is narrower on the culmen than in 
either Peregrimis or Perigrinator. The ‘‘ saqr^’ is feathered 
much further down the tarsus than is the Peregrine, and this 
latter again than the Shaheen. The white spots or oval bars 
on the inner webs of the saqr’s primaries, are larger than in any 
other Indian species, I think ; occupying nearly the whole 
surface, the ovals running into each other, so that the central 
portions of the brown interspaces often disappear altogether. 
As a rule, the 2nd quills of F, Jaggery Peregrinusy Perigrimtor 
and BabylonicuSy are longest, and there is a notch on the inner 
web of the 1st primary only. In F, Sacevy the notch is more 
obscure, but is present I have remarked mmllyy on both the 
1st and 2nd primaries, while the 3rd quiU is often subequal 
to the 2nd, 

M. Sohlegel, quoted by Dr. BrCe, says that the adult Saoer 
differs from all other Falcons ; its plumage, as in the young, is of 
more agreeable tints, and has not transverse hands either on the 
vpper part of the body or on the under side. But Mr, Qumey, 

* Schlegel quoted by Bree, says, “ The Saoer of the falconers, is a bird of a 
figure rather less strong than the Lanner, and consequently it is intermediate 
in this respect between this species and the Gyr Falcon.^' Now the bird that 
1 have taken to be the Lanner is much less than the Sacer. Bree himsdf 
^ves the lengths of males and females of each species as follows : JF. Ssteer, 
19 and 21 in^es. F. Lstnmrim 14 and 15 inches. 
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Dr. Bree tells us, remarks that there was, when he wrote, a living 
imedmen from Turkey in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
(London) differing fiom any other specimen he had seen, its 
plumage being cross-barred like that of a female merlin. Mr^ 
wiruOT later mimd a similar specimen in the collection of the 
East India Company, with distinct brown transverse markings 
all across the back, shoulders and wing coverts, and he con- 
sidered that these were indications of maturity, the bird in the 
Zoological Society having exhibited few if any of them whisn 
first sent there. I have seen both barred and unbarred birds 
from the North West, and I cannot help believing that there are^ 
at least two distinct species now included, imder the specific name 
Sacer, one of which ma^ prove to be the real F, Cherrug, but at 
present I have not sufficient specimens to work out the question ; 
and, even if I had, am not in a position to decide whether the 
bird originally designated Cherriig was an example of F, Sacer^ 
{t!eri(8) or of the nearly allied species, which I have reason to 
believe exists. 

I give a description and measurements of two young birds, a 
male and a female shot in Hurriana, but whether these are true 
Sakers, or whether they belong to the supposed allied species, I 
am unable to determine. 

The feet were grayish green, and the cere leaden green, but 
in the female, which was I thmk rather the older bird, there 
was a yellowish tinge on the feet. In both, the head was 
yellowish white, (tinged in the female on the cap with rufous) 
each feather with a dark central brown stripe, broadest in the 
female. The general hue of the upper parts in the male was 
much the same as that of the young F. Jngger^ but slightly 
more rufous. The tail feathers had large round or oval wliite 
spots on each web, roundest on the central feathers, and more 
and more oval on the laterals as they receded from these. The 
feathers of the lower back, rump and upper tail coverts were 
broadly margined with yellomsh white, the tertials, later second- 
aries and upper wing coverts with rufom white. The scapulars 
and tertials, had scarcely a trace of the rufous white spots or 
blotches so conspicuous in the female, the upper wing coverts 
no trace. Beneath (in the male) the brown of the lower 
breast, abdomen, sides and thigh coverts and of the lower 
wing coverts was pale, dull and small in extent as compared 
with that of the same parts of the female. This latter was of a 
deeper brown, and had a more rufous tinge everywhere, especial- 
ly on the upper surface, where all the feathers, except the longest 
i^pper tail coverts were edged with rufous, and the larger 
scapulars, tertiaries, and later secondaries, as well as many of 
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the wing coverts, hacl conspicuous rufous white double blotch^ 
or brdad imperfect bars. In the female too, there was a trace 
of a pale frontal band continued as a supercilium light round 
the occiput, neither bird showed any sign of a cheek strijpe* '' 
These were the measurements. Length M, 19*81, F, 22. Wing 
M, 15, F, 15*5 ; 2nd or 2nd and 3rd primaries the longest ; 1st 
mimary M, 0*85, and F, 0*7, shorter. Tail M, 9*2, F, 10*76. 
Tarsus 2*13. Foot, greatest length M, 3*55, F, 3*6 ; greatest 
width M, 3*25, F, 3*5 ; mid toe M, 1*9, F, 2*1 ; its claw, along 
curve, M, 0*9, F. 0*95 ; hind toe M, 0*85, F, 0*95 ; its claw 
along curve M, 1*2, F, 1*3 ; inner toe M, 1*3, F, 1*35 ; its claw 
along curve M, 1*0, F, 1*2. Bill, straight from edge of cere to 
point, M, 1*05, F, 1*1 ; along curve, M, 1*3, F, 1*38 ; 
from gape M, 1*42, F, 1*45 ; width at gape, M, 1*2, F, 1*25 ; 
height at margin of cere M, 0*6, F, 0*65 ; length of cere in both 
0*25. 

Dr. Jerdon in a recent note to me mentions, that the Sacer 
is particularly common in the desert country of Hurriana 
and Bhuttiana, where he has seen four or five in one morning’s 
ride. They are said, he adds, in these parts to feed much on 
the Sandha Lizard (Uromastix llardwicldi ) . The old birds 
that Dr. Jerdon has obsen^ed, had the heads, he tells me, nearly 
pure white, the upper surface pale brown, and the lower parts 
nearly devoid of markings. 

The Cher mg is not only trained to capture Cranes, Bustards, 

. Houbara, Hares and the like, but also to attack and kill the 
common Kite, Milcm Govinday which might be thought more 
than a match for it. Mr. li. Thompson sends me the fol- 
lowing account of a Kite chase. The bird mounted at a 
free ^d Milvus which, before the hood was removed, was 
quietly sailing over a village. The hawk fiew straight in 
the direction of the Kite. The other seeing it coming, began 
to mount in a series of graceful gyrations. On, and up, and 
up, went the two birds till they appeared like small specks in the 
sky. At last it was seen that the Falcon had the better of his long 
winged quarry, he made one stoop and struck the Kite, but not 
effectively, as the stroke was avoided by the latter turning over 
and receiving it on his claws. The chase became exciting, as 
the two birds began again to mount still higher. At last" we 
saw that the Falcon was drawing away from the quarry. Some 
said he was going for good, but the ffdooner remained confident 
in his bird. After going away a considerable distance from 
his quarry and thereby acquiring, what he wanted, superior 
height, the Sacer resumed the chase returning downwards like 
a thunder-bolt on the Kite. Blow after blow was struck, 
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and the hopeless Kite with his merciless enemy descended 
elutdied test together, their wings expanded, in wheeling 
ciroles to the earth, where the Kite, already half dead, was soon 
despatched.’^ 

Mr. Thompson mentions a remarkable fact connected with 
this Falcon. He had three of the same species out; one, 
whose successful flight has been above described, the other two, 
trained only to attack Herons and the like. About these latter 
Falcons, the Kites troubled themselves not one whit, no, not when 
they even flew near them, but almost the moment the hood of 
the first was removed, every Kite anywhere near it, began to'* 
make itself scarce. If this be correct and Mr. Thompson 
vouches for it, birds must be able to read the intentions of 
others in their eyes, and discover from the searching glances 
that the Falcon throws around it before starting, what kind 
of quarry it intends to select. The same gentleman says 
(though I can obtain no confirmation of the fact elsewhere. 

It is admitted by most native falconers and bird-catchers 
that jP. Sa/^er breeds in the Bhoor lands, or sandy and desert 
tracts of Western India. Many birds are brought at the begin- 
ning of October for sale ; I lately saw tliree at the Nawaub of 
Eampore’s in Eohilcund. They were purchased for fifteen 
Eupees, showing thus that the birds are easily and plentifully 
^ obtained,” 


No. 11. Palco Jugger, Geay. 

The Laggar. 

Lays during January, February, and March, but the major- 
ity appear to lay in the early part of February. I have never 
obtained an eg g earlier than the 6th January, or later than^ the 
30th March. The situation of the nest varies, it is sometimes 
on large trees, the Pepul being perhaps the favourite, and 
sometimes on ledges, or in recesses of rocky or earthy cliffs, 
and sometimes in the face of ancient rampaks, where one or 
two stones have disappeared, or on more or less inaccessible 
cornices of ruined buildings. I found a nest in the exterior 
walls of Togluck Shah’s grand Egypti^-like mausoleum. 
Another in one of the lateral walls of the high gate of Futteh- 
poor Sikree. I have taken them times without number on 
mdges of the clay cliffs of the Jumna and Ohumbul in the Etawah 
libtrid), and I met with one with three full-fledged young ones on 
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the rooks of the Mata Pahar, overlooking the Sambhur hJte ; 
Btni in thos e po rts of the country with which I am best c^uain- 
ted, the N. W. Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjaub, I believe the 
majority breed upon trees. When built on trees, the nest is 
usually a large and massive one, some 2 feet in diameter, if 
circular, or if, as is more common, oblong in shape, some 2*5 feet 
in length by 1*5 feet in breadth, and fully six inches in thick- 
ness.* It is composed of twigs and small sticks, at times with- 
out any lining, and at times fined with a little grass, or straw, 
or even leaves. Occasionally the nest is very much larger than 
I have described, but it will then generally be found that the 
bird, instead of building a nest of its own, has taken possession 
of, and repaired, one of some other bird. Near Bhureh on the 
Chumbul, a pair took possession of a nest that for the two 
previous years had, to my knowledge, been always occupied by 
our Indian ring-tail eagle (H. Leiicoryphus) and Mr. W. 
Blewitt who took five nests of this species in January and 
February, in the neighbourhood of Hansie, remarks, that in 
every case, the Falcon had taken possession of, and more or less 
repaired, a deserted nest of the common eagle (A, Fulvescem). 
The repaired nests were all on Keekur &ees (the favourite 
par excellence, of A, Fulvescem) at heights of from 17 to 24 feet 
from the ground. Three of these nests contained five eggs, a 
very unusual number. There was no mistaking either eggs or 
birds, all of which Mr. Blewitt kindly sent me. 

Where the bird selects a recess or ledge in a cliff’s face for 
nesting, a large nest is rarely made, a few handfuls of sticks, 
just enough to prevent the eggs rolling about, with a few 
feathers, accidentally or purposely intermingled, is all that is 
usually met with in such situations, and I have twice taken the 
eggs laid on the bare earth in a slight depression, mthout 
one particle of stick, grass or feather near them. 

The normal number of the eggs is four ; but, while five are occa- 
sionally found, the bird often sits on only three ; and once I took 
two eggs, ready to hatch off, out of a very old pair’s nest, that in 
former seasons had always contained the full number. In 
colour, the eggs vary much, as indeed do those of all true 
Falcons. The usual type is a reddish, brownish, or yellowish 
brown ground, very thicUy speckled and spotted all over, with 
a darker and richer shade^ of the ground colour. ^ The spots are 
often more crowded at one end than the other, producing occa- 

*• It appears to be a general rule, with birds that build sometimes on 
trees, and sometimes on rooky ledges, that their nests in the former situation 
are always deeper, more cup-like and more massive, than when in the latter. 
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no more plausible explanation of what seems to me a very re- 
markable fact. Mr. R. Thompson famishes the following in- 
teresting remarks, in regard to this species : 

This Falcon breeds on lofty trees; usually on one, with others 
standing near it, in open cultivated countiy ; even when it is a 
forest bird, it chooses such parts as are tolerably open, with wide- 
ly spreading glades ; but habitually it prefers open localities. 

“ A nest found in open forest country, south of Lall-dang in the 
Provinces of Kumaon, on the 5th February, 1868, was up to that 
date unfinished, though both the Falcons were present. The 
male, I observed carrying small twigs and roots to the female, 
who seemed the architect. This nest was begun in a large 
Semel tree {Bomhax heptaphylhm) on the forked branch of one 
of the principal lateral arms, and might have been 40 feet 
from the ground. The nest was about feet in diameter, with 
the egg cavity about ten indies. The inside was lined with 
small fine roots and bmised dry leaves, evidently such as had 
been attached to the twigs, which composed the body and foun- 
dation of the nest ; on the 27th March succeeding, the nest was 
again visited. The Falcons were out at the time, it being about 
the middle of the day. On a man ascending the tree, both bfrds 
quickly appeared, and the male, wliich appeared an old adult, 
made the first swoop at the man climbing, passing within a 
few inches of his head. The female (which appeared not to have 
cast her nestling plumage) then followed, making her attacks 
with more vigour and determination. We found three eggs, one 
addled and two a good deal incubated. 

“ The eggs were dull white, closely blotched with chocolate 
brown spots, very irregular in detail, coalescing in parts, and tlien 
forming stains. One egg appearing a rufous brown with an 
indistinct ground colour only visible. 

‘‘Size. Length, 2 inches ; breadth, at greatest diameter, 1| 
inches, shaped very like one of our Indian hen’s eggs, to which it 
approximates in size. JP. Juggcr^ within the sub-Himalayan tract, 
breeds, as has been stated before, on the open dry forest lands, 
skirting the lowest range of hills, and is particularly found in the 
vicinity of the larger, dry, sandy beds of torrents which drain 
them. In the Terai, however, where it is tolerably moist and 
swampy, I have also occasionally known the birds to breed. 

“ In Dehra Dhoon, many years ago, a pair always nested in a 
large singletree of the Ulnms integnfolia {Dhoiil papree or Kun^ 
joo of natives). Each year saw the couple at the same tree, and 
as an instance of intelligence and memory, I may mention that 
when as a lad I used to take my gun and Do^s out to shoot Quail 
^ communis) which abounded therein the grassy plains, 
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and later, in March and April in the wheat fields, the Falcons 
always joined the party. On seeing the first Quail rise, they 
would fly towards us, and hover round us, until another was 
flushed, when they would both come down with one long well 
directed swoop. If the Quail were taken, both would fly off with 
it, if they failed they would wait for the next. When, as often 
happened, the Quail seeing the Falcons above, flew for a short dis- 
tance only, and then suddenly dropt ; they (the Quails) were 
invariably caught by the Dogs, as they would never rise a second 
time after having once been stooped at by the Falcons. This 
kind of sport used to last for several minutes and sometimes for 
half an hour, the pair of wild Falcons hovering above us all the 
time in perfect circles at a height considerably out of shot of my 
gun, though for that matter, had they come ever so close, nothing 
would have induced me to kill one of them. Every time I went 
shooting, or even to exercise the Dogs, these birds invariably 
appeared, and would join the party sometimes long before the 
first Quail was flushed. This did not happen once or twice or 
even during one or two seasons, it was regndarhj the case for the 
four OT fire successive years, that I remember the birds returning 
to their favourite tree.” 

This curious trait indicates pretty clearly, the manner in 
which the idea of training Falcons may first have arisen in the 
earlier and ruder ages of the world. 

Tyros are always, in India, labouring under the delusion, that 
in the Laggar, in its different stages of plumage, they have 
different species. I have had F, J ugger in one stage or another 
sent me as Peregriiim, Perigrinator and BabyJoaiem (the latter 
repeatedly), I will endeavour to give such a description, as shall 
prevent these kind of mistakes in future. 

In the young birds of the year, the whole of the upper plum- 
age, except the nape and head, is a nearly uniform umber brown, 
darker on the primaries, margined paler on the wing coverts 
and back, and with a more or less observable tinge of bluish on 
the tail feathers. In young birds, the tail feathers and coverts 
are often much abraded and almost sandy in line. The fore- 
head is white, the feathers black shafted, and the white is con- 
tinued more or less distinctly over the eye, for the length of 
about an inch and a half, as a eort of supercilium. The whole 
of the top of the head and occiput, have the brown feathers 
darker centered and faintly edged, with a more rufous brown. 
The lores are covered with whitish hair, in some, lliore or less 
involved in the dark stripe under the eye. Below the orbit, a 
dark brown streak commences, which, when most clearly seen, 
(^vides at the gape, and being prolonged backwards under and 
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over the ear coverts, re-\mites behind the ear covert, and is con- 
tinued as a broad dark ill-defined half collar round the base of 
the neck. This is much more strongly marked in some birds 
than in others. The ear-ooverts are white, many of the feathers 
dark shafted and spotted with brown or rufous brown. The 
chin and throat are white or creamy white, most of the feathers 
dark shafted and with a subterminal brown spot. The whole 
breast, abdomen, sides, flanks, thigh coverts, uniform unspotted 
umber brown, some of the feathers very faintly margined paler, 
and on the breast somewhat darker shafted. The vent and un- 
der tail-ooverts white or dingy fawn, some of the latter with a 
subterminal pale brown blotch. The axillaries and lower wing 
coverts are mostly brown with occasional white spots or mott- 
lings, in some almost wanting. The inner webs of the prima- 
ries, except the terminal 2 or 3 inches, conspicuously marked 
with transverse spots of white or buffy white. Tail feathers, 
albescent below ; all of them except the two centre ones, more or 
less noticeably barred on the inner webs, towards their bases, 
with white or buffy white. The thighs behind and interiorly 
white. 

In the adult, the white of the forehead is more conspicuous. 
The supercilium less so ; the whole top of the head has a rufous 
cast, the feathers being brown, darker shafted and broadly mar- 
gined, rufous. There is a blackish brown line under the eye, 
but this is no longer quite continuous with the dark brown 
stripe, which proceeds from the gape under the ear coverts, and 
this latter again no longer (as in the young bird it often ap- 
pears to do) encircles the back of the ear coverts and joins into 
the dark collar. The dark brown stripe above the ear coverts 
which, in the young bird, is connected with the brown at the 
lower angle of the eye, in the adult no longer meets it, but 
commences at the hinder angle of the eye, and then produced 
backwards, widens into a broad ill-defined half collar, covering 
the whole back of the neck. The whole of the upper parts are 
a sort of slaty brown colour, browner on the upper back and 
scapulars, the feathers dark shafted and paler margined ; the 
smallest coverts on the shoulder of the wings being often con- 
spicuously, though very narrowly, margined with white. The 
dark colour of the nape which, in some specimens, is almost 
blackish brown, shades gradually into the slaty brown of the 
upper back. The chin, throat, cheeks and ear coverts, are 
almost perfectly pure white. The whole breast is pure white, 
but many of the feathers are darker shafted. The abdomen and 
sides are white, dark shafted, with a few linear drops of dark 
trown. The flanks nearly unmottled brown, the thigh coverts slaty 
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brown, the feathers darker shafted, vent and lower tail coverts yel- 
lowish white, some of the exterior of the latter only sparsely blotch- 
ed with pale brown. The lower wing coverts and axUlaries are 
mingled brown and white, but whereas in the young, the brown 
greatly predominated, in the adult the white is in excess. The 
tail feathers are now all distinctly tipped with white, except per- 
haps the two centre ones, and all the feathers, but the centre 
ones, are distinctly marked on the inner webs to the very points, 
by ill-defined bars of a paler hue, in most specimens, greyish 
white tinged with rufous near the shaft. On the outer webs, of, 
at least, the three outer tail feathers on each side, there are usually 
paler spots corresponding to the bars on the inner webs. The 
legs and feet as well as the cere, have changed from a greenish 
hue to bright yellow. The iris, which in the young is often pale 
brown or brownish yellow, assumes in the adult its perfect rich 
brown tint. 

Between these two states of plumage every possible gradation 
is observable. Gfradually as the bird grows older, the white of 
the forehead becomes more conspicuous and the head more rufous. 
The spots on the ear coverts and throat gradually disappear, 
the cheek stripe grows shorter, the breast, then the abdomen be- 
come successively mottled with white, then white with conspi- 
cuous drops of brown, and lastly as in the adult, almost pure 
white. The upper plumage passes from a rich or umber (?) 
brown to almost a slaty grey, the under wing coverts and a:jal- 
laries become more and more barred and mottled with white, 
while even tlie thigh coverts, paificij^ating in the general change 
of hue, pass from a deep rich burnt umber to a pale greyish 
brown. The intensity of the colours varies much in different 
individuals, some are in all stages loss rufous on the head and 
less slaty on the upper plumage than others, and in some the 
dark colour of the base of, and back of neck is very much darker 
than others of apparently the same age. With an enormous 
series before me, I cannot discover any sexual difference of plu- 
mage : just as many of the females as of the males have very 
rufous heads ; just as many are very grey ; just as many have 
very dark patches in the hind neck, and just as many of each 
seem to be less rufous, less grey, and less dark on1;he neck. In 
the young, the colour of the legs and feet vary, from pale plum- 
beous to dull greenish grey, in the adult from full wax yellow 
to a bright almost orange yellow. The claws are a horny black. 

The legs and feet do not appear to assume their bright yellow 
hue, untd almost all the brown has disappeared from the throat 
and breast. The cere and gape are dingy greenish grey, or at 
times pale plumbeous in the young, bright yellow in the adult,. 
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the orbit greenish yellow in the former, bright yellow in the 
latter. In one stage, legs, feet, cere, orbits, are all pale primrose 
yellow. The corneous portion of the bill varies at base from 
greenish homy to greyish blue and even blue, and at tip from 
dark homy blue to bluish black. 

Dimensions of adults. Length M, 15 to 16*5, F, 17*5 to 
19. Expanse M, 37 to 41, F, 42 to 45. Weight M, 14 to 18 oz., 
F, 24 to 26 oz. Wing M, 12 to 13, F, 13 to 15 ; 2nd primary 
longest. Primaries fall short of longest, M, 1st, 0*62 ; 3rd, 0*44, 
F, 1st, 0*75 ; 3rd 0*37 (about, these dimensions vary). Tail 
from vent M, 7 to 8, F, 8 to 9 ; longest tail feathers exceed 
shortest by M, 0*7 to 0*85, F, 0*75 to 0*95. Tarsus M, 1*7 to 1*9, 
F,l*75 to 2 ; (feathered in front for from 0*85 to 1) Foot, greatest 
length, M, 3*5 to 4, F, 4*25 to 4*5 ; greatest width, M, 
3*25 to 3*7, F, 3*75 to 4 ; mid toe M, 1*6 to 1*75, F, 1*9 to 2 ; 
its claw, along curve M, 0*69 to 0*78 F, 0*8 to 1*05 ; hind toe M, 
0*69 to 0*72, F, 0*8 to 0*9 ; its claw, along curve M, 0*75 to 0*9, 
F, 0*9 to 1*1. Bill straight, from edge of cere, M, 0*85 to 0*98 F, 
1 to 1*1 ; along curve M, 1*1 to 1*19, F, 1*1 to 1*25; from gape 
M, 1 to 1*12, F, 1*15 to 1*37; width at gape, M, 1 to 1*12, F, 1*15 
to 1*22; height at margin of cere M, 0*4 to 0*5, F, 0*47 to 0*53; 
Length of cere M, 0*1 8 to 0*22, F, 0*2 to 0*25. Distance by which 
the closed wings fall short of end of tail M, 1*1 to 1*2, F, 1*2 to 
1*3; Distance by which lower tail coverts fall short of tail M, 3 to 
3*4, F, 3*2 to 3*6. 

There ought to be no confounding the Peregrine and the 
Laggar after they have once been seen together. The Peregrine 
is a much heavier and stouter bird, the bill is much stronger and 
stouter ; the cheek stripe of the Peregrine is a huge broad patch, 
in the Laggar, at most, a line a quarter of an inch wide. Then 
the sides, flanks, thigh coverts, and lower tail coverts of the Pere- 

f rine exhibit in all, except in very old birds, regular transverse 
ars, and even in the oldest birds show traces of these. There 
is no barring in any age on any of these parts in the Laggar. 
The groundwork of the lining of the wing of the Peregrine is 
white, barred with brown, whereas’ the ground-work of the wing 
lining of the Laggar is dark wood brown, a good deal mottled 
or barred with white in the old bird. The Peregrine, as a rule, 
has no white frontal band, no white superciliary stripe and no 
rufous crown, as in the Laggar. Moreover the Peregrine has the 
centre tail feathers barred, whereas the Laggar has no trace of 
iMs barring ; again the whole of the upper back, scapulars and 
upper surface of the wing in the Peregrine are at times some- 
what obscurely, but yet manifestly, barred, but there is no 
.trace of such barring at any age in the Laggar. Lastly, how- 
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ever old the Laggar, the general tint of the upper surface is 
brown or greyiSi brown, no doubt shaded with slaty in very 
old birds, but still a brownish slaty, whereas the whole upper 
surface of the old Peregrine is a pure slaty blue of different 
shades, not a trace of brown about it. 

Generally* it may be said, that if any beginner meets in India 
with a true Falcon of large size, without any markings on the 
upiJer surface of the centre tail feathers, it is F. Jtigger, If there 
are markings, and these are large, round or oval spots, the bird is 
F, Sacer (or a nearly allied and as yet undiscriminated species). 
If the markings are bars, and the head and nape are nearly 
black, the latter, with a few rufous or buflfy^ feathers, it is Peri- 
grinator^ or Atriceps, the distinctions between which have abeady 
been pointed out ; while, if the head is brown, or in adults, deep 
blackish slaty {Peregrbius)^ or rufous, {Babylonicus') ; it is Pere- 
grinus ii‘ the cheek stripe is broad and massive, Babylonieus if 
long and narrow. 


No. 12. Falco Babylonieus, Guenet. 

The Eed-cap Falcon. 

I have, as yet, been unable to obtain any detailed account of 
the nidification of this species. It breeds, I know, in, or close 
to, the Peshawur valley, as well as in Cashmer^, laying three or 
four eggs in March and April, but I have hitherto failed to 
procure the eggs. The type specimen of this bird, was obtained 
by Capt. Irby, in October 1858, at Nawabganj, (Barabunkee) 
Oudh, and is now in the Norwich Museum. In regard to this, Mr. 
Sclater remarked, that Capt. Irby’s specimen, seemed to be re- 
ferable to a new species of true Falcon, most nearly allied to 
F, Barbaras ( Ibis, 1859, p. 184,) which is the F, Peregrinoides 
of Temminck. Mr. Gurney proposed the name Babylonieus^ the 
first specimen of the bud having been obtained in Babylonia, 
by the Euphrates Exploring Expedition. This latter bird was 
in immature plumage, and was erroneously entered in the cata- 
logue of the East India Company’s Museum, where it was deposit- 
ed as jP. Perigrinator, Besides these examples, there are two 
adults in the Norwich Museum, one of which, is said to be from 
Abyssinia. The following are the dimensions "given by Mr. 
Sclater. 


* I am now doubtful whether these discriminative points are quite con- 
stant, but I let what I have written stand, for the present. 
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Locality. Length. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Mid toe. 

Oudh, 17*3 

130 

7-0 

1-95 

205 

Babylon, 17*0 

12-5 

6-6 

1-95 

1-95 

Abyssinia, 18*0 

12-8 

6-5 

2-00 

1-95 

I doubt whether these dimensions are 

altogethi 

0 r reliable, I 


expect they were taken from dry skins; under any circumstances 
I should suppose that all these specimens were females. 

I proceed to give exact measurements, and a description (re- 
corded from the specimen when fresh) of a young male, shot 
by me at Suhson in the Etawah district, and I would add, that 
tiiis description, agrees very closely, with a specimen given by 
Dr. Jerdon (who procured it in Cashmere,) to Col. Tytler, though 
being a female, it is somewhat larger than my bird, having the 
wing, 12*6, and the tail, 7 inches. 

Length, 16 inches. Expanse, 38 inches. Weight, 12 ozs. 
Wing, 11*87 inches; the 2nd primary the longest. Tail of 12 
feathers, length from vent, 6 inches. Tarsus, (feathered for 0*5 
inches, in front) 1*87 inches. Foot, greatest length, 4 inches ; 
greatest width, 3*75 inches; mid toe, 1*94, its claw, 0*73; liind 
toe 0*94, its claw, 0*81. BiU, straight, 1*06 ; along curve, 1*25 ; 
from gape, 1*19 ; width at gape, 1*19 ; height at front, at edge 
of cere, 0*53 ; length of cere only, 0*27. Contents of stomach, 
portions of a Turtiir Canibalensis, feathers and all. 

Legs and feet, bright yellow, whitish at the joints of the reti- 
culated scales of ^/he tarsus ; soles with large pads, very conspi- 
cuous under second joint of middle, and exterior toe ; claws, horn 
black; middle toe, very slender and elongated. Irides, dark 
brown ; edges of the lids, greenish yellow, with tiny dark lashes ; 
membrane of the orbits, pale greenish. 

Cere, pale sea-green with only a tinge of yellow on the ridge. 
BiU pale bluish green ; points, and culmen, horny bluish black. 

Tongue, small, thick, fleshy, obtuse ended, of nearly the same 
size throughout, deeply divided by a groove down the centre. 

Plumage. Forehead, hwSj white, feathers dark shafted. 
Line over the eye, continued round the back of the head, whi- 
tish or fulvous white ; feathers, dark shafted. Whole crown of 
the head, brown, a few feathers in centre, towards the front, very 
broadly margined, the rest very narrowly margined, with ful- 
vous or buffy white. The nape below the white stripe, darkish 
brown in the centre, the feathers margined with buffy white, 
and with a patch of white on either side, the feathers of which 
have dark spots towards the tips. The whole of the rest of the 
back of the neck, upper back, scapulars, and wing coverts, a near- 
ly uniform brown, with* a faint tinge of slaty, and aU the fea^ 
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tilers tipi)0(l and margined with fulvous white, very narrowly 
towards the head, and more broadly towards the points of 
the scapulars. The hue of the back of the neck is slightly 
darker. The quills are much the same colour, but somewhat 
more bluisli. All the quills have a number of incomplete 
bars, or oval spots, of rufous white on the inner web ; the last 
five primaries, the se(iOndaries, and the tertiaries have each two 
or three tiny rufous white spots, on the outer webs also ; and the 
greater coverts of the secondaries, and tertiaries, have similar 
small inconspicuous spots on both webs ; and all the secondaries 
and tertiaries, aud the last few primaries, are narrowly tipped 
with huffy white. The rump, and lower back are a somewhat 
paler, and more sandy brown, margined with pale rufous ; the 
upper tail cov(irts are a still more sandy brown, tipped and mar- 
gined, with dingy white, and with one or more incomplete bars 
of fulvous white. Tiie tail featliers are brown, paler and san- 
dier on the centre feathers, and darker, and more slaty on the 
outer feathers, all narrowly tipped with dirty white, and all 
with six or seven | inch broad transverse bars on both webs, 
fulvous white on the centre feathers, and rufous white on the 
exterior feathers. These bars are scarcely visible on the outer 
web of the exterior featlier. Cljiu, and upper part of throat, 
pure whit(^, a dark brovyn cheek stripe from under the eye, 
miiTgined with pole rufous ; ear coverts mingled pale brown and 
rufous whii/O. Hinder portion of ilie elieeks white, some of the 
feathers tinged pale rufous ; an ill-defined brown stripe (the 
feathers slightly tipped with fulvous white,) running backwards 
from tlie posterior angle of the eye, and dividing the white of 
the hind clieoks, from tlie white of the sides of the nape. The 
lower throat, and upper portion of the breast, fulvous white, 
each feather dark shafted, and with a narrow somewhat pear- 
shaped streak, of dark brown, towards the tip. The rest of the 
breast, sides, and upper abdomen, fidvous white ; each feather 
with a well inarkod central stripe of brown, narrowest in front, 
broadest towards the sides. Lower abdomen, and vent, white, 
slightly tinged with fulvous, a few of tht‘ feathers dark shafted. 
Lower tail coverts, (whicli do not reach within two inches of the 
end of the tail) white, with two or three transverse, somewhat 
wavy bars, of pale brown. Interior thigh coverts, white. Ex- 
terior thigh coverts, white, tinged with fulvous, each feather 
dark shafted, and with a central lanceolate stripe of brown. Un- 
der surface of tail, and qiiills, greyish brown, the bars above 
mentioned showing through. The lower wing coverts, all red- 
dish brown, conspicuously margined at the tip, and the longer 
ones barred with somewhat fulvous white. 
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transverse arrow head, dusky bai’s. Tlie tail featli(3rs, were palo 
slaty gi'ey, tipped with rufous, and with numerous broad, trans- 
verse, well defined, slaty brown bars, broadest towards the tips. 
There was a blackish line under the eye, continued downwards 
for about an inch and a quarter, as a narrow cheek stripe. The 
two cheek stripes nearly meet on the tliroat, about an inch and a 
half* below the base of the lower mandible. The wliole of the 
lower parts were a rich rufous salmon coloiu, somewhat paler on 
the chin, and centre of the throat, and deeper on tlio ear coverts, 
sides of the neck, and centre of the abdomen. The breast, (ihin,'' 
and throat were perfectly spotless, tlie abdomen, flunks, lower 
tail coverts and tibial plumes were regularly, but rather widely 
barred with slaty brown ; the bars, everywhere nnrrow, being 
nearly obsolete in tlie centre of the abdomen, and best marked 
on the flanks. The under wing coverts, were of a pale salmon 
colour, conspicuously barred with brown. 

I have never seen Falco BiannivnH, Temm. (p. col. T. t. 324.,) 
nor even Temminck’s figure, but Layard’s description and 
dimensions of this species, (Birds of Koutli Africa, No. 27) recall 
to me the bird above described, and 1 cannot help suspecting 
a possible identity. Major E. I)olme Radclifle, our best Indian 
falconer, tells me that the back in this species becomes very pale 
slaty from age, the red of the head becomes slightly paler, but 
the ruf'ous colour of the breast is maintained, or becomes deeper. 
In some, he has seen the head as red as that of the Toorumteo 
(Lithofnlco Chiqiiera), He found it breeding near Mm’ree. 

Dr. Jerdon gives the following dimensions, of a fresh bird, 
taken at Umritsur. Adult female. Length, 17, Expanse, 42. 
wing 12. Tail, 0*5. Mid toe, and claw, 2’5. He also sends 
me the following brief note. 

‘‘This is the common IShahiii of the Punjab falconers. In the 
cold weather it visits the plains of the l^unjab, N. W. P. and 
Oudh. I have had trained ones in my possession, but found it 
a very inferior bird for hawking, to Falco PerlgruiatorF 

I believe, we may say that the Red cap occurs throughout 
Northern India, during the cold weather, as far south as (dwa- 
Kor, being rare east of the Jumna, less rare between the Hut- 
ledge and Jumna, and decidedly common west of the Sutlodge, 
specially in the Peshawur valley, and the tract west of the Pndiis, 
and that it breeds in Cabool and Cashmere, and throughout tlie 
southern ranges of the Himalayas, west at any rate of Dalhousi, 
at heights of from four to seven thousand feet ; but further in- 
formation in regard to this species is much required. 
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No. 13. Hypotriorchis Subbuteo, Lin. 

The Hobby. 

Of the breeding habits of this species in India, I as yet know 
nothing. AUliough common enough in some parts of, the 
Himalayahs, it is a rare visitant, and then onlj^ in the cold sea- 
son, to the plains, and iHt breeds any where within om limits, 
it will be, I .apprehend, in the higher ranges of the Hills. Mr. 
R. Thompson, writing fron* Kumaon, the IGth September, says, 
“ 1 saw yesterday, our English Hobby, numbers of which visit 
India during the cold weather ; every mountain top of 12,000 
feet and upwards had flocks of them liunting about for insects, 
last Soi)teinl)or, when I was out in the interior. I am inclined to 
doubt whether the 1 lobby breeds any where in the Himalayahs, 
south of the snowy range.” 

Of the breeding of this species in England, Mr. YaiTcll gives 
the following particulars : “ The Hobby, thougli a well kno^vn 
bird, is not very numerous as a sj)e(des. It chooses a high tree 
to inalve its nest on, occasionally tjddng to the remains of one of 
suitable size, that has been deserted. The foinale lays thi’ee or 
fom' eggs, like those of all the true Falcons in shape and colour, 
that is, of a short oval form, spechled all over with reddish 
brown, on a dirty white groimd ; the length, 1*07 inches; the 
breadth, l*2)d. 

Mr. llevvitson, qiioting Mr. Hoy, tells us that “the Hobby is 
a late breeder; soldoin having eggs before the first week in Juno; 
that it very rarely, if ever, builds its own nest, but takes X)osses- 
sion of lliat of a, Crow, or Magi)ie, ]>referring those which are 
placed near the tox)s of high trees ; and that, thougli it may be 
met with, breeding in large w^oods, it seems to prefer isolated 
groves of fir, and other trees, situated in ofjen country, where it 
can not only x)ni'sue small birds, but readily cax:)ture colvopfcrom 
and other insects on which it feeds very much. Mr. Hewitson, 
himself, found a nest, in Norway, in tlu‘ month of June, placed 
upon a x^i’ojecting ledge of rock, on the facio of a steep precipice. 
The Hobby he tells us, lays itro or throe ('ggs. 

The one he figures, lias a pale salmon coloured ground, close- 
ly freckled and mottled with salmon reej, and measures 1*58 by 
1*26. He says that the eggs are not subject to much variety, 
but that specimens entirely devoid of dark markings are met 
with. The eggs are usually very regularly freckled, over the 
whole surface, and more nearly resemble (in colour) the eggs of 
the Iceland Falcon, than those of any other species. The dark- 
est varieties, he adds, are rather like some lightly eolom*ed eggs 
of the Kestrel, being, however, of a pinker hue, and without any 
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largo blotches of colour. Mr. li. Thmiipsou sends ni(3 the fol- 
lowing note on this species, “Jn October, on the liiglilands, 
immediately below the snow, both young and adult birds are 
met with in abundance. Of tlie young, several that I killed, 
appeared not to have long left the n('st; they wore hawking 
about for insects, and often swept past close to where I was stand- 
ing, I think they are strictly migratory, only appearing as a 
"ule within our territories early in Oetob(u*, thougli 1 have seen 
a few adults at N 3 mee Tal as early as loth September. 

“I have been a close observer of these birds for some years now, 
yet I cannot say, I over saw ono take a bird in the wild state. 
Hundreds I have seen hawking about, but taking noihing but 
insects. Those shot under tlie snows on the high bare hoof/ials^ 
had nothing but insects in their stomachs. Many, ai’o talieii in 
bho cold weather, in tlie idaiiis, and trained to lly at the Hoopoe, 
Tlpupn NUjripenni^^ affording wonderful sport; also at Dlcrumn 
Macroccrcua which, from their undulatory tlight, are very diffi- 
3ult for the little Falcon to strike. The Hobby is a courageous 
eird, especially in self-defence. I have seen them, after being 
juUied by Crows, turn on these, and strike them almost to the 
ground, with repeated blows.” 

This bird seems to have a very wide range. It is found 
hroughout Eurojie, in north and south Africa, (including 
Egj^pt), Palestine, and northern China. 

A male in Col. Tytler’s (^olbn^tioii, answers Jordon’s descrip- 
ion of the adult bird well enough, but the whole upper surface 
s a blacli brown, of much the same colour as the cheek stripe ; 
here appears to be a broad half collar of bn ffy white, the feathers 
mly naiTOwly tipped with the brown. The chin and throat are 
)ure white, the breast and abdomen, deej) brown, the feathers, 
dged with rusty white. The primari(3s, with a few spots, or 
ibsolete bars, of greyish white, very slightly tinged in some with 
ufous. The tail, a warm, clove brown, the inner webs of the 
aterals, with obsolete rufous bars. What is noticeable about 
his bird, is, that it is neither slaty, as all adult true Hobbies 
,re described, nor have the feathers, the pale or ferruginous, 
dgings of the young ; it is, I suppose, in an intermediate stage. 

A very fine female that I procured at Kotegurh, which was 
nly 14*5 inches long, had the wing no less than 11*5, she had 
be lores, narrow frontal band, and well marked supercillium, 
irhite ; the cheek stripe, (which was very broad) and a broad 
atch behind, and below the eye, including the ear coverts, were 
lackish brown, and the upper portion of the head and nape, 
usky slaty, each feather, rather narrowly centred with blackish 
rown, and some few of the feathers, with a trace of excessively 
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narrow paler edgings ; chin, throat, and upper breast, and sides 
of the neck, prolonged behind the ear coverts, (so as almost to 
meet the ends of the broad hiiSy half collar on the base of the 
back of the neck) unspotted yellowish white. The whole of the 
rest of the upper parts, slaty blue, dark, and tinged almost 
blackish, immediately below the half collar, and on the lesser 
wing coverts, elsewhere pale, and pure. All the feathers of 
the back, and the scapulars, somewhat conspicuously darker 
shafted, central tail feathers, and outer webs of laterals, paler 
slaty than the rest of the ui)per parts, entirely unbarred or un- 
spotted ; inner webs of laterals, with numerous transverse, 
rufous bars; quills a rather dusky slaty, on outer webs, and with 
the inner ones dark brown, with numerous long oval, transverse, 
imperfect, bar-like, rufous spots. Lower breast, abdomen, and 
sides, a mixture of buify, and rufous white, each feather, with 
a broad dark brown central stripe. Thigh coverts, bright fer- 
ruginous, a few of tlie feathers with dark central stripes. Low- 
er tail coverts, and vent feathers, pale ferruginous. I note 
that the cheek strij)c is distinctly separated from the dark ear 
coverts, by the white of the throat; in the next species, the 
Indian Hobby, the cheek stripe and oar coverts are all in one. 


No. 14. Hypotrlorchis Severus, Horsf. 

The Indian IIohby. 

That this bird breeds in India, tli(‘ro can, I think, be little 
doubt. It is in Southern, or Soutli Eastern Asia, the local re- 
presentative of the preceding species, and not liaving been 
observed north of the liimalayahs, must of ne(5essity breed some- 
where within oiu* limits. As yet, I have been unable to meet 
with any account of its nidification. J )r. Jcrdoii remarks, that 
it is said to breed on trees, and this is luuirly all that I know 
about the matter. 

A fine male, shot at Barrackpore, had the wing, 8*75 ; tail, 
4*62. The upi)er plumage, deej) brown, not a trace of slaty, 
but faint traces of a rufous half collar at the back of the neck. 
All the lateral tail feathers, with rufous bars, on the inner webs, 
extending partially on to the outer ones, and all, but centre 
feathers, tipped witl^ rufous wliite, chin and throat rusty white; 
rest of lower parts, ^deej) rusty, except feathers of the lower 
abdomen, vent, and under tail coverts, which are paler, and 
yellower. Breast, abdomen, sides, thigh coverts, and lower tail 
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large blotches of colour. Mr. E. Thouipson sends tik^ the fol- 
lowing note on this si^ecios, “In October, on the highlands, 
immediately below the snow, both young and adult birds are 
met with in abundance. Of tlie young, several that I Idlled, 
appeared not to have long left the nest; they were hawking 
about for insects, and often swept past (dose to where I was stand- 
ing. I think they are strictly migratory, only appearing as a 
rule within our territories early in October, thougli I have seen 
a few adults at Nynee Tal as early as 15th September. 

‘‘I have been a close observer of these birds for some 3 "oars now, 
yet I cannot say, I over saw one take a bird in the wild state. 
Hundreds I have seen hawking about, but taking noiliing but 
insects. Those shot under the snows on the liigh bare hoofjials^ 
had nothing but insects in their stomachs. Many, are taken in 
the cold weather, in the]>lains, and trained to fly at the Hoopoe, 
Upupn Ni(jvipenuif<^ alfording wonderful sport; also at Dlcntrtf.^ 
MacroccrcuH wliich, froin tlieir undulat<ny flight, fii‘e very difli- 
cult for the little Falcon to strilvc. The Hobby is a courageous 
bird, especially in self-defence. I have seen them, after being 
bullied by Crows, turn on these, and strike them almost to the 
ground, with repeated blows.” 

This bird seems to have a very wide range. It is found 
throughout Europe, in north and south Africa, (including 
Egj^pi), Palestine, and northcTii Cliina. 

A male in Col. Tytlor^s collection, answers J erdon^s descrip- 
tion of the adult bird well enough, but tln^ whole upper surface 
is a blacli brown, of mucli the same colour as the clieek stripe ; 
there appears to be abroad half collar of bnlfy white, the feathers 
only narrowly tipped with tlie brown. Tlie chin and throat are 
pure white, the breast and abdomen, deep brown, tlie feathers, 
edged with rusty white. The primaries, with a few spots, or 
obsolete bars, of greyish white, very slightly tinged in some with 
rufous. The tail, a w«arui, clove brown, the inner webs of tlie 
laterals, with obsolete rufous bars. What is noticeable about 
this bird, is, that it is neither slaty, as all adult true Hobbies 
are described, nor have the feathers, tlie pale or ferruginous 
edgings of the young ; it is, I suppose, in an intermediate stage. 

A very fine female that I procured at Kotegurh, which was 
only 14*5 inches long, had the wing no less than 11 *5, she had 
the lores, narrow frontal band, and well marked supercillium, 
white ; the cheek stripe, (which was very broad) and a broad 
patch beliiiid, and below the eye, including the ear coverts, were 
blackish bro\vTL, and the upper portion of the head and nape, 
dusky slaty, each feather, rather narrowly centred with blackish 
brown, and some few of tiie feathers, with a trace of excessively 
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narrow paler edgings; cliin, throat, and upper breast, and sides 
of the neck, prolonged beliind the ear coverts, (so as almost to 
meet the ends of the broad buffy half collar on the base of the 
back of the neck) unspotted yellowish white. The whole of the 
rest of the upper parts, slaty blue, dark, and tinged almost 
blackish, immediately below the half collar, and on the lesser 
wing coverts, elsewhere pale, and pure. All the feathers of 
the back, and the scapulars, somewhat conspicuously darker 
shafted, central tail feathers, and outer webs of laterals, paler 
slaty than the rest of the upper parts, entirely unbarred or un- 
spotted ; inner webs of laterals, with numerous transverse, 
rufous bars; quills a rather dusky slaty, on outer webs, and with 
the inner ones dark browm, with numerous long oval, transverse, 
imperfect, bar-like, rufous spots. Lower breast, abdomen, and 
sides, a mixtiu^e of bulfy, and rufous white, each feather, with 
a broad dark brown central stripe. Thigh coverts, bright fer- 
ruginous, a few of tlie feathers with dark central stripes. Low- 
er tail coverts, and vent feathers, yyfxle ferruginous. I note 
that the cheek strii)e is distinctlj^ separated from the dark ear 
coverts, by the white of the tliroat; in the next species, the 
Indian Hobby, the cheek stripe and ear coverts are all in one. 


No. 14. Hypotriorclais Severus, Horsp. 

The Indian llouav. 

That this bird breeds in India, there can, I think, be little 
doubt. It is in Southern, or Soutli Eastern Asia, the local re- 
presentative of the preceding species, and not having been 
observed north of the llimalayalis, must of necessity breed some- 
where witliin OTU* limits. As yet, 1 liave been unable to meet 
with any account of its niditication. J)i\ J ordon remarks, that 
it is said to breed on trees, and this is luiarly all that I know 
about the matter. 

A fine male, sliot at Barrackpore, had the wing, 8*75 ; tail, 
4*62. The upi)cr plumage, deep brown, not a trace of slaty, 
but faint traces of a rufous half collar at the back of the neck. 
All the lateral tail feathers, with rufous bars, on the inner webs, 
extending partially on to the outer ones, and all, but centre 
feathers, tipped with rufous wliite, chin and tliroat rusty white ; 
rest of lower parts, aeep rusty, except feathers of the lower 
abdomen, vent, and under tail coverts, which are paler, and 
yellower. Breast, abdomen, sides, thigh coverts, and lower tail 
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coverts with deep brown subterminial spots, or oval drops. There 
is a peculiai' notch in the first quill’s inner web, about l from 
the tip, which is very marked. The 2nd quill is the longest, 
the 1st being 0*37 shorter, the 3rd 0*o shorter. No suc;h strong- 
ly marked notch is observable in any of the specimens of H. 
Suhhuteo before me, and none is noticeable in the 2nd quill in 
this species. In L. Cheqaera again, the notch is of quite a 
different shape, and occurs in both 1st and 2nd quills; the 3rd 
quill being the longest in this latter species. Ih’oportionally, 
the wings of and Subhnfro, are much longer than those 

,of L, Chcqnrra, 

Mr. Wallace tells us that this species is found in Macassar, 
Salwattee, J ava, the Pliilippiues, and most probably, occasional- 
ly in every island of the Archipdago. 

Just as this species is the locuil representative of the common 
Hobby in Southern Asia, so in Southern Africja, this latter finds 
its local representative in II. CKcieriy which Mr. (jrunicy consi- 
ders very closely allied to the pi'esent species. 

HifpoirlorchiH Subhideo (Linn.) Hobby. 

llf/poiriorchiH Cuviori (A. Smith.) Cuvier's Hobby. 

These two Hobbies, though treated by Mr. L.aj^ard as belong- 
ing to tlie same species, are unquestionably distin(.*t : They both 
occur in South Africa, but both appear to be rare in that region. 

II. dcsdibed by Sir A. Smith, in 1S3(), (S. African 

Quarterly Jommal, I. p. 31)2) is nearly allied to the peculiar 
Hobby of Soutli Eastern Asia, 7/. (Horsf.), .and has 

been figured by Professor Schlegel (Nedeil. Tijdsclir. 1. p. 123, 
pi. 5) under the name oi Falco Boachir (cf. Ibis, 1804, p. 3J)S).’’ 

Mr. Blyth, in the Ibis for 18()0, makes tlie following inter- 
esting remarks, in regard to Ilt/potriorchis Snbhifieo^ and S(>cvn(s. 

“ The crepuscular habits of the birds of this division, liave 
now been noticed in II. Elronoree (Ibis, IHOo^ p. 333). 

‘‘ II. Sevcrus bears just that relationship to II. Snbbtitro, which 
Uii 'f(ndo Cahirica bears to II. liuHticdj and II. Ili/pvri/lhra (of 
Ceylon) to II. Ernthropygia, (Sykes, which is distinct from II. 
D(it(rtca.) In all of these cases, tlie deeper coloiued bird is less 
migratory, or even permanently resident. The rufous-bellied 
Hobby, has not been observed northward of the Himalayahs, nor 
Hirimdo llypcryikm out of Ceylon ; and while neither U, 
tioa^ nor II. liufula winters in Palestine, Mr. Tristram remarks 
of H. Cahirica that a few rem.ain on the sea coast and in tlie 
Ghor, all the winter (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 443). Indeed, it would 
appear, that he observed them, in considerame numbers, during 
the winter mouths. (Land of Israel pp. 105, 118). It may 
be added, that FaJco Peregrinator stands in the same relation- 
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sliip to F. Peregrinmy and is likewise a more subtropical spedee^ 
witn a comparatively limited range of distribution. Compaq 
also the African Tinnunculm Rupicolua with T. Alaudarim^ aiid 
Athene Cmtanotm of Ceylon with A, Radiatm,^^ 

Dr. Stoliczka remarks, that this species “ is not common in 
the forest about Kotegurh, and Kooloo, and that, during the 
summer, it seems to migrate further norths 

Mr. E. Thompson, however, a very accurate field naturalist, 
sends me the following notes : 

“These birds regularly resort to the dense forests, on the 
lower ranges of Kumaon and Gurhwal, about April. In June, 
I watched a female bearing a small bird away, but could not 
follow where she took it to. I inferred from this, that she must 
have had a nest of fledged young ones, as there were lots of fine 
trees standing close to where she passed me, and where she 
might have stopped to pluck her quarry. Later observations, 
confirm that the bird breeds about April, in our lofty and 
dense forests. I have seen a pair constantly hovering in the 
valley of Dhumola ; a place of only about 2500 feet elevation. 

“ I lately saw, in February last, a pair sitting on a dead tree, 
in the Kumaon valley, Kotridhoon, Gurhwal. They were both 
screaming as most Falcons do when pairing.’’ 


No. 15. Lithofalco CBsalon Gmel. 

The Merlin. 

Of the breeding of this species, in India, we have as yet no 
detailed accounts. Dr. Jerdon, in a recent note to me, remarks 
that “the Merlin is by no means rare in the plains of the Pun- 
jab, during the cold weather, and I have had trained ones in my 
possession. It is chiefly flown at the Hoopoe. 

“ One of my falconers caught one ne^r Delhi. It is called 
Regi and Retul turunti in^he Punjab, and Dooreli by Hindu- 
stanees, which name I have, in my work, applied to the Hobby.” 

About XJmritsur it is commonly captured and sold, by native 
huntsmen, for a very small price. It comes down, I am in- 
formed, in numbers into the Peshawur Valley, and is always to 
be met with, early in the year, in the Salt Eange, it is therefore 
highly probable, that it breeds in Cashmere, and the neighbour- 
ing regions of the Himalayahs. 

Mr. Tarrell says, “ The Merlin makes its scanfy nest on the 
ground, laying four or five eggs, measuring one inch, seven 
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lines, in leng&, by one inch, i^ee lines in breadth, mottled all 
over -with two shades of reddish brown.” 

Hr. Hewitson tell us, that in England, the eggs have usual* 
ly been found, deposited on the ground, chiefly upon those 
extensive heathy moors, which abound towards the north. On 
the continent of Europe, however, they are known to breed on 
trees; and Mr. Hewitson himself found a nest in Norway “ near 
the top of a spruce fir,” which appeared to-have been newly made 
by the birds themselves, and not to be a repaired nest, originally 
the tenement (as is so common in the case of the Hobbies) of some 
other species. The nest was outwardly composed of sticks, thick- 
ly lined with wool. “The Merlin,” he adds,“can scarcely be said" 
to make a nest, when it deposits its eggs upon the ground, lay- 
ing them either upon the bare heather, or on a small quantity 
of dry grass. They are four or five in number,” they seem to 
be usually of a deep dingy red, “ smaller, browner, and less 
bright in colour” than those of the Kestrel, “ very closely freckled, 
not spotted, and thickly sprinkled over with smtill black dots.” 
Varieties remarkable for their deep red brown vinous colouring, 
and others with pure white grounds, thickly blotched with crim- 
son red, also, as he notices, occur, and I remember to have seen 
many intermediate types of colouration, in European cabinets. 

The eggs are of the usual Falcon type, broad, oval, slightly 
compressed towards one end, and one I have from Europe mea- 
sures 1‘6 by 1‘25. 

Of a male, shot near Hoshiarpoor ; I have the following note : 

“ Comparatively short wings ; notch as in Severus, but on both, 
the two first quills, as in Chiquera. The 2nd and 3rd quills sub- 
equal ; wing, 8 ; tail 5. The bird is a rich deep brown above, deepest 
towards the head ; the feathers of the head, having still deeper 
central brown stripes ; the scapulars, many of the wing coverts, 
and the quills, have rich rufous brown, irregular, and imper- 
fect, transverse bars, extending as spots, on to the outer webs 
of the primaries. The. tail, with fiv| broad, transverse, rufous 
bars ; (one hidden by the upper tail coverts) tip rufous white. 
An indistinct yellowish, imperfect collar round the base of the 
neck. Bill, very small, and feeble, as compared with Sevems, 
Sitbbufeo, and Chiquera, which are all about e^ally strong. 

The Merlin seems to be found all over Europe, in Malta, 
Egypt, (Lower, ^ Palestine, Kandehar, and, according to Mr. 
Swiimoe, in Pekin, Amoy, and Foochow. 
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No. 16 . Lithofalco Cliiquera Datjdin. 

The Toorumtee. 

The Toorumtee iJleeds in February, March, April, and Mny ; 
the msgority, I think, laying in March. I have, as yet, obtained 
no egg earlier than the 15th February, or later than the 15th 
of May, and all those obtained in May, were from the Punjaub, 
where many birds breed later than in more southern parts of 
the country. 

They nest, I believe, exolusiViely on trees : I have seen no 
record of their building on rocks, as so many of the Falcons 
often do, and I once took a nest in the Siwaliks, in a Peepul 
tree, at the fpot of a cliff, full of ledges and boulder holes, which, 
had the bird any sort of inclination for such localities, would 
have been sure to have attracted it. 

Where such occur, they prefer large trees, Peepul, Mango, 
and Tamarind, (more commonly the two latter) usually 
selecting one of a small group, standing by itself. In the 
Punjaub, and Itajpootana, where large trees are scarce, their 
nests may be found on mere bushes, not above 10 feet from the 
ground. 

The nest is generally, firmly fixed in a fork near the top of 
the tree, and is typically a very neat, compact and characteris- 
tic structure ; it is usually circular, some 12 inches in diameter, 
and from 6 to 9 inches in thickness, with a deep egg cavity, 
some 5 to 6 inches in diameter, and from 3 to 3*5 in depth ; but 
I have seen some nests comparatively thin platforms with only 
a depression of 1*5 to 2 in depth, towards the centre. The lower 
portion of the nest is constructed of pretty stout twigs, of various 
kinds of wood, closely put together ; the upper portion of finer 
twigs, still more closely interwoven. The egg cavity or depres- 
sion, is lined with fine roots, or vegetable fibre, the roots of the 
Khus grass {Andropogon Markaiiimy) being commonly chosen 
for this purpose ; along with straw, a few feathers, and occasion- 
ally a shred or two of cloth. The lining being firmly inter- 
twined, with the twigs, forming the wads of the cavity. 

These birds make, I think, their own nests, fresh and fresh 
every year — have repeatedly seen them building new nests, in 
trees containing very nice last yearns nests of Crows and other 
birds, and though J have very often looked them up again, I 
have not, as yet, ever found a nest tenanted by the Toorumtee 
during two successive seasons. Both sexes assist in building, 
and they make no little fuss about the placing of each twig that 
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iihe^ Falcons, and a pair of Ghiinea Pigeons, frequently have 
their nests on the same tree, and live as neighbours in apparent 
amity ; both species were found thus in Sennaar in the month 
of January, 1851. 

Aooordmg to the account given by Sir Andrew Smith in the 
South African Quarterly J oumal, (Vol. I. No. April, June, 1830, 
pp. 233-235) both the manner, and the season of breeding adopt- 
ed by ^ this Falcon, in South Africa, somewhat differs firom its 
habits in these respects, as observed in Sennaar. 

His account of its nidifioation in South Africa, is as fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘ Specimens of this Hawk, are not unfrequently found, along 
the Western Coast, and I have also met with some, about the 
Langikloof, at least three hundred miles to the eastward of 
Cape Town. In these situations, it is often seen resorting in 
the evenings, to the Poplar, and other trees in the vicinity of 
farm houses, and upon such also it often builds its nest. The 
latter is constructed externally of dry twigs, and within, of hair 
and feathers, and in it are deposited from three to four eggs, 
during the months of August and September. I think that 
Bonaparte was fully justified in assigning this species, and its 
Indian congener Falco Chiqmra^ (Baud) to the separate genus 
which he instituted (Rev. Zool. 1854, p. 535) under the title 
of Ghiquem, as they appear to me to form a group generically 
distinct, both, from the typical Falcons, and also from the 
various genera most nearly allied to the genus Falco.” 

In connection with this note, I would remark, finty that a 
native once brought me a nest, with four eggs belonging to the 
Toorumtee, which he declared that he had found in the crown 
of a Borassm flahcUlformiSy our toddy Palm, which he had as- 
cended to search for nests of the Palm swift. This was in 
Bhowgaon in the Mynpooree district, where these trees are very 
common. At the time, I utterly disbelieved the story, but now 
I think that it may have been true, especially as he had no 
earthly object in deceiving me. Even if true, the bird here 
very rarely chooses this situation, most probably because the 
majority of these Palms, are with us, regularly tapped year by 
year, and no birds will build where they are liable to distur- 
bance, day by day, throughout the breeding season. ^ It will be 
seen, that Sir Andrew Smith’s account of the breeding of the 
African species, agrees well enough with the habits of our bird. 
Secondly y I would note, that I fully concur with Mr. Gurney, 
that the Hobbies, Merlins, and Toorumtees, all require generic 
separation, indeed the latter diifer more from the two former, 
t han these two do inter ae; but I have been compelled to retain 
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tie name Lithofako Chiquera^ from ignorance ( Valde deflendm^) 
of the specific name proposed for our Chiquera. I append exa^ 
measurements, and a full description, (taken from tie freshly 
killed bird) of a fine adult female. 

Dimensions. length, 13*5. Expanse, 27*25. Weight, 8*5 oz. 
Wing, 8*62; the 3rd primary the longest; 1st, 0*94shorter; 2n(i, 
0*19; 4th, 0*56. Tail from vent, 6*13 ; exterior tail feather, 0*75 ; 
shorter than central ones. Taxsus, feathered in front, for half an 
inch, 1*63. Foot, greatest length, 3*13 ; greatest width, 2*8 ; mid 
toe, 1*56 ; its claw along curve, 0*63 ; hind toe, 0*63 ; its claw 
along curve, 0*69. Bill straight, 0*75 ; along curve, nearly 1. 
From gape, 0*88 ; width at gape, 0*88 ; height at front, at 
margin of cere, 0*34; length of cere, 0*19. Wings when#olosed 
reach to within 2*25 of end of tail. 

Description. Legs and feet, pure, slightly orange, yellow ; 
claws black ; toes, long and slender, with pads, especially of pe- 
nultimate joint, much developed. Scutoe of tarsus, reticulate ; 
those of front, comparatively large ; three or four scutse at base of 
tarsus, over foot ; and those of upper surface of toes ; transverse ; 
claws, fine and very sharp ; the inner edge of mid claws, slightly 
dilated. 

Irides, rather light brown. Orbits, yellow, brightest at the 
angles of the eye. Bill, greenish yellow, at base ; bluish black 
at tips. Tongue, rather short, narrow compared with gape; 
nearly square-ended ; emarginate at tip. 

Plumage, A narrow band across forehead ; not quite pure 
white. Lores dingy white, but with a dark brown line, run- 
ning through them, and under the eye as far as the cheek 
stripe ; and over the eye, as a narrow supercilium ; and for a 
little distance behind the eye as an ill-defined patch, of dark 
brown, mingled with chestnut. The whole of the top, and 
back of the head, and sides and back of upper neck ; a rich deep 
chestnut. Lower neck behind, upper back, and scapulars, a 
pure, uniform, pale, slaty blue, or blue grey, the shafts of the 
feathers being darker. The lower back, and rump similar, but 
slightly paler, except at the very tips of the feathers. Upper 
tau coverts similar, until separately examined, when they prove 
to bo much paler, (almost white at the base) than at the tips, 
and white 3, 4, or 5 arrowhead, transverse, darker bars, which 
though, (with the exception of the terminal one, which is faint,) 
well marked, are concealed by the over-lapping of the feathers. 
The tail feathers are the same colour as the back,' (the central 
ones bein^ rather more dingy and the exterior ones, whiter) 
with greenish white tips, an inch and a half subterminal blaoK 
band and above this abont five somewhat imperfect, narrow 
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blackish, transverse bars, feeble on the central feathers, and 
outer webs of the rest, and well marked on the inner webs* The 
lesser wing coverts are the same colour as the scapulars, but the 
darker shafts* are perhaps slightly more conspicuous, and 
there is a tinge of chestnut ^ong the upper margin of the wing. 
The greater coverts of secondaries and tertiaries are perhaps a 
sKghuy dingier blue, with narrow, not sharply defined, trans- 
verse, blackidi brown bars. The winglet, and primary greater 
coverts, are similar, but the blue is dingier, the brown though 
paler, of greater extent, covering in some, nearly the whole 
inner webs. The first five primaries are brown ; with numerous 
parallel, whitish, long oval, transverse spots, or incomplete 
bars^ il^om the base, to near the tip. The secondaries are 
blue on the outer, white or nearly so on the inner webs, 
wdth numerous transverse brown bars ; narrow on the outer 
but wider on the inner webs. The last five primaries 
are intermediate in character, between the first five, and 
the secondaries. The 2nd and 8rd primaries are emarginate, 
the former noteably so on the outer web ; and the 1st and 2nd 
are conspicuously notched on the inner webs, near the points. 
The chin and upper part of the throat, are pure white. From 
the gape, there is a chestnut cheek stripe, or moustache, about 
|th of an inch long. Between this and the chestnut of the 
sides of the back of the head, and back of the neck, there is a 
broad white band coming down from the eye. The lower part 
of the throat, and the uppermost portion of the breast is white, 
the feathers having each a single linear, central, subterminal, 
browner spot, or speck it should perhaps be called. 

The whole of the rest of the lower parts, including axillaries, 
wing lining, thigh, and lower tail coverts, a bluish white, with 
numerous close narrowish, greyish, brown bars ; most conspicu- 
ous on sides, axillaries, larger lower wing coverts and thigh 
coverts, and feeble and more or less obsolete, on abdomen, vent, 
and lower tail coverts. The bars of the body feathers, specially 
on the middle of breast and abdomen, have a point developed 
downwards at the shaft, having a tendency in fact to become 
arrowhead bars as they are often called. 


No. 17. Timninouliis Alaudarius, Briss. 

The Kestrel or Windhover. 

The Kestrel with us breeds in Api^, May and June; as far 
as I am yet aware, it breeds in India, only in the Himalayahs 
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and the Dhoon; natives informed me that they had seen its 
nest in the Salt Eange of the Punjaub near Find Dadun Khan, 

In the Himalayahs, it almost invariably breeds on rooky ledges, 
or small holes, in cliffs. I know no well recorded instance of 
its nest having been found on trees in India. The nest is 
round, oblong, or semicircular, according to the shape of the 
site chosen, and is a thicker or thinner platform from 12 to 20 
inches in diameter and 2 to 6 in thickness, made of small twigs, 
in which grass roots, rags and, as Mr. R. Thompson informs 
me, at times strips of cloth, a yard and a half in length, are in- 
corporated, and serve as lining. 

The eggs are normally five in number, I believe, but two nests 
taken near Kotegurh, contained only four each, in both cases, 
considerably incubated. The eggs resemble those of the preced- 
ing species, but are slightly broader, and less uniform in their 
colour. In shape, they are broad ovals, more or less pointed or 
compressed towards one end. The ground colour is a darker 
or lighter brick or blood red, blotched, or mottled and freckled 
with a deexier shade of the same colour, the blotches being in 
some eggs strongly defined, and well marked, and the whole tint 
of the egg being, in one specimen that I have seen, browner and 
yellower than 1 have above described. The eggs are glossless, 
and the shell though fine and compact, has the sort of chalky 
texture, noticed in the eggs of F, JiUfger wad L. Chiqiiera, The 
eggs vary from 1*03 to 1*75 in length, and from 1*28 to 1*35 in 
breadth, the average of eight eggs measured, being 1*08 by 1*31. 

Although I have no record of the birds actually breeding in 
the x)lain8, I shot a female in the Etawah district, late in March, 
which was one of a jiair, that I saw frequenting a cleft in the clay 
cliffs of tlio Chumbul, near Oodee. Tlie oviduct of this bird 
containcjd a ^rhlte egg, the size of a Dove/s, and when, on seeing 
this, I next day examined the cleft, 1 found that it contained a 
new, nearly finished nest, such as a Kestrel would build. The 
native fowlers, however, by no means despicable observers, 
assured me positively that this bird never breeds in the district, 
so I hardly know what to think; esx)ecially as on another 
occasion (11th February, 18(37) I shot a i/ontig male at the mouth 
of a similar cleft in the clay cliffs of the J uinna, below Sherogurh, 
in which was a new nest, apx)arently ready to lay in. Perhaps 
these birds search clefts like these for the young of other birds, 
but the stomachs of those I have Idlled, have generally contained 
insects, bees, black ants, beetles, and the like. 

Captain Hutton remarks (in Epist.) “ The Kestrel is very 
common, both in the outer hills and the Doon ; at Mussoorie 
I have j^own it to breed upon a lofty ledge of rooks above the 
Superintendent’s offices.” 
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Tlie fifth egg has been known to weigh several grains less than 
either of those previously deposited and it has also less colouring 
matter spread over the shell than the others; both etfeots 
probably occasioned by the constitutional exhaustion the bird 
has sustained in her previous efforts. The young are hatched 
about the end of April, or the beginning of May, and are 
covered for some time with a yellowish white down.’^ 

In Scotland where the physical contour of the country more 
nearly resembles that of the tract within which in India our 
Kestrels breed, Macgillivray (I quote from Hewitson) says that 
“ twenty nests of this species might be pointed out on rocks, for 
one in a tree.” Hewitson adds that he is inclined to believe 
that the true Falcons very rarely make a nest for themselves, 
and I have no doubt that if observation be directed to this 


matter, it will be found that in the Iliinalayas, as elsewhere, 
the Kestrel often borrows or steals a nest originally belonging 
to some other bird. 

Mr. Blyth (Ibis, 1866) has the following remarks — “ There 
is a Teiiasserim (Siamese inwince) Kestrel to which attention 
should be directed— r. Satifratm, Blyth (J. A. S. B. XXXVII. 
p. 277) an adult female received from Ye is noticed in my 
catalogue of the birds in the Calcutta Museum (No. 69) as 
perhaps the female of a distinct race, remarkable for the 
great development of the black markings of its plumage. A 
young female of the same race was subsequently obtained in 
which the cap is fuscous, with scarcely any indication of rufous 
margining the feathers. The fuscous colour also prcdomimting 
over the rufous upon the whole upper plumage, and on the tail 
the rufous hands are narroicer than the hlack hands. An adult 
male Kestrel, from the vicinity of Moulmain (though rather 
deeper coloured than usual) differed in no respect from the 
common T, Alaudarius^ or perhaps, though less probably, the 
adult male of T. Saturatus may prove to be less strongly 
distinguished, as indeed is exemplified by T, Japan tens (Faun. 
-Japon. Tab. 1 and 1 b.) T, Saturatus is quite distinct from 
T, Molliccensis (Hombr. et Jacq. voyage au Pole Sud ; Ois. tab." 
1 and 2).” 

With reference to the deeper coloured example from Moul- 
main I may remark, that the Southern Indian specimens in my 
museum, are markedly of a far deeper hue than any of the large 
series obtained by me in various parts of upper India. I cannot 
learn that the bird breeds in Southern India, but the intensity 
of the rufous colouring, recalling that of T. Rupicolus or even 
the American Pmcilornis Sparverim would from analogy lead us 
to suspect, a local southern race, and this should be carefully 

• j -• — Si/Ml TnrIiQ 
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To Dr. Jerdon^B description of the adult male, we must add; 
that the tail is tipped with white, the breadth of the tipping 
increasing from the centre to the exterior feathers; the black 
band mentioned by him being a subterminal one ; all but the 
two centre tail feathers have at times linear black brown spots 
on the inner webs ; as for the quills, they are often narrowly 
edged and tipped with white, and the spots on their inner webs 
are generally more or less rufous. The cere and orbits are 
bright yellow, the legs and feet bright orange yellow. The bill 
yellowish at the base ; bluish black on culmen and at tips. The 
claws horny black ; the irides brown. 

The young male is not, as J erdon would lead one to suppose, 
exactly like the female ; it is always in the first place more 
rufous I think, and there are minor differences difficult to ex- 
press perhaps, but very perceptible to the practised eye. I sub- 
join accurate measurements and a detailed description of the 
young male. 

Dimensions. Length, 14. Expanse, 30. Weight, 7 ozs. 
Wing, 9*8 ; the 2nd and 3rd primaries equal, and the long- 
est; 1st 1*0 shorter; 4th, 0*8 shorter. Tail from vent, 7*5; 
exterior tail feathers 1*3 shorter than centre ones. Tarsus, 
(feathered in front fc" 0*5), 1*53. Foot, greatest length, 2*35 ; 
greatest width, 2*35 ; mid toe, 1*1 ; its claws straight, 0*44 ; 
hind toe, 0*5 ; its claws straight, 0*5. Bill, straight, 0*69 ; along 
curve, 0*88; from gape, 0*85; width at gape, 0*76; height at 
front at mai’gin of cere, 0*32 ; cere, only 0*19. Lower tail 
coverts reach within about 3*38 of end of centre tail feathers. 
Wings, when closed, reach to within about 2 inches of the end 
of the centre tail feathers. 

Description. Legs and feet yellow, feet slender, claws black, 
centre and outer toes connected by a membrane as far as the 
first joints. 

Orbits, yellowish green. Irides, brown. 

Cere and gape, yellow or pale or greenish yellow. Bill, pale 
greenish or bluish green at margin of tlio cere and base of lower 
mandible, pale blue beyond, deepening almost to blue black at 
the tips. Tongue, short, rather broad, thin and membraneous 
towards the tip which is slightly divided. 

Plumage. Feathers of forehead, rufous white, feathers, dark 
shafted. Feathers of the top and back of head and nape, a 
somewhat vinous rufous, each with a narrow central dark brown 
stripe. The whole of the base of the back of the neck, the 
upper back, scapulars and upper wing coverts, except the greater 
coverts of the primaries, vinous rufous, all the feathers with 
conspicuous broad bars of dark brown, the bar nearest the tip, 
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eapeciallj on the lesser wing coverts, being somewhat triangular 
in shape. Winglet, dark brown, narrowly margined with rufous 
on the outer web, and with spots or incomplete transverse bars 
of the same on both webs. Greater coverts of the primaries, 
dark brown (with a trace of or in some a well-marked paler 
tipping), paler towards the margins of the interior webs, and 
with a few blotches of the same warm rufous hue as characterizes 
the wing coverts on the outer webs and broad bars of the same, 
more or less incomjdote on the inner webs. Primaries dark 
brown on the outer webs (which have an hr/// narrow paler 
or pale rufous edging, find are unspotted, with the exception of 
three or four rulbiis spots, on those of the last two or three) , and 
inner webs brown at tlie tips, white at tlie base ; the intermediate 
portions being partly wliite and pjirtly brown, a set of brown teeth 
or scallops of bro\NTi, running out from the shaft towards the mar- 
gin, and a set of similar white teeth or scallops running out 
alternately with them from tin 5 margin towards the shaft. The 
tips of the white sfjallops deeply tinged with rufous, wliere they 
approach tlie shaft. In some of the primaries before the regular 
scallops commence, there are near the tip in the inner webs 
one or more oval rufous spots. The secondaries are a lighter 
brown, narrowly but distinctly tipped witli rufous, or in some 
dingy, white, and barred transversely with broad rufous bars, 
which pale and become almost or cpiito pure white towards the 
margins of the inner AV(d)s, and this more so towards the bases, 
where on the inner webs, these is scarcely any rufous and less 
so towards the tips where there is scarcely .any white. It is to be 
noted that in the earlier se(;on<Iaries, the brown .and in the latter 
the rufous and white predominate. Tlie tertials connect the 
scajmlars and secondfiries and resemble both ; but .are more 
unifonnly rufous and brown, and have loss (if finy) white on the 
inner webs than the later second, aries. Lowcu* back, rump and 
upper tail coverts grey, with a vinous or pinkish tinge, regularly 
baiTod with pr(jtty broad bars of brown. In some, the lower 
back and rump are unifomi with upper bacik and scapulars, only 
slightly paler ; wliile the upper tail coverts are fulvous white 
but b.aTTed as usual. Thr, t.ail fefithers are a vinous rufous, tipj)ed 
with white most broadly so in the exterior, least broadly so, on 
the centre ones, and with a broad subterminal b.and of blackish 
brown usually narrower on the 2nd exterior feather, and mucli 
narrower on the exterior feathers. Above the subterminal band, 
each feather is conspicuously barred with transverse dark brown 
bars, somewhat irregular; those on the two webs, not exactly 
coinciding at the shaft, and somewhat incomplete, as not extend- 
ing quite to the margin. The exterior feather often has a narrow 
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and obscure white margin to the outer web, and a trace of this 
is also at times visible on the 2nd exterior, while all but the 
centre feathers are more or less whitish towards the margins of 
the inner webs. 

The lores are white, thickly overlaid by fine, dark brown, 
hair-like feathers. There is a trace of a narrow brown stripe over 
the back of eye and ear-coverts ; ear-coverts lax, mingled white 
(with or without a faint rufous tinge) brown or dusky ; a brown 
cheek stripe, not very conspicuous, from the eye, past the gape, 
on either sides of the upper throat, with commonly a branch from 
the base of the lower mandible just below the gape. Chin white 
Upper throat unspotted rufous white, or pure white ; sides of 
neck below ear coverts, front of neck, breast and upper abdo- 
men, pale rufoiis or nearly pure white, most of the feathers with 
narrow central dark brown stripes, most conspicuous on sides of 
neck and body (where the stripes are dilated towards the tips 
of the feathers into broadish blotches) and least so on the upper 
abdomen, wliere they become mere specks at the tips of dark 
shafted feathers. Lower abdomen, vent, lower tail, and thigh 
coverts white or very pale rufous white, dingy about lower tail 
coverts and vent, at times with two or three minute dark brown 
specks on the thigh coverts. Axillaries white, baiTed with 
brown ; lesser lower wing coverts pure white, with tiny oval sub- 
terminal spots of dark brown. Larger lower wing coverts also 
pure white, with subterminal hoart-8haj)ed spots of dark brown, 
and most of them, chiefly those of the secondaries however, with 
more or less incomplete bars of a somewhat lighter brown. On 
tlie uridta* surfaces of tlie quills and tail feathers, the markings 
described on the upper surfaces show tlunugh. 


No. 18. Erythropus Oenchris, Natjmann. 

The Lesser Kesi rei,. 

Dr. J erdon tells us that he found this Falcon breeding on 
clifis of the Neilgherries in May and J uiie, and I regret to say 
that this is the extent of my information as to its breeeding in 
India. 

In Greece, Sicily, Palestine, &c., it breeds gregariously, laying 
three, four, or occasionally five eggs, in clefts of rooks or ruins, or 
even under the tiles of houses. It makes, it would seem, but little 
or no nest. Degland, quoted by Bree, says that “ the eggs 
are three or four in number ; very short, smaller than those of the 
Kestrel : of a reddish white, with a great number of little points 
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and fly spots of a brick red mingled together and mixed with 
small brown spots.” The egg figured by Bree measures, 
according to the drawing, 1*42 by 1*17, and is like a light- 
coloured variety of common Kesfcrel eggs. I am rather 
suspicious of Dr. Breeds eggs generally, the simple faith witli 
which he accepts, as authentic, Continental eggs with positively 
no pedigree, being more remarkable than reassuring ; but this 
egg is so common now in Europe, that I siippose he may here 
be trusted. 

Mr. Tristram in the Ibis for 1859 told us, that this species 
was “ gregarious about the ruins in the plain districts. About 
fifteen or twenty pairs were building their nests in and about 
the beautiful tower of Ramleli (Arimathea) in company with 
a still larger number of the common Kestrel, and flew screaming 
round me, as I climbed the still perfect staircase of the tower.” 

In the Ibis for 1865, he gives a full account of its nidiflcation 
in Palestine. He says, It breeds, so far as we have observed, 
invariably in communities, usually in narrow fissures of the 
rocks or in the cre^dces of ruins, not generally in very inacces- 
sible situations, but always in so narrow a cleft, and at such a 
depth in, that the eggs are hard to extract. I never found 
a colony without many of the common Kestrel breeding in the 
same place. The largest rookeries of this bird we met with, 
were in the towns of Lydda and Bainleh, and in the top of an 
old quarried cave (perfectly protected by prickly fern) in the 
town of Nazareth. Although the two species are so closely allied, 
there can be no difficulty in discriminating the eggs ; and we 
found that the Arab boys knew the difference between the two 
species at once, calling one the black nailed and the other the 
white nailed ‘ baHhik,^ ” 

Mr. Simpson in his notes on the birds of western Q-reece has 
the following interesting remarks on this species. Towards 
the middle of March, the little Kestrel (Falco CcnchriH) begins 
to arrive, and presently takes up its abode, often in considerable 
numbers, in the villages and ruins upon the plains. 

“ Whilst the common Kestrel, which occurs all the year round, 
dwells in the rocks and remote ruins, breeding generally in 
single pairs, this species prefers more inhabited places and, like 
the Swallow, trusts to mankind. In eastern Greece, one of its 
favorite localities is the renowned ruin, which crowns the 
Acropolis Bock at Athens. Most of the villages in the marshy 
plain near Mesolonghi have their colony of F. Cenchris and 
notably those in the neighbourhood of the Phidaris, where the 
insects abound on which they feed. Each of the favoured villages 
will have from half a dozen to a. dozen pairs. They breed 
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generally, under the tiles of a house sometimes iix a position 
where it is no easy matter to introduce the hand. There is 
no regular nest, hut the eggs (four and rarely five, is the comple- 
ment) are placed in a depression upon the bare wall amongst 
bits of lime mixed with the hard parts of coleopterous insects. 
Incubation commences about the middle of May, and if the eggs 
are removed, they speedily lay again ; the second time mostly 
three eggs. In size, the egg is considerably smaller than that of 
the common Kestrel ; but it appears subject to pretty much 
the same varieties of colour, being on the whole perhaps some- 
wha.t lighter.” 

This si^ecies seems to have a very wide range ; it is found 
throughout the south and south-east of Europe, the north of 
Africa, Egypt and Abyssinia, and probably all over Africa, as 
Layard notes it from the Cape. I have seen a specimen shot 
near Umballa ; and Col. Tytler tells me, he killed one near 
Delhi. It is not uncommon in the rainy season in Bengal, and 
seems to reside permanently in the hilly tracts of Southern 
India. It does not appear to go much further east, as Wallace 
does not include it in the birds of the Malay Archipelago, nor 
do I find it noticed from Japan or China. In Australia, it 
seems to be represented by -B. Genehroides, (Vig. et Horsf.) 

My friend Mr. Carter of Coimbatoor, sends me the following 
detailed measurements of an adult female, shot near Conoor. 

Dimensions — Length, 13. Expanse, 28*5. Weight, 6'44 
ozs. Wing, 9*75; the 2nd and 3rd primaries sub-equal; 2nd 
the longest. Tail from vent, 6*75. Tarsus, 1*81. Foot, greatest 
length, 2*5 ; greatest width, 2*38; mid toe, 1*13 ; its claw, straight, 
0*44; hind toe, 0*5 ; its claw, straight, 0*5. Bill, straight, 0*09 ; 
along ciu’ve, 0*75 ; from gape, 0*88 ; width at gape, 0*88 ; height 
at front, 0-5. 

He notes that the bill is plumbeous, black at the tips, and 
that the specimen measured had eaten nothing but locusts. 

Dr. Jerdon’s description of the male is not quite satisfactory ; 
he tells us, that the wing coverts are a fine blue grey, and im- 
mediately afterwards that they are vinaceous red ; quite true 
so far as it goes, but without explanation, not imlikely to per- 
plex a tyro. An adult male before me lias the lores, forehead, 
crown, occiput, nape, cheeks, ear coverts and generally the sides 
of the head and neck, a pure bluish ashy. Back, scapulars and 
lesser and median wing coverts, a deep red. Primaries and 
secondaries blackish brown, some of the hinder ones tinged 
ashy and more or less paler tipped. Tertiaries more or less 
ashy, margined rufous. Larger wing coverts tinged ashy. 
Hump and upper tail coverts, ashy blue ; tail feathers tipped 
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white, with al)lack subtenninal hand, broadest on the median, 
and narrowest on the external feathers ; the rest of the tail 
nearly conoolorous with the rump, but slightly darker. Chin 
and throat white faintly tinged with rufous. Lower tail coverts 
nearly pure white, rest of lower parts of body a delicate vinace- 
ouB red, the feathers with small brownish black spots and central 
streaks, smallest on the breast, most '►conspicuous on the sides 
and flanks. The beak, pale plumbeous, darker at the tips, and 
the claws, apparently ydloic. From the ticket on the specimen, 
it appears that the wings, when closed, reached quite to the end 
of the tail and that cere, orbits, legs and feet were bright yellow. 


No. 19. Ers^thropus Vespfertinus, Lin. 

The Ingrian Falcon, Lath. 

Of the nidification of this bird in India, which in most parts 
of the country is rare, or at any rate owing to its crepuscular 
habits, difficult to procure, (so much so, that I have never yet 
seen a specimen) nothing is known ; nay, up to this time it is 
imcertain whether the bird that occurs in India, and has hitherto 
generally been referred to this species, really belongs to it, or to 
a nearly allied form E. Amurotsis, of which more anon. 

In regard to the true VespertinuSy Mr. Yarrell tell us, that 
M. Viellot in the Faune Francaisey says, that it builds in the 
hollows of trees, or takes to the nest of the Magpie, sometimes 
in companies like Rooks, and that it flies and hawks for its prey 
only in the evening.” 

Mr. Hewitson, on Mr. Cochrane’s authority, states, that in 
Hungary, this species “ arrives about the middle of April and 
have laid their eggs early in May. They make no nest for 
themselves, but after a fight with the lawful owners, take pos- 
session of those of the Crow, Rook, or Magpie, altering or repair- 
ing them, according to their own taste. The eggs are sometimes 
six in number, but most commonly four or five ; at times as 
many as six or seven pairs breed in a single tree. The eggs,” 
Mr. Hewitson remarks, “most nearly resemble those of the 
Kestrel, being, however, for the most part considerably less ; like 
the eggs of that bird, they are sometimes finely freckled 
throughout,” and sometimes with more or less conspicuous 
blotches and spots of a darker hue. They are of course of the 
regular Falcon type, and so far as variation of colour goes, my 
description of the eggs of F. Jugger {q. v.) will, I fancy, apply 
mote or less to those of the present and other kindred species ; 
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aooording to Mr. Hewitson’s figures^ the eggs measure 1*48 
and 1*69 by 1-2. 

Of its breeding about Talien bay, N. China, Mr. Swinhoo 
had a note in the Ibis for 1861, he said — ‘‘ This handsome little 
bird-slayer was not unfrequently met with flying along over- 
head or hovering, poised in air. Judging from the contents of 
the stomachs of two I pi;ooured, I shoidd say it committed 
considerable havoc among the Larks and other field birds. It 
certainly caused considei able consternation whenever it appeared 
among them. I had an opportunity of observing the nest of 
this species twice ; one was placed amongst the topmost boughs 
of a willow, the other in the leafy foliage of some umbrageous 
tree. The nests are large and round, and built of sticks; 
resembling somewhat those of the Magpie. When the old 
birds visited the nest, the young set up a chattering cry.’^ It 
seems probable, however, that the bird here referred to, is E, 
Amurensis and not Erythropus (verus). 

Mr. Blyth, in commenting on Dr. Jerdon’s work remarked 
“ the rufous plumage of the adult female of this species, was un- 
known to Dr. Jerdon. In confinement, this species and E. 
Cenchrk do not tlirivo upon meat, but must be fed on a mixed 
diet^ like that commonly given to small insectivorous birds. Dr. 
Jordon, it will bo observed, agrees with me in referring E. 
CenchriH and E, Vosportinm to the same minimum division. I 
cannot help thinking, that all naturalists who are familiar with 
the living birds, must needs be of the same opinion. These two 
little white clawed Kostrelets only visit lower Bengal during the 
rainy season (so far as I have observed), and the same remark 
applies to Baza Lophotea^ The editor of the Ibis in a note to 
this, pointed out that it would be interesting to ascertain whe- 
ther the Indian bird was true Vef^perflmis, the Western form, or 
Amaremis^ the Eastern form, with light coloured under surface 
to the wings. 

The history of this so-called Eastern foim is this : Van Eodde, 
in the 2nd volume of his Reiseii in mdoa von ost Siberian^ men- 
tioned that the red-footed Hobbies from Eastern Siberia, had the 
under surface of the wings either entirely white, or white barred 
with grey, instead of the uniform deep tint which is found in 
European examples, and he proposed to distinguish them as 
var. A^mirensis. 

This same species, next turned up in South Africa, and the 
following note by Mr. Gurney (Ibis, 1868) contains much inter- 
esting matter in regard to the two species. 

“ Erythropm Amurensu (Eadde,) Falco VespertinuSy var. Amu- 
remiSy Radde, Reisen II. p. 102 tab. I. fig. 2 ; Ibis, 1866, p. 119 ; 
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Eastern red-footed Hobby, Iris hazel ; eyelids and bare skin, 
orange ; bill, dark orange ; black at the tip ; tarsi and feet, dark 
orange. 

Numbers of these pretty Falcons may be seen during the sum- 
mer months about the open downs in the neighbourhood of 
Maritzburg; but are not, so far as I know, found there in 
winter. 

They hunt in company, sometimes as many as twenty to- 
gether, well scanning the ground for grasshoppers, and other 
insects, of which their food seems almost entirely to consist ; they 
do not generally remain long on the wing, alighting on any low 
plant, ant-heap, or on the level ground ; in twos and threes. 
They are not particularly shy ; one may get within fifty yards 
of them without much difficulty. They seem to prefer marshy 
ground to hunt over. 

The very curious circumstance of the occurrence in south- 
eastern Africa of this species, which had previously been known 
only as an inhabitant of Amuria and of Northern China, has 
been already mentioned in the Ibis (Joe, cit,) where a brief refer- 
ence to the specimens sent from Natal by Mr. Ayre was made. 

These specimens were tliree in number, two males and one 
female, all, I believe, adult. I have also received from my friend, 
Mr. Anderson, an adult male obtained at the Kuysna, on the 
south-eastern coast of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and I have had the opportunity of examining a female specimen 
in the British Museum, procured in South Africa by Mr. Charles 
Livingstone, and believed to have been obtained near the Eiver 
Shire. 

The examples from South-east Africa appear to me to be 
specifically identical with specimens of both sexes in the Nor- 
wich Museum obtained in Northern China, consisting of a male 
and female from Yoon Ying, near Pekin, and of two males from 
the neighbourhood of Talien Bay. 

The question whether the red-footed Hobby of India, belongs 
to the present species, or to its Western congener, Erythropm 
VespertinuSy is one which, in the absence of Indian specimens, 
I am imable to decide, and to which I would beg the attention 
of ornithologists resident in that country* (Ibis, 18G6, p. 119). 

With regard to the distribution of E, Amiirensk in south 
Africa, I may add that Mr. Anderson informs me, that he has 
obtained one example in Damara Land ; where, however, E, 

• Since the above was written, Mr. G. R. Gray has been good enough to 
tell me of a sjjecimen in the British Museum brought from Nepal, which I 
agree with him in considering an immature female of E, Amurensis, 
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Vespertinus is the common species, and is indeed so numerous, 
that in a letter, dated 16th February, 1866, Mr. Anderson writes 
to me, that it appears during the wet season in incredible num* 
hers : they then come, not by thousands, but literally by tens of 
thousands. 

Of the specific distinction between E, Amuvensis and E, 
Vespertinm 1 cannot entertain the slightest doubt. The adult 
male of the former diilers from that of the latter, in having the 
under wing coverts of a pure white, instead of a slaty black, as 
well as in the sliglitly darker colouring of its upper parts. The 
female of E, Ainureuais 'liilers from the female of the other 
species, in the absence of rufous colouring on the head, neck and 
under parts, except the thighs and under tail coverts, which 
are rufous in it, as in the female of E, Venpertinm^ and 
also excepting a very slight rufous tinge on the sides of 
the neck and throat, and on the under wing coverts, near 
the carpal joint. The plumage of all the under parts in 
the female of E. Anmremk^ excepting that of the throat (which 
is pure white) the thighs and the under tail coverts, is strongly 
marked with ovate and sagittate sj^ots of dark slaty black on a 
white ground ; wliich markings assume a transverse form on 
the under wing-coverts and lower flank feathers, and produce 
a general appeai’ance of the under parts considerably resembling 
the front view of the adult common Hobby {llypotriorclm 
tSubbatco),^^ 

1 have been unable to ascertain to which form our Indian 
species belongs, perhaps both forms occur. It is to be hoped 
that some of my numerous coadjutors will make a point of 
seeming good specimens. They seem tolerably common in some 
localities. Mr. it. Thompson writing from Kumaon, says — 

“ Whilst up under the snow line in the month of September, 
I observed largo parties of these biids hovering about catching 
insects, and occasionally alighting on the ledges of rook. Eight 
to twenty birds have been seen together hovering about like 
swallows. In October last year, I saw several hovering over the 
Nynee Tal valley, and remember later, seeing one down in the 
plains.’’ 

Per contra. Dr. Stoliezka writing from the Hills north and east 
of Simla, tells us, that this species is rarely seen in the interior 
of the Himalayas, and then only in the lower Hills. 

There is this, however, to be said ; Yarrell informs us, that this 
species “ is a native of Itussia, Poland, and Austria from whence 
it passes southward” and westward to the shores and islands of 
the Mediterranean. It undoubtedly occurs in Turkey in Asia, 
Palestine and northern Africa, and at least as far south on that 
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continent as Damaxa Land. But I can hear nothing of its 
having been found in Mesopotamia, Persia, Cahool, or Kashmir 
and even westward of the Ganges, it seems very rare. At 
Darjeeling, at certain seasons, I am assured that it is common ; 
Mr. Thompson tells us the same from Kumaon ; in lower 
Bengal too it is reported plentiful during the rains. The bird 
is strictly migratory with us, coming in during and after the 
rains, when insect-life most abounds, and I apprehend, that it is 
chiefly eastward of the Ganges where vegetation is more luxuri- 
ant, and where the plains below the Hills afford a better supply of 
insect food than the comparatively arid tracts of the North West 
Presidencies, and the Punjaub, that the great mass of the birds 
cross the Snowy Range. Should sucli be the case, there is an addi- 
tional probability in favour of our bird proving to be Amurensis, 
Dr. Jerdon’s descriptions of this bird are rather meagre, and I 
therefore proceed to quote Mr. Yarrell’s, which appear unusually 
full and satisfactory. 

After their flrst change, the plumage of the males is much 
more uniform than that of the females. In the adult male, the 
base of the beak is yellowish white, the other part, dark horn 
colour; the cere and eyelids, reddish orange; the irides, dark 
brown ; the head, neck, beak, upper surface of the wings and 
tail, the throat, breast, and belly, of a imiform dark lead colour ; 
the thighs, vent, and under tail coverts, deep ferruginous ; the 
legs and toes, reddish flesh colour ; the claw, yellowish white, 
with dusky tips. The whole length of tlie bird eleven inches. 

The plumage of the young males, before their first change, 
is similar to that of young females, which will hereafter be 
described. At their first change, they become of a uniform 
pearl grey ; the thighs and flanks, ferruginous ; beak, cere, eyes, 
legs, toes, and claws, as in the old male. The vignette is taken 
from a young male bird, tliat has nearly completed his first 
change, but still retains a portion of the barred appearance of 
his first livery on the outer or distal part of the wing, on the 
lower j)art of the beak and the tail feathers, the central pair 
only of which are as yet mottled. 

‘‘ The adult female has the beak, cere, irides, legs, &c., as 
in the male ; the head and back of the neck reddish brown ; the 
eye surrounded with dusky feathers almost black ; the whole 
of the back, wing coverts, and tail feathers, blackish grey, 
barred transversely with bluish black ; upper surface of the 
wing-primaries, uniform dusky black. The chin and throat 
neariy white ; breast and all the under surface of the body, 
pale rufous, with dark reddish brown longitudinal streaks ; 
the thighs and their long feathers plain rufous ; under wing cov- 
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erts rufous, with transverse bars of dark brown ; under surface 
of the wing primaries, blackish grey, with numerous transverse 
bars of bluish grey ; under surface of the tail feathers bluish 
grey, with nine or ten transverse bars of bluish black ; the bars 
increasing a little in breadth as they approach the tip. 

‘‘ Young females have the top of the head reddish brown with 
dusky streaks ; the eyes encircled with black, with a small 
black pointed moustache descending from the anterior part of 
the eye ; ear coverts white ; upper surface of the body, dark 
brown, the feathers ending with reddish brown ; wing prima- 
ries, dusky black ; the inner edges and tips, buffy white ; the 
tail feathers, dark brown with numerous transverse bars of 
reddish brown ; throat, white : sides of the neck, the breast, 
and all the under surface of the body, pale, reddish white, with 
brown longitudinal streaks and patches on the breast ; the 
thighs and tlieir long feathers, uniform pale ferruginous ; beak, 
cere, irides, &o., as in the adult female.” 


No. 20. Hierax Eutolmus, Hodgson. 

The Eed* Legged Falconet. 

Nothing is known of the breeding of this species. Mr. Blyih 
says, that an account of the habits of the nearly allied black 
legged Falconet {II. Fruujillarim) is given in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society for 18Gd, p. 206, but of our Indian 
species, I have failed to find any record. 

It is not, I think uncommon, anywhere in the Himalayas 
east of the Ganges. I have shot it low down at Jewlee in August, 
and at the height of nearly 9000 feet, on the Takhil at the end 
of October. The first I shot, I took as it passed me, from its 
flight and glossy black, white and rufous plumage, to be some 
sort of Swallow, and so did the native with me ; but on its falling 
to my shot, and his going to pick it up, he rapidly changed his 
opinion, the fierce little creature having buried its talons and 
the point of its beak in his hand, inflicting w ounds quite surpris- 
ing, when the size of the bird, scarcely so large as a Skylark, is 
considered. 

* Three species of this genus may well be separated by the colour of their 
tibial plumes. The present which has these red, under the name above 
given. jH". Fringillarim, Drapiez. (H, Malay e.isisy Strickland and Falco 
Carulescens, VieUot) as the black legged, and H, Melanoleucm, Blyth, 
(of which I have only seen a drawing) as the white legged Falconets. 
Mr. Blyth pointed out this distinction long ago. 
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Mr. R. Thompson remarks^ — “ I have observed these birds 
make their appearance in our Q-urhwal forests in March. I 
have never found a nest, nor do I know when they breed. 

‘‘ They are quick and lively in their motions, hawking insects 
with swallow-Hke agility, and after a long flight, betaking 
themselves to a tree, always getting on some high dead branch. 

“ Their flight is rapid, direct, and made with frequent flappings 
of the wing, like the Sand Martins. On one occasion at Almor- 
ah, one passed close to where I was standing ; it was, I think 
during the month of October.’’ 

I believe this species to be migratory, spending the warmer 
portion of the year, from March to November, in well- wooded 
portions of the hilly country ; between 2o00 and 9000 feet 
altitude. They must therefore breed with us, and their first 
nest is a prize that I hope yet to see secured ; but where do they 
spend the winter ? As yet no one seems to have seen tliem in 
the plains or even in the Terai, and it seems pr(‘tty certain tliat 
they are not permanent residents in our territories. Do they 
recross the snow (as the red-footed Hobby seems to do) when 
the cold weather begins to set in ? and if so, where do they go ? 
Where, in the barren steppes of Central Asia, can they find food ? 
(to judge from the specimens that I have killed, they are entire- 
ly insectivorous) or do they work eastward towards the provinces 
that foim tlie head-quarters of the genus, which is essentially 
a south-eastern* type ? 


No. 21. Astur Palumbarius, Lin. 

Tuk Goshawk. 

The Goshawk breeds in India, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, only in the higher regions of the Himalayas, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the snows. A pair of very young 
birds were brought late in July, while I was at Simla, for the 
Rajah of Putialla from near the Chor, and the Shikaree asserted, 
that he had taken them out of a nest, placed near the top 
of some kind of Fir or Pine tree. 

Mr. R. Thompson, an enthusiastic falconer by the way, tells 
me that they breed from March to June, building on trees, a 

* There are Hierax Sericetis (Kittle) from the Philippine Islands and 
China. JOT. Fringillarius (Drapiez) from Malay (extending, Blyth says, 
sparingly into the southern Tenasserim provinces, where it meets MutoU 
Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo and Java, U, Melarioleuvm ivom Assam, 
and if distinct, if. Mrythrogmys (Vigors), from the Philippines. 
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large oireular nest of coarse twigs, in which they lay three m 
nearly pure white e^s. They confine themselves peculiarly 
to the interior of the deep precipitous woody valleys, lying 
close to the snowy peaks. They usually, I am told, select a tree 
of the Birch, Alnm Boojputtia^ or one of Cupressus Tommiosa 
to build their nests on. ^ 

During this period, the birds are very daring, and will readily 
attack a man, attempting to climb up to the nest. In these 
woods, the Moonal Pheasant is very abundant, and no doubt 
affords capital quarry for these Hawks.’’ 

Of the Goshawk in Europe, Mr. Hewitson, quoting Mr. Hay, 
says that it ‘‘ builds its own nest, and if undisturbed in its posses- 
sion, will frequently occui)y it for several years, making the 
necessary repairs. It is placed in some high tree on the out- 
skirts of the forest, and is rarely found in the interior, except in 
those parts which are open and free from timber. The eggs are 
three or four, and are frequently hatched by the middle of 
May ; they are, for the most part, spotless, but are sometimes 
indistinctly marked with brown.” The one he figures is a 
delicate bluish white, like that of Micronum BadiuSy and 
measures 2*17 by 1*72. 

Mri, Yarrell tells us that the eggs of the Goshawk are rare, 
the few that I have seen were in size and colour, 2*19 in length 
by 1*69 in breadth, of a pale bluish white, without any spots 
or streaks.” 

Compare the above with what Goidd tells us of the nearly 
allied Astur Apj^roxlmam of Australia. 

‘‘ Its nest is usually built on a large swamp-oak {Castiarina) 
growing on the side of a brook, but I have occasionally met 
with it on the gum trees {Eucalyjyfi) in the forest, at a consider- 
able distance from water ; it is of a large size, and is composed 
of sticks, and lined with gum leaves. The eggs are generally 
three in number, of a bluish white, smeared over with blotches 
of brownish buff ; they are one inch and ten lines long, by one 
inch and five lines broad. The nesting season commences in 
August and continues till November.” 

Kaup separates this species under Uraspiza, and the eggs, 
as above described, appear to differ from the typical ABtur egg, 
but I have to note that the man who brought the young birds 
from near the Chor, affirmed that he had looked down into the 
nest, from the distance of a few yards, when it contained eggs, 
and that these latter were blotched with brown Ittie those of a 
kite (M. Qomnda)y except that the brown was lighter and more 
earthy. 

Dr. Jerdon lately mentioned to me (in epist.) that ‘‘the 
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Goshawk is oooasioiially tiJten in the plains of the Punjab 
during the cold weather. I saw,” he adds, a pair in July 
1864, ihat evidently had their nest in a wood in the Asrang 
valley above Chini, about 12000 feet high.” 

My friend, Mr. Thompson, sends me the following account of 
hawing with the Goshawk in the forests of Gurhwal and the 
Terai. 

" Several are caught on the high peaks of Josheemat, Tomy- 
naut, Tuppobund, &o. during October and November, when it 
would appear that the birds leave their snow-girt valleys, and 
betake themselves to others lower down, and free from snow. ^ 
The trap consists of vertical nets six feet high, of stout thread 
enclosing three sides of a square and open at top. In the centre, 
a Pigeon is tied to the end of a small stick, which again is fasten- 
ed by the other end to a peg in the ground ; two other pegs, 
one on each side of this first peg are driven in, and from these, 
fine strings are carried to the point of the stick to which the 
Pigeon is fastened. These strings assist in keeping the stick in 
its place, when the man pulls another string, by wliich the stick 
is alternately raised, and then suddenly allowed to fall, thereby 
giving that fluttering motion to the Pigeon^s wings which best 
serves to attract the Hawk. The trapper hides undeii some 
bushes, and as his trap is usually set on the very summit of the 
ridge or peak, can keep a good look out for any bird approach- 
ing, when he sees one he begins to pull at his Pigeon and 
watches with keen anxiety every movement of the Goshawk. 
The latter, as a rule, the instant he sees the Pigeon, dashes at it 
either from one of the enclosed sides, or through the open one, 
and striking against the net is enveloped in it. The nets, I 
should note, are supported on four slender posts firmly driven 
into the ground one at each corner of the square, and to these 
the nets axe loosely himg by fine threads, or hairs from a cow^s 
tail ! 

The price of a yoimg female varies from Es. 40 to 60. Birds 
of first, second and third plumage, are valued at considerably less, 
not even a fourth of what a yoimg bird will fetch. The males 
are of proportionately less value. Nearly all of the birds caught 
in BritiA and foreign Gurhwal are taken to the Punjab, a lew 
only finding their way down to Eohilcund. 

Despite of all that is said about short wing Hawks, this bird 
is capable of attaining a high degree of eflBlcienoy as a bold and 
rapid flyer,* a fagless worker, and affording decidedly the best 

♦ Ab instanoes : — I have taken Cotumix Communis in the middle of April 
with my Goshawks flying straight off the fist at the QuaiL My Goshawks 

flown at Parlxidge and Quail 800 to 1,000 yards from where they were 
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aport tljiat can be had in a forest oountiy* When first put to 
the quarry, they fly with outspread wings, with a listless d.0^ 
motion like that of a great Owl, admirably described in Sir JoW 
Sebwright’s little pamphlet on hawking, but by eve^ day prftoc 
tioe, and constant fl 3 dngjEit the black Partridge, high feeding, 
and carefully training it to become familiar with men, dogs, and 
all other objects, likdy to frighten it, it becomes in about two or 
three months perfect at its work. The docility of the bird in 
the hands of a good trainer, is wonderful. Its intelligence is 
almost equal to that of the dogs. I have had them (and it must 
be said that the natives of India are the only people who seem 
to understand rightly the training of this bird) so docile and 
intelligent, that by the mere putting out of my hand, the birds 
have flown from the falconer’s fists and settled on mine whilst 
seated on an elephant; and this, because I was in the habit of 
receiving the birds on my fists to fiy at blacks.* Other birds 
have shown equal intelligence ; one I lately had, used to be un- 
leashed at my tent door, would fly to the nearest tree, and as the 
party set out through forest and glade, would fly from tree to 
tree, and thus keep on, quite up to the beaters and dogs, never 
lagging behind till a bird was flushed, but always sufficiently 
forward to receive the quarry as it rose. This was the best bird 
I ever had at taking black Partridge, which it always caught on 
the wing, 

‘‘It was a beautiful sight to see ‘ Sultana’ shoot out of a tree 
like a cannon shot, at a Partridge just flushed, often striking it 
before it Knew where it was. Sometimes, however, there would 
be a race — Partridge ahead. Sultana immediately behind, each 
straining every nerve, the Partridge must go on, it dare not 
settle in the grass, for to do this it must slacken its pace, each 
moment biinging the Hawk closer to it, till at last it is clutched. 
This, over a fine spread of grass, without much interruption to 
the view, is a splendid sight ! Another fine flight often to be 
witnessed with these birds, is the taking the Francolin in tall 
heavy grass. A line of elephants are beating up the game. 
The flushed P^ridge rising out of the grass towers straight up; 
the Hawk is slipped, and follows horizontally the direction of the 
other, until if sees it descending, when, springing up almost per- 
pendicularly, the Hawk seizes the quarry. 

“ Iffie Goshawks I have had, after a preliminary education of 
Partridge hunting, have generally been put at Jungle Fowl, 
Kalleege Pheasant, Hares, and Peacocks. Ki all of which 

* I hasten to expkin that Mr. Thompson means black Partridges and not 
as wme of onrEn^ish philanthropists (P) would certainly ooi^ude, natives 
of Jiidia. 
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tiiey haiFe dme well, I have taken a dozen Jungle Fowl in a 
ocmple of hours with them, using dogs to flush the birds. They 
have also killed Peacocks in a single flight, and Hares without 
ever having been booted. I have also taken Teal and Ducks in 
woody swamps, by appearing at the water from a point whence 
a distant view could be had of the WaW-fowl. Ine Hawk, on 
being shown the Ducks, would fly at once to the tree nearest to 
ihem, and there wait in ambush. The beaters were then sent 
to flush the Fowl, one of which the Hawk caught in liie air as 
the flock rose, almost perpendicularly, out of the water.’’ 


No. 22. Lophospiza Trivirgatus, Ebinw. 

The Crested Goshawk. 

While the common Goshawk is a true Palsearotic type, never I 
believe finding its way far south of 30'^ North Latitude, the Crest- 
ed Goshawk belongs essentially to the middle Palietropical or 
Indian Region, and while unknown north and west of Delhi, is 
found throughout Southern India and Ceylon, in Assam, Bur- 
mah, Java, Borneo, Sumatra and the Philippine Islands, For- 
mosa, and probably Southern China generally. 

I know nothing of the nidification of the species beyond 
what Layard, quoted by Jerdon, says, of its breeding on rocks 
in Ceylon. It is common enough on the Neilgheries, and it is 
to be hoped that some of my correspondents there, wfll make it 
a special study. 

Swinhoe has the following note (Ibis, 1866) on ‘‘ a fine fe- 
male” killed in Formosa. “ Length, 16*25 inches ; wing, 9 
inches ; tail, 7*6 inches. First quill, 1*5 inches shorter than the 
third, which is 0*3 inch shorter than the fourth and fifth, the 
longest in the wing. The second to the fifth quills indented on the 
inner web, the first less sinuated. Tail of twelve, nearly equal 
feathers, rectrices barred, the outer pair with only one faint 
bar near the base, and an indistinct one near the tip. Legs 
yellow. Claws black. Tarsi about 2*75 inches long, feathered 
for about 1*75 inches down the front ; middle toe without the 
claw, about 1*62 inches ; claw of outer toe, about the same size as 
that of the middle toe, inner toe, shorter than the outer, with 
the claw nearly as large as that on hind toe.” 

Wallace in the Ibis for 1868, gives the “ bill black, base, lead 
colour ; iris and cere, orange yellow ; cheeks and orbits olive ; 
‘feet yellow. Len^ 16 indies.” 
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No. 23. Micronisus Badius, Ghel. v 

The Shikba. 

The Shikra lays in April and May, building for itself 
moderately sized nest on trees, large and lofty ones being, as 
far as my experience in the plains goes, always sele^edL 
Writing from Gurhwal, Mr. Thompson says — “ This is a regular 
breeder in our forests, and always chooses trees standing on the 
edges of streams or stagnant pools. The birds are very fond 
of frogs, which they are constantly stooping at. They are 
noisy, and quarrelsome, if any large bird approaches their nest.” 

The nest is usually placed in a fork higli up, and near the top 
of the tree. It is but loosely built of twigs, and smaller sticks 
lined with fine grass roots, is much smaller and less compact 
than those of the Toorumtee, {Lithqfalco Chicquera) often are, 
and may average about ten inches in diameter. 

The greatest number of eggs I have ever taken in a nest was 
four, but I am inclined to think that the generality only lay 
three. The eggs do not vary much in shape. They are a little 
shorter and stouter than those of L, Chicquera, They are oval 
or somewhat pyriform, a rather longer egg in proportion to its 
breadth than one expects to find in this class of bird. They 
belong to the Goshawk and not to the Sparrow Hawk type. 
Smooth, fine, glossless shells, of a pure, delicate, pale bluish white, 
as a rule absolutely devoid of markings ; at most, thinly sprin- 
kled all over with very faint grayish specks and spots, thus 
differing widely from the aj)parent]y closely allied A, 
whose eggs are often richly, and always, I believe, more or less 
marked. 

In size the eggs vary from 1*5 to 1’63 in length and from 1*2 
to 1*26 in breadth, but the average of a dozen eggs was 1*55 X 
1*24. These little Hawks take, 1 should say, a lull month in 
preparing their nest, only putting on two or three twigs a day 
which they place and replace, as il‘ they were very particular, 
and had a great eye for a handsome nest, whereas, after all their 
fuss and bother, the nest is a loose ragged looking affair, that no 
respectable Oow even, would condescend to lay in, I can never 
help thinking of the Public Works Department, when I see these 
Shikras busy building. All the fuss they make about soientifio 
training, and elaborate plans, estimates, budgets and what not, 
and how after all, the residt of their labours, is only some hide- 
ous, straight up and down, blank wall, bam-like, mud and plas- 
ter affair, with which no respectable, unsekntifie i^ve would 
have ventured to disfigure the face of the earth. 
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M. BadiuSy Brmhydactylm^ Sphemrusy are said by Bree to be 
very close to each other. Length of wing and tail; length and 
thi<fciess of tarsus ; and length of mid toe, and proportions of 
primaries are what chiefly assist in discriminating these nearly 
allied species. Plumage, owing to its extreme variability in this 
family, going for little. I have recorded carefully the measure- 
ments of ten males and ten females of this species, and subjoin 
the result which may be useful for comparison with those of 
nearly allied races. 

Wing F. 7-9 to 8*3 ; M. 6*8 to 7*3. Tail F. 6*8 to 7*2 ; M. 6*5 
to 5*9. Tarsus F. 1*9 to 2*0; M. 1*8 to 1*9 ; mid toe to root of 
claw F. 1*25 to 1*4 ; M. 1*06 to 1*15. Circumference of tarsus, 
at middle F. 0*65 to 0*73 ; M. 0*6 to 0*65 ; 

Istprimary shorter than the 4th by F. 2*5 to 2*7 M. 2*38 to 2*55 


2nd 

do. 

do. 

F. 0-9 to 1-0 M. 0-84 to 0-9 

3rd 

do. 

do. 

F. 0-12to0-25M. 0-05 to 0-16 

5th 

do. 

do. 

F. 0-2to 0-25 M. 0-12 to 0-15 


In reading remarks in regard to the various species of Acci- 
pitersy I often see stress laid on the absence or presence of bars 
on central, or outer feathers, and on the showing through or the 
contrary, of these bars, on the under surfaces, especially of the 
outer feathers. This class of characters appears to me of but 
little value, depending, as I believe them to do, mainly upon 
age. I have kept numbers of Jf. Badim for years at a time, 
rearing them from the nest, and from the following notes drawn 
up, when I had peculiar opportunities of watching the changes, 
it will be seen, that in this species at any rate, the presence or 
absence of bars on any part of the tail, is simply worthless as a 
specific character. 

The young Shikras have (with the subnoted exception) all 
the tail feathers barred on both webs, with normally six bars in 
the female, and five in the male (though this difference is not 
invariable) including one near the base, hidden by the upper 
tail coverts, always feeble and sometimes wanting. The outer 
web, of the outer feather, on each side, commonly (even in veiy 
young birds) shows only a terminal and none of the other bars. 

At this stage, the bars show through on the under surface of 
all the feathers. 

Even in the quite young birds, the bars on the inner webs of the 
outer feathers, are less than half the breadth of those on the 
other feathers, and are not imfrequently much more numerous. 
As they get older, the birds begin to lose all but the terminal 
bar on me centre tail feathers, the other bars turn into spots ; 
then these disappear and only lighter anddarker alternate patches 
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on the shafts indicate where the bars once were, and then these 
also disappear, and leave the central feathers of a pure grey 
brown, or perhaps, I should say, brownish dove-colour in <;he 
females, and french grey in the males, narrowly tipped with 
white, and with one moderately broad subterminal deep brown 
bar, which itself soon disappears in the males, and even in the 
females, as time runs on, becomes more feeble, and more of a 
spot, and in one old female I now have, has entirely disappeared. 
Simultaneously, the bars on the inner web of the outer tail 
feather on each side, begin to show less and less on the under 
surface, from which after a time they altogether disappear, and 
having during this process, ^own feeble on the upper surface 
too, go on fading and fading, till at last they disappear there 
also. ' 

The lateral tail feathers share in the change ; those immediate- 
ly next the central ones, lose all bars on their outer webs, except 
the terminal one, which is much reduced ; while in the next two, 
on either side, the bars on the outer webs become very faint, and 
though this seems exceptional in the females, I have a specimen 
in which all the lateral tail feathers have lost all the bars except 
the terminal one from their outer webs, and in the old males 
this seems the rule ; even the terminal bar in these latter, becom- 
ing feeble and ill-defined. 

Besides the minor differences pointed out in the foregoing, 
between the sexes and the important one of size, it should be 
noted that while the old male, becomes a sort of hoary ashy him 
on the back and scapulars, the females seem never to become 
more than a pale brownish ashy ; moreover, the rufous brown of 
the breast and upper abdomen is deeper in the adult female 
than in the male, and there is more of it. 

The changes above described, do not always take place at the 
same period; specimens may be met with, with the back and 
scapulars ashy, and yet with bars on all the tail feathers, white 
at other times, quite brown birds that show still, here and there, 
faint traces of rufous margins to the back i)lumage, will be found 
to have lost most of the tail bars. 

In almost every case, the chin and throat are tvhUe and free 
from longithdinal strice, but have a conspicuous dark central 
stripe. I had, however, an adult female with plenty of these 
striae, and in old males, the central stripe often grows very faint, 
and has entirely disappeared in one specimen in my museum. 
The length of wing, tarsus and mid toe, varies a good deal, as 
will have been seen ; the thickness of the tarsus even, is not in- 
variable, and the more I study this group, the more doubt^ do 
I feel of the value of most of the characters relied on as speeMc, 
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md on the streng^ of which speoiea are at tiined institated 
from a single speoimen. 

Even the colour of the iris is not invariable. Usually the 
irijies of the adults are bright yellow, but both Mr. Brookes 
(who first pointed this out to me) and myself, have repeatedly 
imot specimens, in which the, iris was the brightest ruby red, 
much the same colour as that of JElanus Melanopterus usually is. 
Bree, by the way, figures the iris of this latter as bright yellow, 
and having shot numbers, and always found the iris bright red, 
I conceived this to be a simple mistake ; but Mr. Brookes assures 
me, that he has met with specimens, in which the irides really 
were yellow, though this, in India at least, is most exceptional. 

I carefully compared a young bird, in Col. Tytler’s museum, 
sent by Layard from the Capo, ticketed : ‘‘ ^4. Tachiro, young 
male ; Damara Land,” with a series of young male Badius^ 
and I was utterly unable to see how they could be separated ; 
compared with some specimens, the tarsus was a trifle slenderer 
and the wings longer, but with others again, the bird was 
absolutely identical. Perhaps the difference is clearer in the 
adult or possibly (a good number of the birds sent by him are 
clearly wrongly named) Layard may have sent one of his old 
Indian birds by mistake, but if no error has been committed, 
the resemblance between the young of these two species, is most 
remarkable ; so far as plumage and such dimensions as can be 
ascertained in the dry skin go, they seem positively identical. 

Accurate and detailed measurements and descriptions taken 
from the flesh are often useful for comparison, and I therefore 
subjoin such, of a nearly fully adult male, killed on the 10th 
of March. 

Dimensions. Length, 12*13. Expanse, 23. Weight, 4*75 oz. 
Wing, 6*88 ; the 4th primary the longest ; Ist, 2*38 ; 2nd, 0*88 ; 
3rd, 0*07 ; 5th, 0*13 shorter. Tail, from vent, 5*88 ; exterior tail 
feathers, 0*5 shorter than central ones. Tarsus, 1*88 ; feathered in 
front for 0*56. Foot, greatest length, 2*63 ; greatest width, 2*13 ; 
mid toe, 1*06 ; its claw, 0*47 ; hind toe, 0*59 ; its claw, 0*56. BiU, 
straight, 0*72 ; along curve, 0*81 ; from gape, 0*78 ; width at 
gape, 0*63 ; height at front at margin of cere, 0*31 ; length of 
cere, 0*25. Wings when closed reach to within 3 inches of end 
of t^. Lower tail coverts, 2*88 of ditto. 

Description. Legs and feet, rather dingy greenish yellow, 
Bcutellation on front of tarsus and toes transverse, rather feeble ; 
on sides and back of tarsus, obscure. Toes slender, 2vA 
joint-pad of mid and outer toes, well developed. Claws, slender, 
sharp-pointed, pretty well curved, black ; iimer edge of mid toe, 
dl^w scarcely perceptibly dilated. 
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Irides, yellow. Bill, blackish homy ; blue at gape, base of 
lower, and sides of upper, mandible. 

Tongue small, somewhat fleshy bluish and like lower 
mandible, dusky at tip ; obtuse ended, with a conspicuous 
depression down the centre. 

Plumage. The lores, cheeks, chin and throat, slightly 
greyish white. The ear coverts having the faintest possible 
shade of fulvous, and the chin and throat having just the trace 
of a central dark line. 

The whole top and back of the head, a pale rather brownish 
slaty, paler just at the forehead and immediately above the 
eyes. Sides of the neck, behind the ear coverts, pale fulvous, or 
faintly reddish brown, nearly meeting on the nape ; the whole of 
the base of the neck in front, and at sides, the breast, sides, and 
upper abdomen, white, with numerous, close, regular, narrow, 
transverse bars of the same pale faintly reddish brown, closer 
on the upper breast, and wider apart, and slightly feebler lower 
down. The base of the nock behind, shoulders, scapulars, back, 
mmp, tail feathers, and their coverts, and whole upper surface 
of the wings, generally slaty. The first five primaries being 
dusky at the tips, and all the primaries, winglet, and anterior 
portion of wing, being a shade darker. In the basal portion of 
the scapulars prob.ibly more than half the feathers are white, 
though this, owing to tlie over-lapping of the feathers is little 
seen ; about half the interior webs of all tlie quills (except the 
first four primaries in which the white only begins above the 
notches) white, all, with several incomplete moderately broad 
transverse dark bars in the inner webs, which are faintly visible 
even on the dusky tips of the early primaries. The central 
tail feathers have darker patches on their shafts, corresponding 
with the transverse bars on the lateral feathers, but no bars, 
narrow white tips, or subterminal dark bands. The lateral tail 
feathers all with narrow white tips and an obhque patch of 
white on the inner webs on the basal halves, and the rest of the 
inner webs rather lighter than the outer. All the lateral 
feathers but the outermost with a i)retty broad subterminal 
dark band, and four somewhat narrower similar dark transverse 
bands, traceable on both webs but much more conspicuous on 
the inner. The exterior tail feathers are browner and less slaty 
than the rest of the tail, have no subterminal band, and seven or 
eight narrow, brownish, transverse bands on the inner web only. 
The lower part of abdomen, vent, thigh coverts, flanks, and lower 
tail coverts, pure white. The lower surface of the tail, greyish 
white, the broad blackish bars of the four lateral feathers on 
each side showing through conspicuously, and the narrow bars 
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spots, which assume a crescentic shape and lighter colour on the 
abdomen, thighs, and under tail coverts ; under wing coverts 
above fawn colour, below cream colour, barred with grey and 
brown on all the feathers, less distinct on the two above and 
below ; beak horn colour ; tarsi and feet yellow/’ 

Mr. Bree further adds : “ In addition to the measurements, 
the male adult Levant Sparrow Hawk differs from that of A. 
Nisus, In the darker upper plumage. 2nd, In the closer 
barring of the under plumage, ^rd. In the under wing coverts 
being Hghter rufous, and less barred, and by the deep black un- 
colorous primaries beneath, those of A, Nims being barred to the 
end. 4dh, By the two first under tail feathers being uncolorous 
grey, while those of are strongly barred, bth. By the 

primaries being black brown and uncolorous above, while those 
of Nism are lighter and distinctly barred, and 6fh, The cheeks of 
the Levant Sparrow Hawk are slight grey, while those of Nisus 
are rulbus.” 


No. 24. Accipiter Nisus, Lin. 

The Sparrow Hawk. 

A Sparrow Hawk, but whether the present or the next species, 
I am unable to decide, breeds commonly enough in woody 
valleys in the interior of the Himalayas. I have repeatedly 
seen their nests and once (in May) took one about two marches 
on the Mussourie side of Grungootree, containing four bluish 
white, red blotched eggs exactly like, it seemed to me, the 
Sparrow Hawk’s eggs I had so often taken as a boy at home. 
Unfortunately I was then a mere sportsman, and troubled my- 
self little about anything but game, and therefore neither shot 
the parent nor preserved the eggs. 

Capt. Thompson of Simla, (not Mr. E. Thompson of Gurh- 
wal) assures me, that two pairs of the true Sparrow Hawk, breed 
yearly in Anandale, just below Simla, laying in May and June. 

Of the breeding of this species in England Mr. x arrell tells 
Tis that “ the Sparrow Hawk generally takes possession of some 
old or deserted nest in a tree, most frequently that of the Crow, 
in which the female deposits four or five eg^s, each about one 
inch seven lines long, by one inch four Imes broad, of a pale 
bluish white, blotched and spotted with dark red brow. The 
young are covered with a delicate and pure white down, and 
axe abundantly supplied with food.” 
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Mr. Hewitson tells us that the eg^ of this species may 
sometimes be found upon the ledge of some lofty cliff, but are 
more frequently to be met with in trees, for the most part occu- 
pying the usurped nest of a Crow or Magpie. Occasionally it 
would seem to make its own nest in low trees or thorn bushes, 
a flat shallow structure, composed of slender twigs similar to 
that of the Ring Dove, but larger. The eggs of the Sparrow * 
Hawk, although usually very readily distinguished from those 
of any other species, are subject to varieties, which sometimes 
rather resemble those of the Kestrel, but are never marked with 
the same rich crimson colouring. There are some specimens on 
which all the markings are very obscure and indistinct ; and 
others on which all the dark blotches of colour are at the smaller 
instead of the larger end. I know of no egg which is so subject 
to this variety. Mr. Walter’s collection contains one that is 
white, except a few black dots ; another that is pointed at the 
small end like the egg of a Wader.” The eggs he figures are tery 
broad ovals, measuring 1*5 X 1*3, and 1*52 X 1*26, a wliitish 
ground, profusely blotched and spotted, with different shades, of 
brownish red and reddish brown, very similar to well marked 
eggs of our common Kite (if. Gorinda). 

Compare in regard to the breeding of this species, what Q-ould 
tells us of Aecipiter Torquafus a nearly allied Australian form. 

‘‘ The breeding season lasts from August to November, and the 
nest, wliich is rather a large structure, composed of sticks and 
lined with fibrous roots and a few leaves of the gum tree, is 
usually placed in the fork of a Swamp Oak ( Castiarim) or other 
trees gromng on the banks of creeks and rivers, but is occasion- 
ally to be met with in the depths of the forests. The eggs are 
generally three in number, of a bluish white, in some instances 
stained and smeared over with blotches of buff ; in others, I have 
observed square -formed spots and a few hair-like streaks of deep 
brown ; their medium length is one inch and six lines by one 
inch and two lines in breadth.” 

As regards the Sparrow Hawk commonly flown by native 
falconers, (whether the present or the next species I cannot say) 
Mr. R. Thompson writes as follows : 

Though & highly prized bird by the natives for its speed 
and courage, it does not really come up to the Besra, {Aecipiter 
Virgatiis) even for courage ; its powers of endurance are much 
less and it is less easily reclaimed. Many birds appear regular- 
ly at Nynee Tal every year about October. I have had several 
specimens alive, sent in to me from the interior “where they have 
been caught in traps set for the Goshawk, having readily flown 
at the live Pigeon bait. It is a delicate and difficult bird to 
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keep. And with all its boasted speed, is but second to the 
Besra for every kind of hard field or wood work. What the 
Besra would do at the first throw, the other could not do till 
the quarry was exhausted. To hunt with the Basha, requires a 
deal of tact, you must not throw it whilst the wind is high, you 
must keep well within the proximity of woods and trees, and 
not baulk it with birds larger than it can afford to strike and 
clutch.’’ 

One thing is to be said, native falconers generally over-do 
the training of this bird, and make it too dehoate — ^probably if 
more hardily reared and trained, it would do better, and turn 
out as tough and useful in its way as its larger relative, the 
Q-oshawk. Descriptions of the European Sparrow Hawk vary 
a good deal. It is very essential to have as minute a record as 
possible of the plumage &o., of these various Accipiters and I 
shall quote one or two descriptions of this present species from 
English works, the more so that this will help to show the dis- 
tinctness of the species I shall next have to deal with. 

Mr. Yarrell says, ‘‘ The adult male measures about twelve 
inches in length ; the beak blue, lightest at the base ; the cere 
greenish yellow, the irides yellow ; the top of the head, nape of 
the neck, back, wings, and wing coverts, rich dark brown, in 
very old males with a tinge of bluish grey ; feathers of the tail 
greyish brown, with three conspicuous transverse bands of dark 
brown ; the chin, cheeks, throat, breast, belly, thiglis, and under 
tail coverts, rufous with numerous transverse bars of darker rufous 
brown, legs and toes, long, slender, and yellow ; the claws curved, 
sharp and black. 

‘‘ The female is generally three inches longer than the male ; 
the beak, bluish horn colour ; core yellowish, the irides yellow ; 
the top of the head, upper part of the nock, back, wing, and 
tail coverts, brown, the base of many of the feathers white, 
which extending beyond the edge of the feather immediately 
above it, causes a white spot or mark ; primaries and tail fea- 
thers light brown, barred transversely with darker brown ; 
tinder surface of the neck, body, wing coverts, and thighs, 
greyish white, barred transversely with brown ; under surface 
of the wing and tail feathers of the same colour,* but the light 
and dark bars much broader ; the first six wing primaries emar- 
ginated ; the fourth and fifth quill feathers equal, and the long- 
est, the first quill feather the shortest ; the legs and toes yellow ; 
the claws long, curved, sharp, and black. 

“ The young male Sparrow Hawk resembles the female ; but 
the brown feathers of the back and the wing coverts are edged 
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with reddish brown ; feathers of the tail reddish brown, parti- 
cularly toward the base, with three conspicuous dark brown 
transverse bands. In other particulars like the female, and 
both have a collar formed by a mixture of white and brown, 
which extends from the sides of the neck to the nape.” 

From the Naturalist’s Library, I quote the following — 

“ The male has the upper plumage of an uniform pale black- 
ish grey ; tip of the tail and nuchal collar white ; quills clove 
brown, darkest at the tips, with clouded bars on their inner 
webs. Tail with a dark bar after the white tip, shading up- 
wards, and three bars afterwards indistinct above, decidedly 
marked beneath. Auriculars, buff orange, darker along the 
shafts. Throat and chin pale ochraceous, with dark shafts; 
breast, belly, vent, and thighs, ochraceous ; shafts dark, and 
thickly marked with reddish buff orange ; in the centre of the 
belly tinted with brown, under tail coverts white. Length 
above twelve inches ; from shoulders to tip of fifth quill, eight 
and a quarter. 

The female, with the upper parts clove brown, darkest on the 
crown, and sometimes tinted with rufous ; on the tips of the 
auriculars, above the eyes, and on the hind head, the tips of the 
feathers only are dark, and the light bases appearing, produce a 
pale line above the eyes, and a variegation with white on the 
hind head ; the quills and tail are baiTed with narrow darker 
bands, conspicuous on the under surface of both. The under- 
parts are of a delicate yellowish white, on the throat and neck 
streaked with clove brown, sometimes tinted with rufous, and 
on the other parts, except the lower tail coverts, barred with 
the same colour, which also runs to a point on the apical bands, 
and sometimes along the shafts ; at times these bars are much 
darker than at others, and shew beautifully and distinctly 
on the pure white breast ; feet and legs gamboge yellow ; 
irides rich safron yellow. Length from 14 to 15 inches; 
one shot this morning (in November, 1836) 14 inches 3 
quarters; expanse of wing 24 or 25 inches. In a yoimg 
female before us, the upper parts are nearly yellowish brown, 
tinted with grey, and have the edge of each feather ochra- 
ceous ; on the* head and back of the neck darker, and edged 
with rufous. The lower parts yellowish white, on the breast, 
a yellowish brown streak along the shaft of the feather, which, 
on the lower part of the breast, or on the belly, stretched out 
at the base to a bar, and produced an appearance at once both 
barred and streaked. On the thighs and vent, the distribution 
is in bars of a brownish tint. In the young Goshawk, the breast 
marking is aU longitudinal bars, here it assumes somewhat that 
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of the adult bird, in both the colouring of the markings in the 
young is brown, <3ie adults a rich black.” 


No. 24 {bis). Accipiter Melaschistos, Sp. Nov. 

The Dove Hawk. 

Under the above name, I venture to draw attention to what I 
believe to be a perfectly distinct species, although hitherto con- 
founded with the true Kisifs. 

The chief distinctive features are, its greater size, and the 
much greater intensity of the colour of the upper plumage, espe- 
cially in the female. 

When at Simla I examined the numerous specimens of A. 
Nisus from France and England in Col. Tytler’s museum ; of 
these, the wings and tails measured as follows : 

Females. Wings 9*25 — 9*()2. Tails 7*75 to 7*88. 

Males. „ 8*13 — 8*38. „ 6*55 to 6*88. 

And these measurements are much the same as those given 
by European authors. 

Of all these birds, none of the females are ashy above, several 
are apparently quite adult, but all are brown above ; a drab brown, 
rufous drab brown, clove brown, or what you will, dusky at 
times on the head, but still brown, and this seems to be insisted 
on by all the English doscribers whom I have quoted. Now 
the females of my new (?) species, have in the first place the 
wings 10*12, 10*25, 10*5, and the tails 8*25, 8*4, 8*5. They 
are very much darker than any of the European specimens, and 
of a wholly different shade ; it can hardly be called brown at all, 
a sort of blackish slaty, or in some, inky olivaceous, especially 
on the head and nape (it is paler elsewhere) which reminds one 
of the same parts of F. Pcrigrinator or Atriccps, The bill ap- 
pears far more powerful, the tooth or festoon larger and more 
conspicuous, the bars of wing and tail broader and stronger, the 
bars on the lower surface broader and more decided, hieing as 
broad as the white interspaces. I am aware that these char- 
acters are not absolute, that in this genus, all these points vary 
widely, in individuals of the same species, but taken altogether, 
these differences give the bird a distinctive character. 

Bree’s figure of the male A, Brivipes (A. Qumeyi, Bree. Vol. 
IV. p. 185) would do well enough for our females, but the 
difference of size is irreooncileable ; ne gives the following dimen- 
sions for that species. 
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Length. 

Wing. 

Tarsus. 

TaU. 

Adult male. 

14-2 

8-5 

1-8 

7-0 

Young male. 

13-3 

8-3 

1-8 

6-5 

Adult female. 

14-5 

9-3 

2-0 

7-0 

Yoimg female. 

15-5 

9-0 

1-7 

7-0 

The same dimensions for two of our birds are : 



Length. 

Wing. 

Tarsus. 

TaU. 

Young male. 

15-75 

9-75 

2-25 

8-5 

Adult female. 

16-5 

10-5 

2-35 

8-7 


The primaries of our bird moreover are strongly marked 
instead of being unioolorous, as lie says. As for there being no 
marks on the outer laterals, which if I understand him rightly, 
he rather insists on, this I take it, is pretty often in this family 
dependent on age, the marks are very faint in one European 
Nisns before me, they wholly disappear in the old Badlus, and 
are disappearing in one MelmcJmtos. Setting the minor points 
aside, the left hand drawing in his plate (the male) though 
scarcely dark enough^ especially about the upper parts, and the 
description so far as colour goes, would answer well enough for 
our female, though the bill, as figured, is neither long enough, 
nor powerful enough, nor the tooth strong enough. 

I think it will be admitted that this species is distinct from 
Nmm, Unfortunately I have not long enough discriminated 
tliis species to have a good series. The only sj)ecimens I know, 
are a pair (female adult, male in second plumage) sent by me 
to my friend Mons, Jules Verreaux at Paris, a young male and 
second plumage female, now in my museum, and two old birds 
both luobably females in Col. Tytler’s. 

I proceed to give a description of these latter, sex not ascer- 
tained, but from the length of the wings, 10*25 and 10*5, proba- 
bly females. 

The head, nape, and upper back, deep blackish, olivaceous 
brown, with even a tinge of slaty on the head and nape, where 
there are traces of a white patch owing to the bases of the fea- 
thers showing through. The scapulars, slightly less deep, 
blackish brown. Lower back, rump, and upper tail coverts, 
somewhat slaty brown. Upper wing coverts, and quills hair 
brown. The secondaries, and some of the primaries, with 
traces of darker bars on the outer webs. Tail, greyish brown, 
or brownish slaty with five broad transverse dark brown bars ; 
the upper bar hidden by the upper tail coverts. - The subtermi- 
nal bar broadest ; a narrow white tipping, most conspicuous on 
the centre feathers. The lores white, a trace of a whitish streak 
behind the eye, cheeks rufous white, the feathers with dark 
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brown linear central stripes. The ear coverts rufous, with dark 
central stripes and the longer feathers tipped blackish brown. 
A black line immediately under the eye running over the ear 
coverts and lost in the dark tips of these. Chin, and throat, 
rufous white, most rufous towards tlie sides of the neck, and 
each feather with a dark shaft, or narrow dark central stripe. 
The whole of the breast, abdomen, sides, thigh coverts, axilla- 
ries, and lining of the wing, white ; conspicuously, closely and 
broadly barred with dark brown ; many of the feathers with 
a rufous tinge towards the tips, and some of them especially in 
the flanks, with rufous more or less taking the place of the 
brown bar. The lower tail coverts nearest the vent, narrowly 
barred with paler brown ; the longer tail coverts pure white. 
A conspicuous patch of rusty or pale chestnut on the sides. 
Inner webs of the primaries strongly haired white, or greyish 
white, and dark brown ; the bars pcrj)endicular or nearly so to 
the shaft, and not slanting as in the Eiiropoau specimens of 
N’wiis that I have examined ; the whole barring of the uiirler 
surface is much closer and more conspicuous than in any of the 
nine specimens of from Europe, with which I have com- 
pared it, the bars being in one quite as broad, and in the other, 
nearly as broad as the white interspaces. The feet are larger ; 
the hind toe and claw, and inner too and claw, conspicuously 
so. The wings appear to bo more ]iointed and much larger than 
in an}^ of the apparently adult European specimens (females) 
from France, and from England with wliich I compared tliem. 
Of the second plumage male, which I sent to Mons. Verreaux 
I have no detailed notes, but the whole upper plumage, had a 
dark olivaceous tint, unlike anything I have ever seen in 
Nimis, 

The female in second plumage, a small bird comparatively, 
measured. Length, 16-5. Wing, 10-12. Tail, 8-(). Expanse, 0*31. 
Tarsus, 2*5. Mid toe to root of claw, 1*8. The upper parts are 
grey brown, darker and more slaty about the head, na])e and 
upper back, whitish about the forehead, over the eye, ancl with 
a mottled white patch (owing to the white bases of the feathers 
showing through) on the nape. Tlie scapukirs, lesser wing 
coverts, upper tail coverts and most of the feathers of the back, 
with darker shafts, and the longest upper tail coverts tipped 
white and with a dark subterminal band. Tail, a sort of dove 
colour slightly paler on the lateral feathers, tipped white and 
with five broad transverse dark brown bands (one hidden by 
the upper tail coverts) on both webs of all the feathers, except 
in the outer web, of one of the exterior laterals, from which the 
bars have nearly disappeared. The chin, throat, and sides of 
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neck yellowish white, tinged rufous towards the sides, all the 
feathers dark shafted. Lores and ear coverts whitish, the latter 
dark shafted, tinged rufous towards tlio tips, and the hinder- 
most ones tipped blackish brown. A blackish brown line 
through the lores, (where it is very narrow,) running under the 
eyes, (where it is about 0*15 wide,) and joining into the dark 
tips of the hinder ear coverts. The whole breast, abdomen and 
lower parts generally, fulvous white, regularly barred transverse- 
ly with mingled dark brown and rufous, the bars on the breast 
being as broad as the interspaces and diminishing in width as 
they recede from the breast, till those on the tibial plumes, are 
only half as wide, and those on the lower tail coverts only 
average one-fourth as wide as tlie interspacjes. There is a regu- 
larity, straightness, and dosenoss in tlio barrings of the lower 
parts, unlike any of tlie European that I have been able to 

compare them with and unlike the figures in Yarrcll and in the 
Naturalist’s library. 

The sides are much tinged with rufous, which there nearly 
wliolly displae.es the brown. 

Then there is the young male in first plumage (sex ascertain- 
ed by dissection) shot by my friend, Capt. Marshall, E. E., at 
Solon on 8()th September, and measured by him in the flesh. 

Dimensions. Length, 15-7o. Expanse, 29 *75. Wing, 9’75. 
Tarsus, 2*25. Mid toe to root of claw, 1*75. Foot, greatest 
length, 8*25 ; width, 2*8. Tail from vent, 8*5. Closed wings 
fall 8*8 short of end of tail. 

Descrii)tion. Irides, bright yellow. Legs and feet, dingy 
yellow. Upper plumage, umber brown, edged rufous and cen- 
tered darker (almost black) on head and nape. Upper tail 
coverts (a trifle paler than the back,) dark shafted. Tail a drab 
brown naiTOwly white tipped, wiili five moderately broad, dark 
brown transverse bars, on both webs of all tlie feathers, except 
the outer webs of the external laterals, where they are indistinci., 
though not altogether wanting^ oni^ of the five bars being high 
up and hidden by the upper tail coverts. Forehead whitish, a 
conspicuous yellowish white band, feathers brown shafted, run- 
ning backwards from top of the eye, ovct oar coverts, fully 1 inch 
long. Lor(3l& dingy white, a trace of a dark lino through them 
to tlie eye-line under the eye, and terminal halves of oar coverts, 
reddish or umber brown, rest of ear coverts, whole chin, throat 
and sides of neck, pale fulvous, with conspicuous, very narrow, 
central stripes to feathers. Breast and upper abdomen pale 
butfy with numerous conspicuous narrow transverse arrow-head 
bars, the central portion of the bar bright rufous, the lateral 
portions dark brown; these bars are much shape that sea- 
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gulls are often represented in pictures, the head and body por- 
tion of the bar (if I may so express myself,) being rufous and 
the wings dark brown. The sides are very rufous. The lower 
abdomen and tibial plumes are buffy white with still narrower 
transverse arrow head brown bars. The lower tail coverts, 
yellowish white, each faintly tipped rufous. This is a veritable 
young bird, the rufous edgings to the whole upper plumage 
shows this, but how different it is to a young of the veritable 
Nisus sent me from Kumaon by my friend, Mr. E. Thomp- 
son. In this, the central tail feathers have four, the ex- 
ternal laterals six instead of five throughout, as in this. The 
chin, throat, and breast are white with huge, central, longitudi- 
nal, umber brown streaks, the abdomen and tibial plumes have 
very hroad^ transverse, rufous brown bars, and the lower tail 
coverts, truly cordate brown spots. The wing measures 7*6 ; 
the tail, 6*4; the tarsus, 2*2 ; the mid toe without the olaw, 1*45. 

I cannot doubt the distinctness of the species, and though I 
am fully conscious that more specimens are required to enable 
us to characterize it as it should be done, I think the best way 
to ensure the matters being cleared up, is to insert this notice, 
imperfect as it is. I call this the Dove Hawk, because both 
specimens that I shot, had killed Doves (T. Rnpicold) ; the one 
struck a Dove before my eyes, at the back of Jacko (Simla) and 
fell to my shot at the same moment, the other was perched on a 
bare branch, between Simla and Kalka, devouring a Dove, 
when I killed it. This may be accidental but I mention it, 
because I doubt whether the true Nkm (especially the male as 
one of mine was) would strike so large a bird. 

The only specimens that I know of were shot, more or less in 
the interior of the Himalayas. I know nothing as yet of its 
nidification or breeding habits. 


No. 25. Accipiter Virgatus, Tem. 

The Besra. 

Of the nidification of this species nothing seems known, Mr, 
R. Thompson is confident that they breed from March to May, 
in the Ghirhwal forests, he says, — I have never found the nest 
of this bird though it breeds in our forests. I have seen, caught, 
and shot the young birds during the rainy season : conclusive 
evidence, I should think, of their breeding with us.’’ Dr. Jer- 
don’s descriptions do not fully apply to many specimens I 
possess, all of which I believe to belong to this species. 
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First, there is a young female. Length, 13*5. Wing, 8*1. 
Tail, 6*5. Tarsus, 0*2. Mid toe to root of claw, 1*4. Circumfer- 
ence of middle of tarsus, 0*5, (the same as in others of this 
species), Nisua and Melaschistoa have it from 0*6 to 0*75. The 
head, nape, mantle and upper tail coverts are umber brown, very 
dark on nape and upx)or back, all the feathers narrowly margin- 
ed rufous. The tail rather pale brown, narrowly tipjDcd with 
fulvous white, with six moderately broad transverse dark brown 
bars, on both webs of the ten central tail feathers, and seven on 
the interior webs only, of the external laterals one bar in each 
case hidden under the upper tail coverts. Behind the eye a 
broad white streak, the feathers centered dark brown, the whole 
of the chill, throat, cheeks, and ear coverts (except the tips of 
the hindermost of the latter which are rufous brown) white, 
each feather with a very narrow central stripe of dark brown, 
growing slightly broader as the feathers approach the breast. 
Breast, upper abdomen and sides, white ; all the feathers with 
transverse, somewhat arrow head bars, rufous in the centre and 
brown laterally. Lower abdomen and til>ial jdumes, with nar- 
rower, cuspidate, transverse bro^vn bars, and lower tail coverts 
with similar bars, but fainter, smaller and wider apart. This 
bird is very like Niaaa^ but the dimensions, size of bill, very 
slender tarsus and toes, prevent our referring it to that species. 
It was a ftmale, ascertained by dissection, killed at Lahore. It 
cannot be Nlaoidca^ for the tlunat is conspicuously streaked like 
and has no centnil strij)e. I believe it to be Virgafas, 
If it be not identical (which I feel sure it is) it might stand as 
A, Mlcroniaus, I have another young female, from (J-urhwal, the 
skin measures — Wing, 8*05. Tail, (>'42. Tarsus, 2*05. Mid 
toe to root of claw, 1*5. Circumference of tarsus, 0*5. This bird 
is a rather darker brown above, the bars below arc rather broader 
and more rufous, and the ten central tail feathers have only five 
and the external lateral six bars, (one of each as in the former 
case hidden under the upper tail coverts) but in every other 
respect, this bird precisely resembles tlie preceding. 

Then I have a very young male from Daijcoling. Length, 
11*5. Wing, f)*35. Tail, 5*5. Tarsus, l !>. Mid toe, 1*35. Cir- 
cumference of tteus, 0*42. This above is like the preceding but 
more rufous, and the ten centre feathers have only four, and the 
external laterals six bars, extending to both webs on all the 
feathers, the bars being broader than in the preceding. Below 
the chin, throat, ear coverts, breast, abdom3n and-tibial plumes, 
are white, here and there slightly tinged fulvous, each feather 
with a broad central stripe of dark, more or less rufous brown, 
smaller actually of course on the throat where the feathers are 
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smaller, and larger on the breast, &o., where these are larger, 
but relatively much the same size. On the lower abdomen and 
tibial plumes, however, they become very drop-like. The lower 
tail coverts white, some faintly tinged fulvous towards the tips. 

Another male, certainly not adult, but yet not very young 
from Murree, measured — Length 11*25. Expanse, 0*20. Wing, 
6*5. Tail, 5*25. Tarsus, 1*9. Mid toe, 1*3. Circumference of tarsus, 
0*5. Wings, when closed, reached to within 1*75 of end of tail. 
It has the head, nape, back, mantle and upper tail coverts 
dusky cyaneous, darkest on the head — tlie kind of colour you 
may make by mixing indigo and Indian ink — a narrow barely 
perceptible white streak behind the eye, and the usual white 
mottling on the nape. Tail slaty grey, brownish on external 
laterals, with seven narrow transverse bars on the inner webs of 
these latter, and foTir broad, blackisli bars on both webs of the 
other ten feathers, ear coverts and sides of tlie neck, dusky, tlie 
former with traces of riifoTis strue, the latter tinged cyaneous, 
chin and throat whiter, tinged fulvous towards the sides, with 
no 8tria>, but one central well-defined, blackish stripe. 13ie 
breast quite deep ferruginous at the sides, the central portion, 
having the feathers a mixture of blackish, deep ferruginous ami 
white, the blackish portion, a stripe more or less wide, lying 
on the shaft the ferruginous surrounding this and extending 
quite to tlie point, and the lateral maigins being white, sides, 
flanks, and upper abdomen ferniginous imperfectly banned with 
white, the white not quite meeting at the shaft. The lower 
abdomen white, barred with paler ferruginous and near the 
vent, with slightly rufous grey. Tibial plumes, white, very 
closely barred with grey, slightly suffused with rusty. Lower 
tail coverts pure whiter 

The streakless white, central striped throat reminds one of 

Gnlarisy^ but this is unmistakably of the same species as the 
preceding (though differing toio cwlo in plmnage) and as the 
adult female from Simla, which I will next describe. 

This measures in the dry skin — Wing, 8*1. Tail, 0*7. Tarsus, 
2*05. Mid toe, 1*45. Circumference of tarsus, 0*5. The upper 
plumage closely resembles the preceding, but is somewhat paler 
and more slaty. The tail is slightly bro^vner and is narrowly 
but conspicuously white tipped, with four bars on both webs of 
the ten central, and five on the inner webs of the two external 
feathers ; the bars faint, and but little darker than the rest of 
the feather, on both webs of the central and the outer webs of 
the next three laterals on either side. The chin and throat are 
streakless white, slightly tinged with rufous, and no trace of any 
central stripe. The ear coverts, sides of neck, breast, abdomen 
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and’ sides, bright ferruginous, the breast chiefly the centre, very 
narrowly and sparsely, and the abdomen and sides, regularly, 
closely and moderately, broadly barred with white. The vent 
and lower tail coverts pure white. The tibial plumes barred 
rufous white, and pale fenaiginous. 

There is yet another type of female, query, the oldest of all, 
I have no specimen by me ; but quote my notes made when I had 
one. ‘‘Female. Umballa. Wing, 8*5. Tail, 6-5. Whole upper 
plumage a delicate, uniform, rather dark, french grey, white 
half collar (mottled) on nape. No trace of bars, except a 
dusky subterminal sptjt, on central, or outer webs of lateral tail 
feathers. Cliin and tliroai white, no trace of strim or central 
stripe. Sides of head and ear coverts tinged ferruginous, breast, 
abdomen and flanks, fc'-athers tipped and barred, rather widely 
apart with pale rufous.” I have been tlius minute in these 
descriptions, in order to show how many usually doomed diag- 
nostic points. Number, size and position of tail bands, character 
of thix)at markings and indeed of the plumage generally vary in 
different individu[ils of tliis specie's. 

In all humility, I often wonder liow many of the Accipiters of 
the Malay Archipelago, and is not tlieir name legion ? would 
lose thiar present supposed specific character if really large 
series, such as I am endeavouring to collect of all Indian birds, 
were a^uilable. 

Tlio shape of the tail is insisted on ! Here before me lie a 
long row of A. VivgatnH ; some with sliglitly rounded, some 
with absolutely square, some with slightly forked tails. 

In tlieface of the doubts I entertciii, as to how far many of these 
small Arcipihrs liave been riglitly identified, I c.an say little, 
about the real distribution of A, Virgatns, but I may mention 
that Mr. Wallace gives it from Malacca, Timor, Java, and 
Sumatra. Noting, that the bill is bla.ck, lead colour at base, 
iris and cere yellow. Feet pale orange yellow. Birds killed 
by Mr. (J. II. T. Marshall at Lahore a] id by myself in Kumaon, 
had the iridos deep orange yellow. 

There is a nearly allied sp(3cios, A. O/f/aris, 8chlegol, A, Ni- 
soides, Bljdh, that has of late years been tfie bugbear of all Indian 
ornithologists. I don’t believe that any specimen has been pro- 
cured in India (if even the species is a good one, and even that 
may admit of doubts) but every one is always writing that they 
have got it, and being told by othcirs to whom thc^ send the speci- 
mens, that their birds are Virgatm or Nmis. i)r. Jerdon first 
noticed a little Hawk known to native falconers as the Khandesra, 
and surmised that it was probably Bljrth’s A. Nmides. Now we 
have all heard of the Khandesra, or as I believe it is more correctly 
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called, the Khand Besra, but no one can ever get it, it is a perfect 
Mrs. Harris amongst birds, and I myself greatly incline to Betsy 
Prig’s belief that there never was no sich” bird at all.” — To 
retirni, Mr. Blyth commenting on Dr. Jerdon’s work remarked, 
that the Kliandeara Hawk was probably A, Nisoides^ nobis (J. 
A. S. B. 1845, Xyi. p. 727, XXI. p. 359 ; ex Sumatra. A. Frin- 
gillarim, var. Vigors, appendix to memoir of Sir T. S. Baffles, 
p. 549 and A, Oukris^ Schlegel, Faun. Japon, Aves. 1850, t. 2.) 
Professor Schlegel mentions a specimen of N. G alar in from 
Nepal. Dr. Jerdon writes that A, Nisoidcs is not rare in the 
. interior of the Himalaya ; but two examples received from him 
possibly intended for this (though I can hardly comprehend his 
making such a mistake) arc decidedly A, Virgaim, In the 
report on Japanese ornithology accompanying the narrative of 
Commodore Perry’s expedition, it is stated of Galarm^ that the 
young bird is darker above than represented in the figure of the 
adult male, in the plate in ^ Fauna Japonica^ and has the 
transverse bars on the under parts, much less regular and light- 
er coloured than in tlie figure of the female in tlie same plate.” 

Dr. Jerdon had clearly got hold of A, Virgatm, I much 
suspect the expedition had got hold of anotlier form of this pro- 
tean species, similar to tlie nearly adult male that I have above 
described. 

My friend, Mr. B. Thompson, sent me an interesting note 
about this supposed species, which I reproduce as showing that 
possibly, the same birds in diflerent stages of plumage and at 
diflerent ages may afiect dilfereiit localities, and even appear to 
fly more or less briskly. 

I have observed what I believe to be another species or 
variety of the Accipitor Virgatus, I have had the dark plumag- 
ed one and trained it : but the light plumaged one is a larger 
bird with the tarsi loss smootli, more robust, and toes shorter 
than the true» Besra. I have got some specimens and would 
like you to look them up. I believe it is the Khandbesra men- 
tioned in Jerdon, page 54, Vol. 1. I have met the dark plumag- 
ed ones, male and female, usually on the skirts of dense forests, 
and observed their flight which is more feeble, mth a broader 
and more ample expanse of wing, than the lighter coloured 
variety, which is met with in lofty dense forests and has a flight 
similar to the Shikra. That is, with sudden and rapid stoops, 
with an active manner of sitting suddenly in a tree when you 
expected the bird to shoot past it. Its motions in the tree are 
restless, jerking from branch to branch. Sometimes I have 
foiiiicfS^iiem very timid, at others quite bold, and will let you ap- 
proach mttliin a few paces.” 
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The Khand Besrasy^duly arrived. — They turned out to be 
female Virgaim^ one in the stage I first described and the other 
similar, but the whole plumage, very much paler, faded and 
abraded, with the throat rusty white without a central stripe, 
and only a very few of the feathers with dark shafts, the barring 
of the under parts, feebler, wider apart, much less regular, paler 
and yellower, often incomplete, and in the breast, especially at 
the tips, ha^ iiig a (jordate tendency. 

No one who knows Mr. Tlionipson, will doubt that he has 
accurately described a reel ditference in the haunts and habits of 
the birds in their two stages, measurements show that structu- 
ral differences do not exist ; but no one I think, after looking 
through the series now before me, can doubt that these are true 
Virgatm. 

Mr. Blyth in commenting upon Dr. Jerdon, added in a note, 
‘‘ My original description of A. Nimide^ may here be quoted. 

‘ Presumed female in matm^e plumage, differing only from that 
of IV/'.svr.s* in its much inhaior size, being smaller than the male 
of that species, and in having the throat strc^ak-less white, except 
a narrow median dark line. The usual lateral lines occur, but 
not conspicuously, which are observable in various species of 
Hawks, Eagles, <^o. Length of wing, 7*25. Tail, 5’5. Tarsus, 
1*75. Mid toe and claw, 1*5.’ ’’ 

Now I note here that in the sj^ecimens that I have of Virga- 
the wing varies from (>*85 to <S*1. The tail from 5*5 to 6*7 ; 
the tarsus from 1*85 to 2*1, and the mid toe and claw from 1*6 
to 1 *85. There is nothing here very irreconcilable. Mr. Blyth 
goes on 1 have seen three nearly similar specimens of this 
Sparrow Hawk, all received from Malacca, and it is much more 
closcdy akin to Nlsm than Vlrgatn^^. No trace of ferruginous 
colouring underneath was observable in any of the three. 
They were of the size of the male of A, or somewhat 

smaller with the plumage of the iio’i-ruf’ous adult female of that 
species, combined with the trilineate<l throat of Virgatm ; the 
affinity I repeat being much closer to the former species than 
to the latter.’’ Now the whole of this is verhafim applicable to 
a female before me, closely resembling the first described by 
me, having fost the rufous edgings to the feathers, except that 
it has not the ventral stripe, but eacJi featlier of the whole throat 
has a dark shaft, or very narrow dark shaft stripe. As for the 
“trilineated throat” of Virgatm^ the adults have not a trace of 
it, and out of nineteen specimens of all ages, only three show it 
distinctly. 

Dr. Stoliezka next thought that he had obtained a specimen 
of A, GxdarUy which he described at length. I shall not 
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quote his description, for it refers very obviously to a young 
male pur et simple. It appears to be the dimensions which 

misled him ; these he gives, as wing, 8. Tail, 5*75. Tarsus, 
2T3. Mid toe, 1’63 ; and he adds that these dimensions are evi- 
dently intermediate between those of Nkm and Nkoldes, This 
however is a mistake. The wings of a number of male NisuHj 
European specimens, varied from 8T3 to 8*38. An Indian 
specimen has the wing, 7*6, and he himself sent home a speci- 
men (accordii^ to Von. Pelzeln. Ibis, 1808) with tlie wing 
7*25. The tails of the European birds varied from 0*55 to 
6*88, that of tlio Indian bird is 0*4 ; the tarsus of this latter is 
2*2, and its mid toe to root of claw, 1*45 ; so that liis dimen- 
sions, though small, are not sufficiently so to induce doubts of 
the specimen being a Nisus^ while the pliunage he has so ac- 
curately described, is unmistakably that of a young, but not very 
young, bird of that species. Von Pelzeln (;ame to the same 
conclusion ; he says “ One individual, evidently a male, is ticket- 
ed Accipiter Nkoklen^ Blyth (A, Gularky 8chlegel ;) but in my 
opinion all the examples belong to the true A, Nkns,'^^ 

In the same paper in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, in which 
he described the young Nkus^ he added the following valuable 
remarks fibout the type specimens A, Nisoiiles, 

On comparing Mr. Blytli’s originals in the Indian Museum, 
I found that one of the three originals is lost, the other two 
very much resemble in the upper dark brown colouring our 
specimen, and one of them has some of the tips of the scapulars 
and tertiaries distinctly tippi^d with rufous brown. The cross 
bai-8 below are, however, ochreous yellow, only with a dlghtfer^ 
ruginom tint on the sides of the breast^ but not nearly to the 
extent described in om specimen. This cannot be, however, 
of very great importance, for the same colour is very variable in 
A, Nisus, The throat is ivhitc, and so far as the feathers are pre-- 
served^ they present a few dark fitreaks about the middle^ though 
on this point neither of the specimens is quite perfect, and it is 
only to be regretted tliat such valuable originals were not bet- 
ter cared for. The measurements given by Mr. Blyth are, wing 
7^ inches ; tail 5^ inches. The two respective specimens in the 
Indian Museum have the wings 7| and 7| ; and the tail 5J 
and 5^ inches. Mr. Blyth supposed the specimens to be 
females, but they could with as much reason be regarded as 
males. Still it cannot be questioned that the typical specimens 
referred to, are remarkably small as compared with usual speci- 
mens of A, Nism, I found this difference especially apparent 
after having a short time previously procured in the lower^hills 
several specimens of the last species. The claws appear Vethark- 
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ably strong, compared with the size of the bird, and the general 
deep brown colour is always very conspicuous, when compared 
witli the ashy hue of A, Nlsus ; still I think it wants firrther 
proof, until the species is firmly established. 

Mr. Blyth in Ins commentary (Ibis, 1866, p. 239) says, ‘‘ Dr. 
Jerdon writes word, that A, Nmkles is not rare in the interior 
of the Himalaya,” and it is not unlikely that Dr. Jerdon observ- 
ed it in the same portion of the hills, where my specimen was 
procured, for he visited the Sutlej valley in 1864. The species 
cannot be easily mistaken for A, Vmjatm^ which is compara- 
tively very common and much larger.’’ 

The passages italicized, seem to me to point to these specimens 
being Virgafm after all, and in regard to Dr. Stoliczka’s con- 
cluding sentence, I can only say that 1 have above given maxima 
and minima dimensions, derived from a large series, and that 
these sufficiently prove that Virgatm is not only, not much 
larger, but often not at all larger. 

1 hope having said tliis much, that our numerous observers 
will tlioroughly work the question out. N. Galarh^ Schlegel, Ja- 
pan, may be a good S})ecie8, but Sohlegel’s Nipal specimen 
renders this dubiom. In the distinctness of A, Virgatm and A, 
Nmidci^, Blyth, 1 confess that 1 have at present no groat belief. 


No. 26 . Aquila Ohryssetus, Lin. 

Tirn Gtolden Eagle. 

As to the breeding of this noble bird within our limits, I have 
no information. During all th(‘ many trips tliat I have myself 
made in tlio interior of the Himalayas, and in all the collec- 
tions of Himalayan birds tliat I have examined, I have never 
seen a specimen. Every so called Golden Eagle, which has as 
yet been sent me, has proved to be A. Imperially in the dark 
tliird stage of plumage. Oapt. Cock and others feel sure that they 
have seen it, but none of them seem as yet to have bagged one. 
Mr. Hodgson, I am told, sent specimens from Nepal ; but I 
have been unable to learn whether they were shot there or 
brought in from Thibet. 

As far as I yet know, this bird is of such excessive rarity in 
the Himalayas, south of the snows, as scarcely to deserve a 
place in our list. Mr. R. Thompson says — “I have seen a 
large Eagle very similar in size to the adult A, Chrysmtusy but 
of a dark brown colour with two large moon-shaped whitish 
spots on each wing, near the base of the primaries ; also with 
the tail white, ringed with a band of dark brown. These I think 
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must be the young of A. Chrymtus, They were observed close 
under the snow line.” A supposed A, ChrymtuSy however, sent 
me by Mr. Thompson proved to be a huge female ImperiallH, 

Dr. Stoliczka tells us that this species “is often seen about 
Kotegurh and further east,” but although I have at Kotegurh 
a regular establishment for shooting and preserving birds, — ^from 
whom I have received more than one thousand specimens, — who 
have special injunctions to shoot alllargeEaglesand who have sent 
me several A. I have as yet received no example of 

this species ; and that although I have tried to stimulate my men 
by promises of large rewards should they secure a specimen, they 
say that there is no species, but the one sent, A. Imperial^, 

Of the breeding of the Golden Eagle in Europe, Mr. Tarrell 
says, “ The Golden Eagle makes a flattened platform nest, or 
rather, a collection of strong sticks, on high and inaccessible 
rocks, occupying a space of several square feet. The female 
bird which is considerably larger than the male, lays two and 
sometimes three eggs, towards the end of the month of March 
or the beginning of April. If the eggs are removed, it is said 
that the bird does not lay any more that season. The egg is 
about three inches long, by two inches and five lines broad, of a 
dirty white colour, slightly mottled nearly all over with pale 
reddish brown. Incubation with the Golden Eagle, according 
to Mr. Mudie, lasts thirty days, and the young Eaglets are at 
first covered with greyish white down.” 

Mr. Hewitson, quoting chiefly from Mr. WoUey, tells us, that 
the Golden Eagle begins to breed in March or early in April, 
and will return to the same eyrie for many successive years. 
It makes a nest of great size composed of sticks, (or in Shet- 
land, where it would be difficult to find sticks, of long rope-like 
pieces of seaweed) lined with roots, dry grass, heather, moss, 
fern or other vegetable, not animal, materials. The nests, though 
usually on rocky ledges of precipices, are by no means always 
in inacc'feBsible places, but may often be climbed to, from above 
or below without ropes and with little difficulty. The usual 
number of eggs is two, but three are sometimes found in the 
same nest ; they are laid at intervals of several days. The hen 
sits very close after she begins to lay, so that the 'first egg is 
ready to hatch before the second. 

The eggs are broad, very perfect ovals ; slightly compressed 
towards one end ; they vary very much in colour, some being 
as above described by Mr. Yarrell ; some having reddish white 
grounds, richly blotched and spotted, or thickly mottled, streak- 
ed, and clouded with varying shades of red, and reddish brown ; 
a few are pure white, (then hardly distinguishable from the sea 
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Eagle’s) ; one egg is described as mottled closely throughout with 
ochreous brown, but the ordinary type Mr. Hewitson seems to 
consider to be a closely mottled, dingy reddish groimd with 
more or less deep red, specks, spots, and small blotches. Three 
eggs figured by this gentlemto, measure according to his figures 
(usually very exact) S X 2*35, 3*13 X 2*3, 2*95 X 2*35. 

To Dr. Jerdon’s range of this species, we must add N. W. 
Africa. Col. Drummond Hay, I think, mentioned it as being 
found in Tangiers, and Mr. Tyrwhitt in the Ibis for 1867 re- 
marks, that “ it breeds at Tetuan, though not in great numbers.” 
Mr. Tristram found it throughout the Barbary provinces, chief- 
ly in the various daifuts, or unimproveable oases, where it was 
breeding on Terebinth trees {Pistacia Atlantim^ making a huge 
platform of sticks on the topmost boughs. In one day at in 
particular, that of Terebinet, a day’s journey north of Berragan 
in the Nizab, the birds were almost gregarious, no less than 
seven pairs having their nests in one wood, described as “ extend- 
ing over many aeresP 

I append measurements and a desciiption of a magnificent 
young female, shot in the south of France, and now in Col. 
Tytler’s collection, in what is known in England as the ring-tail 
stage of plumage. 

Dimensions. Length, 41. (?) Wing, 27*63. Tail, 16*25. 
Tarsus, 4*38. Mid toe (to root of claw), 0.3. Inner toe, 1*94. 
Hind toe, 1*81. The two latter, with the tarsus, enormottsly 
stout. 

Mid loe claw. Outer toe claw. Inner toe claw. Hind toe claw. 

Length along curve, 1*81 1*31 2*44 2*75 

Circumference at base, 1*13 0*88 1*5 1*53 

Bill along curve, from edge of cere, 2 ; from gape, 2*75. 
Height at edge of cere, 1. Width at gape, 1*94 (?) Length 
of cere, 0*91. 

Description. The bird is rich purplish brown, the feathers of 
the occiput and nape, narrowly pointed and tipped with rufous 
fawn. Scapulars and secondaries much darker, the coverts light- 
er, primaries almost black. Basal half of the tail pure white, 
(hence the English name of ring-tail) then a broad, irregular, 
mottled grey Hand and the rest nearly black. All but the first 
three primaries have much white at the base. Underneath, 
the same purple brown, much variegated, especially on the 
breast, and lower tail coverts with white, all the feathers being 
pure white at the base. 

The enormous strength of the tarsi, feet, and claws, distin- 
guish it at once from the finest Imperialism but the bill is not, it 
seems to me, proportionally stronger. 
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No. 27. Aquila Imperialism Bechst. 

The Imperial Eagle. 

The majority of the Imperial Eagles, that visit Upper India 
in such great numbers during the cold season, leave us early 
in March. A very few remain to breed in the Upper Punjaub, 
and possibly in the Dhoon ; the rest breed in the Himalayas, and 
not improbably, some of them even further north and west. 

As yet, I have no particulars of their nidification in the hills, 
I have myself only found them breeding in the Upper Punjaub, 
and there only on three occasions. They lay (in the plains) in 
February and March, and possibly April ; building a large 
stick platform, on, or near the tops of trees ; Peepul trees, in all 
the instances in which I found the nests ; but also at times, like 
the Tawny Eagle, on Babool and other thorny trees. The 
nests that I saw, were from 2 feet to 2*5, in diameter, some 6 to 
8 inches thick, composed of rather small sticks and lined with a 
few green leaves. One nest contained two hard set, another three 
fresh eggs, and the third only one, but from accounts received 
from Mr. W. Blewitt and others, two appears the normal number. 

Mr. Blewitt took a nest of this species near Hansie, in the 
Dhana Beer (a sort of preserved wilderness) on the 22nd Febru- 
ary, 1868. The female, shot on the nest, was sent to me, an 
old, unmistakeable, black ImpcnaUsy with conspicuous white 
scapular patches, and yellowish head and nape. Mr. Blewitt 
describes the nest as very dense and compact, 7 inches thick, by 
18 only, in diameter ; composed entirely of Keekur (Acacia 
Aral) tea) twigs and without lining. The nest was placed like 
that of A. Falvesccns, on the top of a Keekur tree ; some 18 feet 
from the ground and contained two fresh eggs. 

The eggs of this eagle vary much, in size, and shape. I 
have one nearly as large as any one of the Golden Eagle’s, 
figured by Hewitson, but most of them, are little, if anything, 
above the size of an average Ftilvescem, 

They have the usual pale, greyish white ground, unspotted 
in most ; faintly spotted, and streaked with very pale brown, in 
others ; and in one, richly blotched with purplish brown. They 
seem normally of a somewhat broad oval, but one or two are 
a good deal lengthened ; and one which is considerably larger 
than the figure in Bree, which I took early in February ; (a 
solitary egg in a huge nest) is absolutely pyriform. Placing 
together specimens of Imperialism Nrninam FiilvescenSm Bonellim Gal- 
licusm and LeucoryphuSm I am unable, so far as texture goes, to 
point out any certain difference. There is scarcely any gloss 
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on any of the eggs of these various species, but on a few of the 
Fulveseens, there is a slight trace of this. 

In size, the eggs vary from 3, to 2*6 in length; and from 2*16 
to 1*95, in breadth, but the average of nine eggs measured, was 
2*7 X 2*09. 

The figure of this bird’s egg, in Bree, measures 2*88 X 2*05. 
The egg is represented as white, clouded with pale dingy yel- 
low, over the greater portion of the surface. 

Of its breeding elsewliere, Mr. Tristram gives us several 
notices. In Northern Africa he remarks — “ This rare and 
magnificent bird appears to prefer the forests to the cliffs, for 
the purpose of nidification. It occurs very sparingly in Algeria, 
but is well known to the Arabs, as distinct from the Golden 
Eagle. The eggs, seem scarcely ever to have any but the 
faintest clouding, or a few obsolete s 2 )ots.” 

Again, in his notes on the Holy Land, he tells us .* “ This 
truly imperial bird, is more abundant in Palestine, than in any 
country which I have visited. It may be said (in summer at 
least) in great measure, to replace the Golden Eagle of Europe. 
There is a beauty, and majesty in its movements, and in its 
greater fearlessness rf man, when in search of food, which at 
once attracts one ; while the very distinct white scapulars, and 
the light head, show consj)icuously on the wing. Unlike the 
Golden Eagle, it was as common at one time of the year as 
another, though we never took a nest.” 

To Mr. W. H. Simpson, we owe the following account (vide 
Ibis, 1860) of the nidification of this sj)ecies on the banks of the 
Danube — 

“Late in the afternoon of the 2Gth of A 2 )ril last, having 
driven across the treeless plain of tlm Dobrudska, I descended 
from the oj)en plateau, wliich, in the j)art now alluded to, has 
a breadth of about forty miles, ujjon one of the small valleys 
communicating with the Danube. Our attention was imme- 
diately drawn to a large nest, that completely filled the boll of 
one of the aforesaid pollards. It was not veiy conspicuously 
apparent, as the branches, now thickening and becoming greener 
every day, formed a sort of leafy screen round the nest, which 
would have been well concealed a fortnight later. The nest 
was of a good size, its exterior circumference beiixg, at a guess, 
15 feet ; the interior was slightly depressed, but only enough to 
keep the eggs (two in number) from rolling out. Tt was lined 
with wool, winch rested upon an immense circular platform of 
sticks, entirely filling up the boll of the pollard, from which, 
the young willow branches sprang upwards in a circle, all round 
the nest. By this means the entire structure was enclosed in a 
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sort of arbour, which would screen the birds from the wind and 
sun, and from general observation. The eggs, which were 
slightly incubated, resemble each other considerably ; measuring 
about 2*9 in. by 2*3 in. and being of a uniform dull white 
colour, with frequent marks and scratches, and occasionally 
larger blotches of pale brownish grey.” 

An extra tropical species, this bird occurs throughout the old 
world, north of the tropic of Cancer, (Swinhoe obtained it at 
Takow, Formosa,* and I have seen a specimen said to have been 
killed near Muscat, and have one from near Kurrachee) ; northward 
it extends as far as 42° north latitude towards tlie wc'st of the 
continent, and probably as far as 50° north longitude on the east ; 
Radde at any rate, got it in Tarei-nos. According to Itadde, I 
note, this species (if I understand him correctly) occupies a 
broad zone ; reaching to, and even passing southwards of the 
10° north latitude ; but though stragglers may occur further 
south, especially where mountain chains, or higli lableLands 
run southwards, oiit-liers in tropical regions of cooler climes, the 
Imperial Eagle, is I think, essentially a bird of the temperate 
zone, and the Tropic of Cancer may be most properly assumed 
as its southern boundary. 

North of this, throughout Northern Africa right up to the 
shores (if I may so speak) of the great Sahara, throughout the 
whole of Soutliern Europe, Syria, Persia, Nortlicrn Arabi.a, the 
basins of the JBlack and Caspijin Seas, the Caucasus, the southern 
ranges of the Oural, and Altai Mountains, Tart ary, China, the 
Himalayas, the highlands of Central, and the plains of Upper 
India, (and non'hevv more common than in these latter), this 
species is found, and though not entirely migratory, always 
most numerous southwards, in the winter, and least so in the 
summer. 

Much has been written about the daring and fierceness of 
this species : I can only say that, in India, (where possibly the 
climate is subversive of coui*age), I have never soon the slightest 
indications of these qualities, I have driven the female oil* hard 
set eggs, and plundered the nest before the eyes of the pair, 

* Vide Ibis, 18G7. 

“ The other day, half-way up Apis Hill, on a white patch caused by a heavy 
landslip, I observed what I took k> be a black tree stump ; but a shining 
white spot on it excited my wonderment. As we ascended the mass of 
coralliferous debris, the stump-like object took wing, and slowly Happed away 
amid the hoots and grunts of several monkeys that were sporting on the hill 
side. I then saw that it was an adult Imperial Eagle {Aquila heliacal the 
white spot being one of the conspicuous shoulder patches this bird carries in 
the mature plumage.” 
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without either flapping a pinion, even to defend, what even a 
little shrike will swoop at once to save. I have seen a couple 
of Crows, thrash one of them soundly ; and, whether it be that 
familiarity breeds contempt, I am bound to record, that after 
having seen many hundreds and shot, I dare say, a good hun- 
dred myself (I killed seven one morning in the Etawah district) 
I look upon the “ Kdnigs adler’’ as no better than a great hulk- 
ing Kite. As a rule, this species is, with us, an ignoble feeder. 
I have generally found them gorged with carrion; after a good 
meal they will sit stu 2 )idly on a tree, or any little mud pillar, 
and permit you to walk within thirty yards of them ; but before 
feeding, they are somewhat wary, and can by no means always 
be secured, even when seen sitting. On more than one occa- 
sion, I have found desert liats {CTcAillm Erythroiirm) in their 
crops, and I once sliot one of a pair, which were busy on the 
line of Rail, at Etawah, devouring a Bandicoot Rat, (jtus Ban- 
(Urofa^) which some passing train had cut in two. Occasionally, 
but rarely, I found that they had eaten Quails, and other birds ! 
Once I shot a male, which was dancing about on the ground in 
such an astounding fasliion, that I killed it to see what the matter 
was. The bird proved to have been choking, it had swallowed 
a whole, drij^ shin bone and foot of an Antelope ; the bone ap- 
parently could not be got down altogether, and in trying to 
void it, the sharp points of the hoof, had stuck into the back of 
the roof of the mouth. 

I noticed above that this species only breed in the Plains of 
Indla^ in the far North West ; but I once had reason to think 
thnt occasional stragglers, may nest lower down country,' .-even 
ill the plains. On tlie />th of February, 1867, my head stuflPer 
at Etawah returned with a male Imperial Eagle, and an egg, 
(white, a rather dull coarse texture, with barely perceptible, 
faint, yellowish, streaks and spots, and a few tiny darker specks) 
measming 2*06 X 2*06, which he professed to have obtained as 
follows. lie saw a female Imperialisy sitting on a nest on a 
large Peepul tree, [is he a])proached, slie How off, he fired at her, 
but failed to bring her down, lit* then hid at the foot of the 
tree and waited. After some time, the male returned, and find- 
ing the nest ofnpty, settled on it, wlien In* shot him. Tlie nest, 
which I afterwards examined, was sonn^ two feet in diameter, 
lined with leaves, and the feathers of wild G-eose, and Ducks; 
my reasons for somewhat doubting this account are ; Ist, My 
stuffer’s general want of veracity ; 2nd, Our never having met 
with any other examples of this species, breeding so low down ; 
3rd, My finding, when I visited the nest fifteen days later, a Snake 
Eagle {Oircatiis GalUcas) sitting near it. At the same time it 
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must be noted, that I was then particularly anxious to find a 
Snake Eagle’s nest, none of which I had then taken, and that 
it is very improbable that had my stulfcr found a nest of that 
bird, he would hnowmghj have represented it as belonging to 
any other; he might make a nmtahr^ but, born and bred a fowler, 
he verg rarely blundered, though ho often lied. On the whole, 
the balance of probabilities were in favour of the autlienticity of 
the egg, which, however, in common with all otlif^r suspected 
specimens, I long ago threw away. 

In the High Table Land of Southern India, and tlio Niel- 
gheiTies, this Eagle doubtless breeds, J erdon mentions having 
seen a nest in a lofty tree in the Dekhan ; but of its nidifieation 
there, I have received no detailed account. 

These Eagles, like FHlrr.wns, can run very well ; I have par- 
ticularly noted this on many occasions. In one place I say, “ This 
was a winged bii'd, and several times ran from twenty to thirty 
yards with very great rapidity and cleveniess, and but for the 
fact of its having droj)pcd in a newly ploughed* field, and 
there having been rain during the night, would have given a 
great eliase ; as it was, the soft clods tripped it up every twenty 
or thiity yards, giving it heavy falls.” 

Captain Hutton sends me the folloAving note on this species : 

‘‘ This is a common bird about Mussooreo, and in the Dhoon, 
from October to near the rainy season. The young (A, hifas- 
data ?) is by far the handsomer bird of the two, and likewise 
hereabouts the most common ; in October we have sometimes 
seen as many as fifty together, sailing leisurely in a widespread 
flock, if such it can be called, and coming from the west, leav- 
ing individuals at intervals along the lino of march. These 
appear to be all in the plumage of A. bifaHcinfa, and judging 
from the few adults procm^ablc here, they may almost bo called 
rare. If a carcase be exj>osed as a bait, it will not lie long 
without a visit from five or six of them (A, hifai^ciafa) ; and 
strychnine, rubbed into gashes in the thighs of tlie bait, is sure 
to secure some of them. I do not think they breed here.” 

The changes of plumage in this species are so great, and 
hitherto appear to have been so imperfectly described, that it 
is necessary to particularize them, in some detail. When I say 
that the changes of plumage are very great, it is under the 
assumption that all the different forms observed are really 
stages of one and the same species ; but of this there is, as yet, 
apparently no entirely conclusive proof. 

* These, with us in India, are not like ploughed fields at home. Here ridge 
and furrow together barely exceed 6 inches, as a rule. 
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Very few of this species remain in the plains of India during 
the summer, and these few only in the extreme North West. 

The specimens usually seen in museums, and all those con- 
tained in my own collection, (with the exception of two old 
birds killed from the nest) have been obtained in November, 
December, January, or February ; hence the connecting links 
between the various stages, the changes from one to the other 
of which, probably take place during the summer, are alto- 
gether wanting. 

There are fom* very distinct stages of plumage, each of which 
is represented in ray collection by from ten to twelve specimens, 
and of each stage there are specimens, killed, from early in 
November, to the beginning of March, and that, without the 
latest killed specimens of any stage, exhibiting any marked ap- 
proach to the j)lumage of any other stage. In fact, dming 
these winter months, the plumage of each stage appears to 
remain nearly stationary. There are variations in each, but 
these cannot in any way be chronologically connected ; for in- 
stance, one bird of a particular stage wiU be observed in some 
res])eet to approximate to the plumage of some other stage; 
while other birds belonging to the first mentioned stage, killed 
both earlier and later than the individual specimen referred to, 
less nearly approximate to the said other stage. 

One thing is certain, namely, tliat if all tliese four forms are 
really, as seems probable, stages of one and the same species, 
they each roprescait a year, in the bird’s growth ; but till speci- 
mens are obtained, killed dimng the summer months, or until 
young ones are brought up in captivity, and the clianges of 
their plumage carefully noted, I do not see how these matters 
can be definitely settled. 

b>om certain indications, observable in some of my birds, I 
think I know which are the third and fourtli stages ; but in 
i*egard to the other two, I am somo^dlat doubtful which is the 
earlier. 

I will briefly describe them in the order in which I believe 
tliey should be placed. 

1st. The general character of this stage is Uneated, The 
under parts, with broader, or narrowm* ]){do centres to the fea- 
thers, and the ujiper parts, with pale central stripes. What I 
take to bo the earliest fbnn of this stage has the head and nape, 
brown ; the feathers tipped, and margined, with pale yellowish 
brown. The upper back scapulars, and lesser wing coverts, 
darker brown, most of them showing faint traces of paler cen- 
tres, and tips ; and some faintly margined sliglitly paler. 

The lower back is buffy, a patch on the rump being mottled 
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with brown. The upper tail coverts, fulvous white. The tail 
feathers, pale wood brown, much abraded, with dirty fulvous 
tips, and showing, towards the bases, traces of a mottled paler, 
and darker barring. The primary quills are dark brown, al- 
most black. The secondaries and tertiaries paler, and dingier 
brown, with a mere trace of a fulvous white ti]>piTig, but the 
tertiaries are a good deal mottled with fulvous wliito. The 
median, and greater wing coverts are, here and there, tipped 
with fulvous white, but many are not so. Tin* cliin, throat, 
sides of the neck, breast, and abdomen, are pale Iniity brown. 
The feathers margined with darker brown, whirii latter, however, 
is very narrow, and almost wanting on most of the throat fea- 
thers, while it occiques the greater portion of thfj feathers on 
the lower breast, and abdomen. The tibial plumc^s, vent, and 
lower tail coverts are dingy reddish buff ; the lesser and me- 
dian lower wing coverts^ are reddisli buff, more or less centred 
with brow’n, and the greater lower wing coverts, are mingled 
white and blackish browm. The lineation of the low'er surface, 
is more obscure and ill-defined than in what I take to be later 
forms of this same stage. In the next fonn of this stage, every 
feather of the head, nape, and upper back, is brown ; (a sort of 
hair brown,) darker than in the form above deseribtMl, with a 
conspicuous narrow, fulvous, central stripe. All the wing 
coverts, and scapulars, are tipped witli fulvous, or fulvous w'hite, 
the lesser ones, narrowiy, in fact with a men^ s])ot at the tip; 
the larger ones, more broadly. The rump, liack, and u])per 
tail coverts, are as above described ; but tlu* tail is a dingy, wood 
browm, without any trace of bars, and broadly tipped with ful- 
vous white. 

The secondaries are conspicuously tipped with wliite, or ful- 
vous white. The chin, throat, and ear coverts are un streaked 
fulvous ; the breast, and upper two thirds of the abdomen, are 
a warm, somewhat puiqdish brown, with oonspioiious, well de- 
fined, narrow, central, fulvous stripes. Tlie h'sser, and median 
lower wing coverts, are more mingled witli brown, tluin in tlio 
specimen above described, and the larger lower coverts are grey- 
ish wiiite, mottled with blackish l)rown, and the axillaries, 
which in the form first described, w^ere reddish buff, mottled 
with brown, are in this one, similar to thefeatliers oftlie breast. 
In another form of this stage, the head, and ba(?k resemble the 
fo^ first described ; the tail, and wings, the second ; wlxile the 
chin, throat and ear coverts are very pale buff, and the breast, 
and abdomon, are of the same colour ; each feather narrowly 
m^^ned with the warm purplish brown ; — ^noticed as the pre- 
▼ ailing colour of these feathers, in the second form. 
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I believe, that the last described bird is the nearest approach 
I ]>()sse 8 s to the second stage, and that the change to it, would 
be accomplished by the cenri-al stripes disappeaiing from the 
upper surface ; and in the lower surface, gradually extending 
over the whole feather. 

Specimens in this stage vary greatly, independent of the 
points noted abovi^ ; in the colour of the thighs, vent, and lower 
tail coveris, (which in some are nearly white, in others rufous 
buff,) and in the extent and purity of the white, or fulvous white 
ti2)ping, to the tail and sofondaries. The difhculty is, that these 
vtirious differences do not go together. If the birds be arranged 
in a series, with reference to the comparative width of the cen- 
tnd stripes of the breast ieatlu rs, which width varies, as above 
notie(‘d, from less than one-lii'th to nearly foiu'-fifths of the totid 
width of the featlu^rs ; and then turned l>aek ujjwards, no coiTe- 
s])on(ling })rogr(*ssion in tli(‘ lineation of tlie ui)2ier surface is 
observable, and in order to obtain a regular series, according to 
the amount and ext<‘nt of the lineations of the upper feathers, 
a totally differc'iit aiTang< nient Avill be necessary. Adojiting 
either of tlusse an’angenuaits, wo shall still have no regular j>ro- 
gression in the extent, or purity of the wliite ti2)]>ing of the tail, 
or secondaries ; or in the colour of the lower abdomen, vent, and 
l(‘g featluTs. 

Two birds, whose lieads, necks, and upper backs con’espond, 
differ entirely wIktc the lowtu’ }*luniage, or juabaps tail feathei’S 
ju’c eoiieeriied, and vlcf rrr.sa. It is eli‘ar therd'ore, that what- 
ever be the general sequenoe of ebnnges, some birds change fii'st 
below, others above ; some earlier on the heads, and others on 
the tails ; thus rendering the del^ rminatioii of the compai’a- 
tiv(‘ ]»rioriiy of the various forms, d*»ubly diiiieiilt, 

2 nd. The leading eharaeter of tla.> second stage, is to have 
tw'O (’onsju(‘uous white, or fulvinis white, wing bands ; one of 
tlu'se at any rate, exists, more or h‘ss }Kavej^tibly in the first 
stage, th(' j>ale tippings of the tertiaib'N, and secondaiies being 
generally jueseiit, and in some specimens there being traces of 
the second band, formed by 2)ale tijm to llu' great(T wing coverts ; 
but ill the first stage, these bauds (even where both exist, which 
tliey rarely do,*) tue very inconsjucuoiis. In the second stage, 
they are strongly marked, and are the first features that attraxjt 
attention. In tliis second stage, the whole of the head, neck, 
chin, tliroat, back, lesser scapulars, lesser wing'coverts, breast, 
abdomen, sides, leg feathers, axillaiios, wing lining, except the 
greater lower wing (‘overts, are a neaily inform brown. The 
upper tail coverts are clear, slightly yellowish white, the tail 
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dark brown, more or less conspicuously tipped with fulvous 
white, and with, or without, nan*ow, transverse, iri’egular, grey 
bands. The quills, and greater Aving coverts, are dark brown ; 
the latter with the secondaries and tertiaries, broadly tipped 
with fulvous white ; the greater lower wing coverts are pure 
white, or white mingled with brown, slightly darker than the 
rest of the wing lining. 

The specimens in this stage, vary greatly in the prevailing 
shade of browTi, some are very pale, almost whity broAvn ; others 
moderately pale hair brown ; some are entirely destitute of bars 
on the tail ; others, exliibit them conspicuously ; and in the 
specimens before me, the very lightest bird, and one of the 
darkest, have no bars wdiatsoever on the tail. The lower tail 
coverts, in almost all the specimens, are white, or slightly 
fulvous wdiite ; but in one S2>e(*imen, they are nKjttlcd wdtli tlie 
same brown as the rest of the low er 2>arts. 

In some, tlio jiale tij)piiigs to the tail feathers, are obsoh^te, 
in others, consjacuous. The lesser, and median Iowan* wing 
coverts, in one or tw'o 6 i>ecimens, arc* narrowly ti2)pc‘d with 
w^hite ; generally, they are of the same uniform brown, as tlie 
breast, abdomen, etc. In both these forms, tin* low'cn* surface 
of the 23 riniari(‘S, are hut faintly mottled with greyish white. 

One sjx'cimeii alone seems (banging to the third form ; in 
this the wing hands have nearly disa]>]K^ared, the tail featluTS 
show the irrc'gulai*, narrow bars, more strongly than in aiiy of 
the others ; tlm wboh^ of the* hrowii is darker, the jiah? tipl>ing 
of the tail, is almost ohsoleto; many of the niiHlian low^cu* wing 
coverts, are rufous Lulf, and the longer s(!a])ulars, and a few of 
the feathers of tlie back an* a dt*!*}) chocolate browni. 

The drd stage is characteristically" of a dark liair, or m en at 
times, umlier hrowm, dark(‘st ahovc^, and chocolate hrown, on 
the scaimlars, with no i)ale liauds on tin? w ings, or ti])s to tlu' 
tail feathers, and witli numerous, iiaiTow, transverse, irregular, 
grey bars on tlie latter; and with niucli hrown, iningh‘d w'ith 
the lower tail coverts. 

Some S2ieeimc*ns shew traces of the wing liars, charachuistic 
of the preceding stage, but more of them shew a few reddish 
buff* feathers on the nape, and jmh^ iiiargins to the lesser wing 
coverts, obviously incqnent cliangcjs towards the 2>erfeet adult. 

A good many, which I 8U2)2^ose to be those nean^st to the 
second form, besides sliowing traces of the wing bars, hiive all 
tile feathers of the lower abdoimm, iiaiTOwly ti 2 )ped with dingy 
fulvous wldte. 

Those again wliich aiqiear to lead to tlie perfect stage, have the 
u2>portail coverts dark brown, only sliglitly tijiped with white. 
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That this is really the 3rd stage, there can be little doubt ; 
but even here the changes are most confusing, because, one 
bird for instance, having a most conspicuous orange buff patch 
on the nape, has the wliole of the upper tail coverts, a clear 
fulvous white, as in the second 8tag(; ; while another, though 
of a deeper brown, shews no trace of buff upon the nape, and 
has the upper tail coverts, uniform blackish brown, as in the 
adult. 

The wing lining, also varies very much in this stage. In 
some*, and these by no means the most advanced, it is alto- 
gether deep brown, as in the perfect adult, while in others, by 
no means the least advanced, it is a rufous buff, or a rufous 
buff mingled with dark lirown. In one, and that a bird 
sliewing the incipient orange buff head, they are precisely as 
in the second stage, the lesser and median lower wing coverts 
b(‘ing uniform pale hair brown, and the larger lower wing 
coverts white. 

The 4th stage is well known. The wlK)le head, nape, dieeks, 
ear coverts, and sides of the neck, buff or oiange bulf, the 
ba(‘k, scapulars, (ex(?ept a few whi(4i are pure white) upper tail 
coverts, wing coverts, 2 )rimaries and secondaries, chin, throat, 
breast, abdomen, leg feathers, sides, axillaries, and wing lining, 
di‘ep blackish browr.. The lesser wing coverts margined, and 
and the upper tail coverts ti[)p(*d, with fulvous white. The 
lower tail coverts, white, and a good d(*al of white mottling 
about the tertiaries, whieh are a pale brown. The tail, gray; 
with a very broad tcTininal black band, 0 (‘cupving fully two- 
fifths of its visible surfac^o, and above this, a nimiber of more or 
less broad, irregular mottled, and im]>erieet transverse dark, 
brovm bands, whieli sometimes do, and soiiudimes do not, 
coincide exactly at the sh;ift. 

This is what I take to be llie ]MThH*t adult. In less advan- 
ced examples of tliis stage, the forehead, and more or less of the 
crown art* bhickish brown. The h'aihers of the chin, and 
throat, as ^^•(‘ll as the upper breast, are margined, more or less 
broadly with tlie same orange Inilf as the head aiul nape. 

The nxil]ari('s, and lower wing (*i> verts, an^ more or less 
mottled with*ruic)ns, the lower tail covi rts with rufous brown ; 
and the ground i*olour of the tail, above the black tip, is pale 
yellowish stone colour rather than grey. The tipper tail 
coveits likewise are paler brown, and more broadly tipped with 
fulvous wbite. In tbis stage too, the ebanges are not syn- 
chronous; birds most advanced alu)ut the head, hoing often least 
BO about the tails ; those most advanced on the upper, least so 
on the under smiace, and vice vvvsd. 
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The amount of white on the scapulars too, varies greatly. 
Some have only a single feather, others neai4y the whole scja- 
pulars white, and I have some specimens, perfect adults, as 
regards the plumage on every other point, but exhibiting no 
trace whatsoever of white on the scapulars. 

Although individuals of each stage differ, as above indicated, 
very greatly infer still the examples of each stage, taken as 
a body, are sharply separated from those of every other stage ; 
and connecting links, between fhe four stages, are greatly 
needed. At present, we have four typos ; 1st, tlie striped ; 
2nd, the uniform pale brown, with dou))le wing bands ; ^Ird, 
the uniform dark brown, witliout wung bands ; 4th, the black- 
ish brown with orange buff head, and nape ; but no really 
intermediate forms, such as are absolutely iiecess.ary, to enable 
us to compile a correct history of tlie various cliang(\s of plumage. 

In Europe, the changes of plumage seem i‘ven less known 
than here. In tlie Ibis for October, 18 dS, the Itov. Mr. Smith, 
in his note on the birds of Portugal remarks : 

I entertain considerable doubts whether the only specimen 
of this bird in the Museum of Lisbon is a genuine Imperial 
Eagle, inasmueh as there is not a single trace of wliite on the 
seapulary featliors ; and though Professor du Pocage, whoso 
attention I called to the fact, accounted lor it, by dechiriiig the 
bird in cpiestion to bo immature, I cannot find tliat tliis dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the specifis is ever wliolly absent, 
though doubtless it is more conspicuous in adult birds.” 

To this latter sontence, the editor appends tlie remarks, 
“ It has usually been su})[)Osed that tlie contrary was the case !” 
Now my review of the* bird’s various stages of plumage, shows 
pretty clearly ; 1st, that at any rate until its fouitli year, this 
species never shows rDtff white on the scapulars, and 2iid, that 
it is the fully adult, and these only, that exhibit this specific 
character. To assist comparison, I subjoin further on, derailed 
measurements and dtjscriptions, taken from fresh birds, in 
diflerent stages of plumage. 1 shall be anxious to learn, whether 
European Museums contain s])ecimens of the European Impe- 
rial Eagle, in all the four above d(»senbod stages. Here and 
there a bird in each stage, secmis to present some connecting 
link, with some other stage ; but these links, except between 
the 3rd and 4th stages, are very weak, and my only good 
reason for believing that all four Ldoiig to one and the same 
species, is, that after examining nearly a hundred freshly killed 
specimens in one stage or another, I have been unable to detect 
any structural difference ; tlie dimensions vary, in the same sex, 
very widely ; but the difterences ore as great between examples 



of tlie same stage, as between those of different stages* The 
bills are longer, broader, or higher, nostrils larger, or rounder, 
feet more powerful, claws more curved, or the reverse ; but 
each such variation, as many examples are found in the specie 
mens of any one stage, as of any other ; and hence my diffiOTdty 
in believing that these are not all one and the same species. 
I may add, that in each stage I have males and females in 
precisely similar plumage, and that I am unable to discover 
any constant difference, except that of size, between the sexes. 

feadde, in Vol. II. of his travels in South East Siberia, 
(page 81 ,) seems to have got hold of very erroneous notions 
aoout this species. He says “ According to S'ewerzoff’s inves- 
tigations, the white scapulars ought to appear after the first 
moult, in the females of this species, while in the males, these 
are not assumed imtil after the second moult and then he 
goes on to say, refemng to an Orenburgh specimen, (which he 
takes to be in first pliunage, changing to second ; but which I 
gather to bo really tliird changing to fourth) exhibiting one 
white scapular feather, that this decidedly confirms S'ewerzoff’s 
views and contradicts Nauman Junior’s statements ; who holds 
that the adult plumage is usually not assumed till the fourth 
moult in the bird’s sixth year. 

I had never seen Itaddo’s work, when I wrote the above 
descriptions of the four stages ; but it will be seen, that accor- 
ding to my own original observations, Nauman Junior is right, 
and Kadde and his friend S'ewerzotf altogether wrong, so far 
as onr Indian race is concerned. But liere the question arises, 
is the Indian bird really identical with that of the South of 
Europe, North Africa, Palestine, and the Caucasus ? 

In the case of A, Narioides, and A, Falvcmms one distin- 
guishing feature is said to be, that the changes of plumage are 
much greater and more numerous in the latter, than in the 
former ; can any similar difference oxist between the European 
and Asiatic race of the Konigadler,” as Radde designates it? 
Eadde and Eversmanu I see, (as I liave myself noticed) 
-correctly point out, that the number of the transverse sentw on 
the ends of the toes is variable, and affords no real specific 
character, • 

Badde further infers that while A. Chet/sadm avoids the 
treeless steppes, preferring the wooded country, A. Imperialk is 
of extreme rarity in the forest-clad hills, wWch the former 
affects. It is doubtful whether this distinction generally bolds 
good. 

The following are the results of a large number of measure* 
xnents recorded from freshly killed specimens 
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Male. . 

Female, 




From 

To j 

Lengdi, 

28*5 

30-6 

30-0 

CO 

Expanse, 

690 

700 

700 

86*0 

Wing, 

2076 

230 


24*5 

Tail, 

10-6 

12-6 

120 

■ESI 

Tarsus, 

3-38 

40 

3*76 

4*06 

Foot, greatest length, ... ... ... 

,, ,, width, ... ... ... 

6*25 

60 

6*0 

6*63. 

4-25 

6*0 


6*7fi 

Mid toe. 

2*87 

2-63 

2*6 

2-88 

Its claw, along curve, ... 

1*25 

131 

1*63 

1*76’ 

Hind toe, 

10 

113 

mSSn 

1-311 

Its claw, along curve, ... 

lt)3 

1*75 

1*88 

2ia 

Bill, including cere, straight, from forehead 
to point, 

203 

2*13 

2*19 

2*38 

1^, induing cere along curve from forehead 
to point, 

26 

2*75 

2*81 

3*0 

Bill, from gape. 

213 


2*76 

8*13 

Width, at gape, ... ... ... 

Height of bill at margin of cere, ... 

20 


219 

2*44' 

0*81 


0*94 


Length of cere on culmen, 

063 

0-81 



Distance by which other primaries fall") 

Ist 4*0 

4-75 


6-7 ■ 

short of 4th or 5th whichever is > 

'2nd 1-5 

2*0 

1-6 


longest, ... ... ... ...) 

3rd025 

0*6 



Distance by which closed wings fall short 
of end of tail. 

0-2 

2*25 


2*76 

Distance by which lower tail coverts, do., ... 

4-0 

60 

5*0 

mi 

Weight (in lbs.) 

40 

56 

6*26 

8-76j 


I now proceed to give full descriptions of the bird in variour 
stages. 

1st. What I take to be the jearliest form of the Firsty or 
Uneated stage, 

Male, Shot, January 7th. 

Description. Legs and feet, pale slightly greenish yellow,* four 
transverse scutce (the 4th in one or two, partially divided) at the^ 
ends of all the toes, but the exterior, where there are only three ; 
daws black. • 

Iiides pale yellow, here and there, with a tinge of brownish ; 
bare shelf above eye, pale greenish grey ; margins of lids veiy 
pale yellowish, lids greyish white. 


♦ Dr. Bree lays stress upon the number of transverse ^cutm on the ends o 
Ike toes ; it wifi be seen from this and subsequent descriptions that this is 
variable in the extreme, even in the two feet of tlje same bird, and can there^ 
tore, in no be relied upon, as a specific character. 
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Cew and gape, pale greenish, yellower on colmen : 
mandible at margin of cere, and basal half of lower mandlbtey 
ve^ pale blue ; tips of mandibles, bluish homy black. 

Tongue, rather thick and fleshy ; entire, oval at tip, of nearly 
uniform width, which is very small as compared with that c£ 
the gape. 

Pmmage. Lores, whitish, densely clothed with tiny white 
feathers, having greatly elongated, naked, black, or dark brown, 
bristle-like shafts. A trace of a dark brown stripe, over the 
eye, continued backwards over the ear coverts. Forehead, top 
and back of the head, and nape, the feathers white at the 
base, umber brown in the middle, and pale fiilvous brown at the 
tips ; the white bases do not show through, and immediately 
over the eye streak, the feathers so overlap, as to show little, 
but the pale fulvous brown ; all the feathers of tbe head are 
very narrow ; and sharp pointed, and more and more elongated 
as they approach the nape. The ear coverts, and cheeks, 
fulvous brown. The chin, and throat, and upper part of the 
neck in front, pale fulvous brown, with here and there faint 
traces of a darker edging. The feathers of the back, sides of 
the neck, lower neck in front, breast, and upper abdomen, 
fulvous brown, pale brown, or in some feathers, almost white, 
broadly and conspicuously edged with dark umber brown. All 
these, except those of the abdomen, very pointed, and narrow ; 
feathers of the uj)per back, of a similar character, a lighter 
central streak, and a dark margin ; but the shade of both centre 
and margin darker than in the case of the feathers previously 
mentioned. The lower back, rump, and upper tail coverts, 
palish umber brown, of various shades, each feather very 
broadly tipped witii fulvous white, pure white, or pjile rufous, 
the shade varying in ditforent feathers. The scapulars, and 
lesser, and median wing coverts, n mixture of several shades of 
brown, some of the longest exterior scapulai's almost black, but 
the general character of most of tlie feathers, is to have a paler 
tipping, or a pale patch at the tii>s ; a few of the median and 
lesser coverts near the carpal joint, tipped, and margined 
towards the tip, with pure white. The bird obviously chang- 
ing its plumage, and the old and now feathers amongst the 
winglets, greater coverts, and quills, contrasting strongly ; the 
former being a sort of dingy deep olive brown, the latter almost 
black. The greater coverts of the last few primaries, and first 
few secondaries, conspicuously margined towards the tip with 
white. The first six primaries conspicuously emargmate on the 
inner webs, the points below these emargmations almost black ; 
above this, the inner web is mottled, or obscurely barred with 



or greyish hro^m. In the suooeeding primaries^ and 
seoondarieB, there is a trace of mottling, and inoomplete barring 
(very distinot in the new, and less so dh the old feathers) on 
both weba The new secondaries are almost perfectly black, 
narrowly margined at the tip with white, and with a^ut seven 
transverse irregular, and iU-defined bars of grey, or brownish 
grey, across both webs ; but not reaching quite to the margin 
of either. The old secondaries are a sort of umber, or dark, 
dirty olive brown, obscurely barred, and mottled with a paler 
shade, and with traces of a pale tipping. The tertials are 
brown, obscurely mottled and barred with a darker shade of 
brown, and grey, and broadly tipped with white, and fulvous 
white. The tail feathers are of several shades of brown ; from 
sandy, to almost black ; none of the feathers very new, but 
some much older, and more abraded than others, and these are 
the lightest. All have a pale tipping, and the central ones 
which are very old, and abraded, seem to have had pale 
margins ; and all show traces of six or seven transverse bars, (on 
both webs in most of them,) of pale fulvous, in the case of the 
lighter ; and brownish grey, in that of the darker ones. The 
lower abdomen, vent, and lower tail coverts are nearly uniform 
pale fulvous, and though hero and there, a few feathers show 
traces of a darker brown, these i^arts contrast strongly, with 
the broadly dark margined feathers of the breast and upper 
abdomen. Axillaries, and wing lining, except larger lower 
coverts, a mixture of brown, and pale rufous ; tlie former pre- 
dominating in the axillaries; greater lower coverts, brown, 
greyish brown, and greyish white. 

2nd. What I take to be a more advanced form of the Firsts 
or linmted stage. 

Female. Shot, 22nd February. 

D^cription. The feet, and upper surface of toes, a pale wax 
yellow, feet as usual, dirty and diugy ; claws, horn black ; 
scutae, small, convex, hexagonal, or nearly circular, with four 
large, thick, transverse ones at the tip of each toe. Inner edge 
of mid claw, a little dilated. 

Irides very clear, and pale brown ; edges of lids, wax yellow ; 
eye shelf, greyish white, with a faint yellowish tinge. 

Cere, wax yellow, with a faint tinge of green near the margin 
of the cere, at commissure ; base of both mandibles, bluish grey,* 
iha rest of the bill homy brown, and blackish. 

Humage. The lores, point of chin, and the points of the tonnes 
of feathers, which run down each side of the lower mandible, 
with tiny white feathers, with greatly elongated bristle^like, 
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rxakeiy black shafts* Forehead, top and back of the head, i|i0 
feath^ a sovt of wood brown, tipped and centred towards the 
with a pale sandy, or%hity brown ; diin, throat, and cheeks in- 
cluding ear coveits, about the same colour as the tippings of 
feathers of the head, with traces of a darker tint on cheetka. 
The neck, all round, shoulders, scapulars (aH but the few long- 
est) upper half of back, breast, abdomen, sides, axillaries, and 
the lesser, and median lower wing coverts, all with pale central 
stripes, (which are narrower, and more fulvous ^ove ; and 
broader and more nearly pure white below) and darker margins, 
which above are a sort of wood brown, and below more of an 
umber brown. The few longer scapulars, are a dark umber 
brown, with a central whitish spot at the tips. The lower half 
of the back, rump, and upj^er tail coverts, are white ; the feathers 
more or less broadly margined towards the tips, with wood 
brown, or buffy. The longest tail coverts are nearly pure 
white. Tail, uniform, rather rusty, w^ood brown ; the tips much 
abraded, and with a terminal fulvous wliite band, which, when 
the feathers were fresh, must have been one inch in width. 
The lesser, and median (up])er) wing coverts are brown, paler 
towards the centres ; the median, w ith w hite spots on the tips at 
the shafts, most consjucuous towards the ear])al joint, and most of 
the rest of the coverts, with more or less traces of such central 
terminal spots. Featliers under the winglet w^hite, mingled with 
buffy ; wringlet, primary, and greater coverts, dark browm tipped 
with white ; secondary, and tertiary greater coverts, also coinspi- 
cuously tipped wiiite ; but of a lighter brow n hue, changing gra- 
dually as they recede into the brown of the median and lesser 
coverts. The first six primaries conspicuously notched on the 
inner web, and the second to sixth inclusive, conspicuously, and 
the first slightly, emarginate, on out('r w’eb. Beyond the notch- 
es and the emarginalions (wliich are very high up, that of 
the 2nd being hidden by the greater coverts), the fii'st six pri- 
maries are neaiiy black ; above the cmarginations, the outer 
webs are a deep brown, and above the notches the inner webs 
are greyish brown ; with broad, incomplete, ill-defined grey 
transverse bars. The seventh is a deep bri)wn,*with the basal two- 
thirds of the ihner web, as in preceding; all seven have the merest 
trace of a pale tip. The last three primaries and all the seconda- 
^ ties, are broadly tipped with white. The last three primaries 
are a lighter brown than any of the preceding feathers, or 
than the secondaries ; and are much silvered over with g3»y, 
the tont^ being almost pui*e grey. The secondaries are a deep 
umber brown, but with some traces of grey mottling m the 
outer, and inner webs of the earlier ones, and the same is ob- 
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wrval^e on the tertiaries. Below, it remains to notioe that ihe 
or whitish central stripes become so broad towa^ the 
lower part of the abdomen, that the featlers there are nearly 
iinmixed fulvous white. The feathers immediately below the 
vent, and the lower , tail coverts, are white ; but some of the 
lar^st of the latter have a huffy tinge. The thigh coverts are 
a dingy white tinged on the upper portion with pale rufous. 
The tarsus feathers, are a dirty white. The larger lower wing 
coverts, are mottled greyish brown, and greyish white. 

Of a third bird in this stage, I find noted, that the feet have 
four large scales, at points of mid toes, and three on all the 
others; that the irides were very pale yellowish brown; the 
margins of the lids dusky ; the eye shelf yellowish ; the cere 
and gape wax yellow ; the base of both mandibles greyish blue, 
and their tips homy black. 

3rd. What I consider a good typical specimen of the secotul^ 
or tmn barred light brown stage, Male shot, January 4th. 

Description. Legs and feet a pure, deep, somewhat orange 
yellow. Scutae, reticulate, with four large scutm at the end of 
the mid toe, and three at the end of the others. Claws, 
black, inner edge of claw of centre toe dilated. Other claws, 
with a somewhat sharp cutting edge beneath, on both sides. 

Irides, dark brown ; the membrane of the bare shelf over- 
hanging the eye, dingy greenish ; low’er eyelid, pale greenish 
white, sparsely feathered with whitish down. 

Bill, hom black ; cere, gape, and base of lower mandible, 
rich, somewhat deep yellow. 

Plumage. The whole of the lores pale brown, tliickly cover- 
ed with long, soft, blackish brown bristles, one set of which, 
curve outwards, and upwards, towards the nostrils and forehead, 
and the other set of which, go straight down over the commis* 
sure; there are few bristles also on the tip of the chin, and on 
each side of the lower mandible, about half way between the 
gape, and the tip. A narrow, indistinct, dark brown eye streak 
above the bare projecting shelf, from the forehead continued 
backwards over the ear coverts. The whole of the front, and 
top, and back ofthe head, pure brown ; the feathers white at 
their bases but this not showing through. The •feathers lan- 
ceolate, and the shafts somewhat darker ; on some few, there is 
the faintest trace of a paler tipping. The nape, and upper part 
of the back of the neck, of the same colour, but paler tipped ; 
the feathers long and pointed. Lower part of the back of the 
nedk, back, rump, scapulars, (except a few of the longest) and 
IR^le of the lesser and me^n wmg coverts (except a few of 
; ^ longest of those of the primaries,) a slightly lighter brown, 
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tiian the crown, and very broadly and ill-^definedly tipped with 
a slightly paler shade of brown, which owing to the over-la^ 
ping of the feathers, 31 for the most part, the only colour seen. 
The longest of the scapulars, a deep umber brown ; in some 
lights, ahnost black. Upper tail coverts white, with a slight 
tinge of rufous, or fulvous. Tail feathers, blackish brown, 
obscurely mottled in places, with a lighter brown, and narrow- 
ly tipped with dingy white ; their shafts white at the base, 
brownish for the terminal half. The coverts under the winglet 
a mixture of white, pale brown, and rufous white ; the winglet 
itself, blackish brown, narrowly tipped with rufous white, and 
tinged on the edge of exterior web wdth brown. The primaries 
and greater coverts, very dark brown, tipped with fulvous white; 
the &st seven primaries nearly black, all but the first emargi- 
nate, and strongly tinged on the outer web above the emargi- 
nation, with grey, or grayish brown ; the first six conspicuously 
notched on the inner webs, and mottled with greyish above the 
notches ; the last three primaries are mottled brown and gray, 
the outer webs being almost entirely gray ; the first narrowly, 
the second less narrowly, and the third broadly tipped with 
rufous white. The secoudaries dark brown, aU conspicuously, 
and broadly tipped with rufous white, and obscurely barred 
with a darker brown. The tertials similar, but their general 
hue is lighter. The whole of the greater coverts of the seconda- 
ries, as w’ell as of the last three primaries dark brown, conspi- 
cuously and broadly tipped with rufous white, and as is often the 
case with the secondaries themselves, and the primaries greater 
coverts, with a sort of greyish patch on the brown above the 
tipping. The tips of the median coverts, of the primaries, and 
some few of the first secondaries, pale rufous w^hite. The entire 
under surface of the body, throat, neck, ear coverts, axiUaries 
and lesser lower wing covei'ts, uniform pale bro^vn, much the 
same colour as the upper parts ; but many of the feathers espe- 
cially of the breast, and abdomen, very faintly margined with 
a slightly detrker tint ; vent fVathei's, and lower tail coverts, 
fiilvous white. Greater lower wing coverts, white wdth a faint 
rufous tinge. The wings w’hen closed, reac'h as far as the end 
of the exterior tail feathers, which are Ifth shorter than the 
centre ones. 

4th. A fairly typical specimen of the thirds or barkss dark 
brotm %tage. temnle. Shot, January 17th. 

Description. Legs, feet rather dingy wax yellow; clawrs, 
black ; feet, writh convex reticulated scales ; mid toe of left foot, 
with three large transverse scutce, all above being reticulated ; 
mid t^ of right foot, with five transverse soutae ; inner toe of left 
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foot, wth three and what would have been a fourth had it not 
been divided down the centre ; inner toe of riffht foot, and hind 
toes of both feet, with four, outer toes of both feet with three 
transverse scutes, Irides, brown ; edge of lower lid, plumbeous ; 
of upper lid, yellowish ; bare shelf above the eye, ^ngy, pale, 
slighuy greenish yellow ; lower lid, greyish white, sparsely 
clothed with brownish white down. Cere, gape, and base of 
lower mandible, full butter-cup yellow, but with a tinge of 
green, near the nostrils, and on lower mandible. Bill, pale, 
bluish grey at jimction of cere, and near base of lower mandible, 
bluish horny beyond. 

Plumage. Lores greyish white, thickly clad with tiny down- 
like feathers, with elongated naked dark brown shafts, looking 
like fine bristles. There is a small patch of similar feathers at 
the tip of the chin, and at the point of the sort of tongue of 
feathers, which runs down the basal half of the sides of the 
lower mandible. The forehead, and front of the top of the 
head, umber brown, only one or two feathers of a slightly 
lighter hue. The feathers of the occiput, and nape, of the 
same umber brown, elongated and narrow' pointed ; and all 
conspicuously tipped and margined towards the tii) 8 , with a 
pale, somewhat fulvous brown, which colour, owing to the 
over-lapping of the feathers, perhaps predominates. The whole 
of the back of the neck, upper back, scapulars, and lesser and 
median wing coverts, a mixture of paler and darker brown, 
some feathers being of the one colour and some of the other, the 
dark being most numerous on the nppor back, and back of neck, 
and least so, on the lesser w'iiig eovcu'ts. The longer scapulars 
are almost all of the darker hue : {iho darhest hue in not marly 
80 as that of the adult Imperial hut the lighter k darker 

than that of the Bifa^ciaia^ my "Ind^ stage ) . 

The middle hack is chiefly of the paler hue, one of the feathers 
being nearly wholly greyish white, and three otliers tipped 
with the same. The lower back, and rump, are uniform dark 
brown. The upper tail coverts, are a somewhat fulvous white, 
broadly tipped, and irregularly baiTed, with palish fulvous 
brown. The tail feathers, are a mixture of new and old ; the 
former darker, and more umber, the latter somewhat more 
sandy ; all with traces of five or six irregular, ill-defined, wavy, 
transverse, greyish bars, conspicuous on the new feathers, and 
least visible on the outer webs of all the feathers new and 
old. The winglet, and all the greater coverts, are very dark 
brown, exc^ the last two or t^ee of the greater co verts of 
primaries, which are paler brown. The inner webs of all 
feathers^ are more or less mottled, or obscurely barred 
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with grey. The coverts below the winglet, are mostly a lighter 
brown. The first six primaries, of which all but the first are 
conspicuously emarginate on the outer web, are all black, or 
blackish brown, below the emarginations ; but, except the two 
first, the rest are a paler brownish on the outer web, above the 
emarginations. All six are notched on the inner web, (the 
sixth least manifestly so), all are blackish brown on the inner 
webs below the iiotclios, and all are much mottled, or obscurely 
though broadly barred, with greyish on the inner web above 
tlio notches. The last four primaries, are not quite alike in the 
two wings, all liave dark tips, longest in the seventh, shortest 
in the tenth ; but the outer webs above this, are three of them 
grey and one somewhat fulvous brown, in one wing ; and two of 
them grey and tw^o fulvous browm in the other ; the grey showing 
frrrrrs of incomplete, broad, browmish bars, and the inner webs 
of all, being of a somew^hat lighter brown, lightest in the tenth, 
broadly but incompletely ban^ed tliroughout with grey. The 
secondaries are dark l)rown, but of somewhat var3ing shades, all 
with ill-defiu(‘d, broad, grey bars on the inner w^ebs, and traces 
of the same, in a good liglit, on the outer webs of some. 

The tertials are similarl}’ barred, but are a (somewhat) 
ligliter and more sand}^ brown than tlie secondaries. The 
whole of the chin, tliroat, sides of the neck, and ear coverts, 
are a nearly" uuilbnn and rat In t dark umber brown. The 
ft*athers of the chin, and part (»f ihe throat, are rather scanty, 
and show the white of their hascs through, more or less. The 
whole of tlie breast, abdomim, sides, and thigh coverts, are a 
w^arm, but liglit umber brown, a shade darker tlian the light 
coloui' of the upi>t‘r [larts, mingled \\ith diirk feathers, of the 
same sliad<* as the darker eoloui’ of the back, &c. The dark 
feathers are most numerous on tin* breast, and amongst the 
longer thigh coverts. The axillaries, and the whole of the 
wing lining, except the Unver gn*uter coverts, (wliieh are a 
greyish brown, maii^" of them more or less barred in both webs 
with giH'yisli white), are a rich umber brown, intermediate 
between the tw^o sliades of the lower parts. The vent feathers, 
and those of the lower tail coverts, aiv a lighter browm, and 
their whitish basal portions, show’ througli, more or less. 

Of the 4th stage, w’ell knowm in Europe ; I think it un- 
necessary to give a dtdailed description ; but I note that Dr. 
Broe’s figure, is very defective, insomuch as the w’hole inter- 
seapulaiT region, by him shown as a yellowish brown, little 
darker than the head and nape, is really, an intense, almost 
black brown, and this too is the colour of the lesser, and median 
wing coveits, and leg plumes, given in his plate as a rich red- 
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dish brown. I add, that I never yet saw a specimen with such 
hi^ white scapular patches, as he represents. 

Since the above was written, the following remarks on the 
nidification of this species by Mr. G. Farman, have appeared in 
the Ibis for 1869. 

Of all the Eagles to be met with in this country, this is by 
far the most common, and it breeds in great numbers in all 
parts of Central Bulgaria. 

‘‘ Nidification commences at the end of March or beginning of 
April, the 8th of April being the earliest date at wliich I have 
found the eggs (some thirty of which I have taken). I have, 
however, taken fresh eggs of this bird as late as the first week 
in May. Its favourite place for building its e;y’rie is on an iso- 
lated toe, or where the trees are scattered about at some dis- 
tance torn one another, or a clump of two or tliree, at the most, 
standing alone in the open country, but where there is little or 
no cultivation. 

‘‘ The nest is little more than a largo flat platform of coarse 
sticks, about three feet six inches in diameter and piled up to the 
height of eighteen inches or two feet, but in some old nests much 
higher. The interior is slightly concave, and lined with a few 
smaller twigs and a little dry grass, wool, pieces of old rag, or 
any other small rubbish that comes within their ken ; in most 
instances, however, the lining is very scanty. 

The number of eggs in a nest is generally two, sometimes 
three, never more, and not unfrequently only one. 

“ The Imperial Eagle, always a shy bird and difficult to ap- 
proach, is ever more so during the breeding season ; the male 
bird is always on the watch, either flying in graceful circles at 
some height above and about the nest, or seated on some neigh- 
bouring toe, whence, on the slightest appearance of danger, he 
comes swooping down towards his eyrie, uttering a hoarse 
croaking noise, as a warning to the female, who instantly leaves 
the nest and joins her partner in his circling evolutions high up 
above their eyrie.’’ 


No. 28 . Aquila Naevia, Gmel. 

The Spotted Eaoee. 

The Si)otted Eagle breeds commonly throughout the Oudh 
and Rohilcund Torn, the Dhoon and the northern portion of 
tiie Saharunpoor district, (and probably in many other suit- 
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able localities) but I have never myself had the ^od fortune to 
see or take a nest. My Mend, Capt. Marshall, R. E., furnishes 
me with the following note on the nidification of this species. 

‘‘ Builds in the Saharunpoor district in the end of May and 
beginning of June. The nest is commenced about the end of 
April and the young are hatched by the middle of J une. 

‘‘ The nest is placed in a fork near the top of a large tree, 
about thirty-five or forty feet from the ground. All that I 
have found, have been in the line of trees along the bank of 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, on the outside ones farthest from 
the water, and always in Sheesum trees. I found four nests, 
one with young (on the 10th June) and three with eggs on the 
22nd of May and 3rd and 1 1th of June. All the eggs were 
hard set. The nest is a large circular platform-hke structure 
of sticks, with a few dead leaves in the egg receptacle, but no 
other lining. I noticed no remains of food in any of them. 
The diameter of the whole nest was about twenty inches, and the 
interior depth about two in(‘hes. I have never found more 
than one egg in any nest ; the egg now before me is a perfect, 
but very blunt oval ; of a slightly yellowish white ground, some- 
what profusely spotted and blotched with rather faint yellowish 
brown, and a pale washed-out purifiish brown, which latter 
colour greatly predominates ; the egg is absolutely glossless.’’ 

An egg which I owe to Capt. Marshall’s kindness, is a broad 
oval in shape, and has a grejish white gi'ound, richly blotched 
and spotted with pale purple. This egg is somewhat larg-^r in 
every way than that figured by !Mr. Ilewitson ; it has no gloss, 
and when held up against the light, the shell, as in all these 
Eagles, is a bright sea-green. 

This egg and the one above described by Capt. Marshall, 
measure respectively 2*7 X mid X 1*90. 

The egg figured by Mr, Hewitsou I'roni Mr. Wolley’s coUec- 
tion, measures 2*44 by 2*02. 

Without pretending to dogmatize in regard to a matter 
which I have not by any means fuUy investigated, I am 
inclined to think, that the changes of plumage in this species, 
have not yet been satisfactorily determined. 

There are two supposed races of this bird, one the western, 
or smaller form, A. JVTpr/V?, Gmel. and the other the eastern 
and robuster form. A, Clanga^ Pallas. Now whether this latter 
be really a form of Nmia, or whether as I suspect, it really 
represents the second stage of A, Imperial^ (q. v.) it seems 
certain to me that our bird is the feebler or eftstem form, the 
true Nivvia of most European authors. 

Further on I shall give exact, and more or less detailed. 
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measurements, and descriptions taken from eleven fresh speci- 
mens of this species, but I wish first to premise that, accord- 
ing to my views, this Eagle has three well marked stages of 
plumage. 

1st. The huffy, or huflfy fulvous. 

2nd. The purple brown, white spotted. 

3rd. The uniform deep brown stage. 

In all these stages, where the sexes have been ascertained, 
this species can at once be separated, by its much smaller size, 
from, A. Imperialism while from A. FuJrescenum it may be dis- 
tinguished ; &st, by its invariably barless tail ; secondly by its 
more silky, and soft plumage, and thirdly by its rounder 
nostrils. 

The utmost confusion seems to prevail amongst some, at 
least, of the continental ornithologists as to this, and kindred 
species. Eadde, I find, boldly uniting A, NwciOm A, NwrioideHm 
A. Clanga, A. Bifaf^ciatay and A, FitlrcHcem. Th(3 best of it is, 
that the measurements and descriptions (such as they are)* that 
he gives, clearly prove to me thjit with ore exception, his 
supposed Nmias are all forms of A, lmprriali% more or less 
intermediate, (because killed in April and May) between the 
four stages described by me when dealing with that species. 

That Bifasciata is a form of Imperialis is I think ceitain. 

Tliat Ncecia is utterly distinct from jVrerioicir.s and Ftflr(?.sccHS 
is equally certain. 

That Fnlvescensy Fnficay and PKnctaiay ai'O one and the same, 
is beyond doubt ; but wli ether tliese are, or are not, distinct 
from Kwviouks is yet doubtlul, though I incline to believe 
them so. 

That our common upper Indian Spotted Etigle is identical 
with that of western and southeni Europe, the true Nwciay 
figured by Yarrel, the detailed dimensions and descriptions 
given further on, will, I belic^ve, sufiiciently establish. 

Whether A. Clauga is a true species, or wliother Palla^liko 
Siudde, ignorant of the four-fold cliauge of plumage in 
A. Imperialuy obtained specimens of tliis latbT, between the Ist 
and 2nd, and 2nd and 3rd stages, and to these gave the name 
of Clangay I cannot decide, but I am strongly disi)osed to think 
that this is the real origin of the supposed more robust form of 
A, Ncevia, 

The absolutely unbarred tail, is at all ages, characteristic of 
th© Spotted Eagle ; I can show a sequence of some forty odd 
birds, from the pale buff, to the deepest ixmber or liver brown, 
not one of which exhibits a trace of barring on the tail ; while 
per contra, I can show a still larger series of Filvescemy every 
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bird in which (except three in which the tails are terribly 
abraded and bleached), shows unmistakable barrings on the 
centre tail feathers. Besides this, the difference in the texture 
of the plumage, (that of Fulvescem being comparatively stiff, 
harsh, and thin, that of Nmvia^ soft, silky, and dense) in the 
strength of the bills, feet and legs, and in the shape of the 
nostrils, suffice to separate these two species conclusively. Both 
go through, it is true, not very dissimilar changes of plumage, 
and individuals of both races may be found so similar in gene- 
ral appearance, that even good figures of them might wholly 
fail to jjrove them different, but a mere glance at the tails, the 
first touch almost of the plumage, or a comparison of the bills, 
nostrils and feet (supposing the sexes to be known) would 
unmistakably show how distinct they were. 

Nania^ with us, at any rate, is a bird frequenting moist 
localities. Where large jheels abound, or where canal irrigation 
is extensively resorted to, there Xwvia (in upper India at any 
rate) is very common, but in the dry sandy plains, which 
occupy so vast a portion of the surface of Continental India, 
this species is extremely rare. 

A remarkable fact as to change of geographic distribution, 
resulting from modification of the physical aspect of a country 
by human industry, came under my own notice in connection with 
this species. Tlio Etawah District between Cawnpore and Agra, 
belonged essentially to the diy sandy class. For years I sliot 
through tills district without ever obtaining a single specinien of 
the spotted Eagle. After a time the Granges Canal, with innu- 
merable, minor channels was opened out thi’ough the district. 
Hugo tracts came under irrigation. A year or two passed 
away, when suddenly one day, shooting mth Mr. Brookes, 
along the canal, we found the 8putt«'d Eagle common. Subse- 
quently, numerous specimens were ('btuined at various localities 
in the district in the neighbourhood of the canal. I thought 
1 might possibly have overlooked this sjjocies in past years; but 
this seemed unlikely, because winter and summer I daily had 
one or two men out shooting, and even liad I always passed it 
over, one or other of them must have killed it. However, this 
matter was set at rest, by several Aheriuh^^ (native hunters and 
bird-catchers by caste), spontaneously pointing out this bird to 
me, as having only appeared in the district during the last two 
years. This species has always been plentiful in the Dhoon 
and the northern portion of the Suharimpoor Pistrict, in which 
the Ganges Canal has its origin, and there can be little doubt 
that as the canal, year by year, was opped out further and 
further, developing tracts suited to their tastes, the Spotted 
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Eagles (whose favourite food with us is unquestionably* frogs,) 
rapidly followed its course. 

This bird, generally sits in a very slouching kite-like fashion, 
across a branch, half way up a tree. Fuhescem^ on the other 
hand, more commonly sits bolt upright, in the centre of the very 
^ of a tree ; so that, when looking from a distance, you see his 
head and half his body, against the clear sky above the very top 
of the tree, while when close to the tree, you cannot see him at 
all. Imperial^ too, often adopts a similar position. 

If Clanga be a true species, and noi a form of Iinpcriali% as I 
cannot help suspecting, it is curious that the true N<ena should 
occur in India and western Europe and Clanga in Palestine. 
Mr. Tristram (Ibis, I860) tells us, that the Spotted Eagle is 
much more common in winter than in summer on the plains. 
We observed it only two or tliree times in the Lebanon in 
spring. Mr. Gurney has pronounced a specimen I sliowed to 
him, to belong to the large form described by Pallas as Aiiuila 
Clanga, I found one nest in a tree, between Nazareth and 
Caiffa.’’ 

I now give, in a tabidar form, exact measurements of eleven 
specimens. These are not perhaps well chosen, but they are 
all I have by me, and they were all recorded from the fresh 
bird, with the utmost care. 

As in the case with Impfriall-Sy so here, one of my reasons for 
believing in the specific identity of all the various forms here- 
after to be described, (and the dimensions of whose representa- 
tives, I am now about to give) is the close structural resemblance 
of all these latter in every minute detail. 


* I have unfortunatol}" not preserved a record of the contents of the 
stomachs in more than thirteen cases. In eleven of these “ Fronts and Toads, 
chiefly small” are recorded. One I shot in the act of eating part of the liver 
of an Antelope we had killed, and one had eaten a liat. 
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Descsription. I first take No. 1 mole, as fairly tjrpioal of the 
first stage of plmnage. 

Feet, pale yellow ; claws, darkish brown ; iris, pale yel- 

lowish brown. The whole lower mandible and basal lialf of 
upper mandible, gre;vdsh white, with a tinge of blue ; tip of 
upper mandible, homy brown ; cere and gape, i:)ale dingy yellow. 

Plumage. The whole head, tliroat, nock all round, breast, 
sides, abdomen, and thigh coverts, a pure buff. Most of the 
feathers, darker shafted, and those of the top of the head conspi- 
cuously so; a narrow dusky, ill-defined supercilium running 
backwards over and behind the ear coverts. Upper back and^ 
scapulars, light bro’W'n, tlie longest of the latter only somewhat 
darker, and all but these broadly margined mth fulvous white, 
and with the margins much abraded. The middle of the ba(?k, 
buff, the bases of the feathers, white, and showing through. The 
feathers of the rump, light brown, broadly margined witli bufiy 
white and white, ddie upper tail coveiis pure white. Tlie tail 
browTi, paler towards the tips, the margins c)f which are almost 
white. The lesser and median coverts, light brown each broad- 
ly margined with buff towards the base, and white towm-ds the 
tip. 

The greater coverts, exeejit those of the first throe or four 
primaries, a ratlier darker brown than tlu* median, margined 
towai'ds the tips witli white, and tliosi^ of tlie last thrcM* jn-ima- 
ries margiui^d with wliite the wliole way up the outer webs. 
The first seven primaries as in lln^ adult ; but the outer webs 
above the emargi nations a redder brown. The last three pri- 
maries not oiiiy tipjxnl with white, hut with a broad white 
margin all the way up the outer web. The wiuglet, the greater 
coverts of the first three })riniaries and the secondaries .‘i rich 
umber brown, showing in some lights a })ur2)le gloss ; the 
secondaries narrowly tii)2>ed with white. The axillarios, and 
the whole of the lower le.sser wing covei*ts and median (jo verts, 
except just at the cai*pal joint, a warmer bulf tliau even the 
breast ; a soit f>f mfous salmon colour, 1 might almost call it; 
feathers below the vent, and lower tail coverts a slightly huffy 
white ; (as in the adult) longest thigh coverts, and tarsus fea- 
thers, dirty fulvous, or huffy wJiite. 

Next as typical of the second stage, 1 take No. 4 a female, shot 
at Eahun, February 20th, (the male above described, was shot 
at the same place, on the same date, in company with this very 
female). 

Ifeseription. Feet, pale wax yellow ; claws, black above, homy 
brown beneath, acutce reticulate, inconspicuous, 5-4 well marked 
transverse scutce at the ends'of the mid toes, and 4-3 at the ends 
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of the others, inner ed^ of raid claw a little dilated. Irides, a 
rather light brown. Eye shelf and edges of lids plurabeous, 
lower lid nearly white, with a few tiny tufts of down. Bill, 
bluish grey at base of both mandibles, and homy black at tips, 
cere and gape pale wax yellow. 

Plumage. The skin of the lores pale bluish, pretty thickly 
set with tiny pale brown feathers, the dark naked prolonged 
shafts of which at front curl upwards and outwards towards the 
nostrils and forehead like soft bristles. Forehead, top, and back 
of the head, a rather light umber brown, the feathers specially of 
the hind head, very narrow, sharp pointed, and paling towards 
the tip. From the gape, under the eye and over the ear coverts, 
a patch of brown lighter than the top of the head. Below this 
from the side of the lower mandible a slightly darker band, than 
either the above mentioned ear patch, or the throat, which latter 
with the chin, is about the same colour as the ear patch, but 
looks lighter, as the feathers are rather sparsely set, and allow 
the white bases to show through a good deal. The neck all 
round, upper back, scapulars, and lesser wing coverts an uniform 
rich umber brown, a shade darker than the top of the head ; a 
few of the longer scapulars have a central fulvous white spot 
on the tips, two or three of the median scapulars on one side have 
a trace of the same kind of spot. Lower back and rump the 
same rich umber b^o^vn, but each feather with a conspicuous 
somewhat pear-shaped, brownish or fulvous white spot at the 
tip. The upper tail coverts slightly-fulvous white. The tail 
feathers nearly uniform blackish brown, the shafts of the basal 
one-third white, or whitish. Near the tips, the coloui* fades to a 
sort of sandy brown, and there is a trace of a pale tij)j)ing. The 
median and greater coverts much the same colom’ as the lesser 
coverts, but all the greater coverts, i'XC(‘pt the first three or four 
(which with the winglet are a rather darker brown still) con- 
spicuously tipped with fulvous white, and all the longest, and 
a few of the other median coverts with central, fulvous white 
spots at the tips. The secondaiy greater coverts are conspi- 
cuously mucronate, and abraded at the tips. The second to the 
sixth primaries are emarginate on the outer webs, the emargi- 
nations being liigh up, in the second hidden by the coverts. 
The first to the fifth are strongly notched on the inner webs, 
the notches being almost equally high up. The first six 
primaiies are blackish brown below the einarginations and 
notches ; above they are umber brown on the Outer web, and 
greyish, mottled with bro^m, on the inner web. The rest of 
the primaries and secondaries are tipped inconspicuously with 
brownish white, have the outer webs umber brown, and the 
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very tips of the longest of the latter. None of the quills, except 
the ^t three primaries with more than the faintest trace of pale 
tippings, only a few minute specks on the scapiilars. Scarcely any 
pale centering to the breast feathers, and far less of this on the 
abdomen than in any of the preceding” (viz. Nos. 2, 4, 5 — 10). 

Further I may add that No. 2 male, and No. 6 female, were 
identical in plumage with No. 4, though No. 2 was smaller and 
No. 6 a little larger. No. 7, a female, the smallest obtained, was 
much the same type as No. 6 as regards the amount of spotting ; 
in other respects (Mcred from Nos. 2, 4 and 6, but little. The 
longer thigh coverts were, however, almost wholly fulvous white, 
the spots being so large as to occupy nearly the whole surface 
of the feathers. Nos. 8 and 9 were between No. 7 and Nos. 
2, 4 and 6) the throats and breasts being perhaps a purer and 
darker brown. 

In all the specimens of the first and second stages of plumage 
that I have examined, the ovaries and testicles have been so 
little developed, as to render the discrimination of the sexes, a 
matter requiring care and a magnifying glass. In all speci- 
mens of the tlurd stage of plumage, they have been well 
developed. 

I think I ought to note, that my valued friend, Mr. Brookes, 
difiers from me as to the first stage described, really pertaining 
to this species. He believes it to be distinct. For my part, the 
exact structural correspondence, the possession of more or less 
intermediate forms, and the fact that in a part of the country 
where the Spotted Eagle is common, these pale buff birds were 
pointed out by native fowlers, as the young of the species, 
incline me to the opinion already expressed of the specific 
identity of the two forms. 

Mr. C. Farman, in the Ibis for 1869 gives the following 
particulars in regard to the nidification of tire Spotted Eagle in’ 
Bul^ria. 

“In the spring of 1865, 1 observed a nest of this bird placed 
on an Ash tree overhanging the stream at the southern entrance 
of the Pravidy valley : it was more neatly put together than 
most of the Eagles’ nests, and was warmly and softly lined with 
the blossoms of the Ash tree ; it contained one yoUng bird just 
hatched, and two eggs already cracked by the young birds 
within. On the edge of the nest were the two fore leus of a 
Leveret.” 
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No. 29. Aquila Pulvescens. Gray. 

The Indian Tawny Eagle. 

This species breeds in different parts of upper India, from 
the middle of November to the middle of June, but the great 
majority I think, lay in January. Out of one hundred and 
fifty-nine eggs of which I have a record, eighty-three were 
taken in January, thirty-eight in December, twenty-eight 
in February, the rest in November, March, April and June. 
Only om in this latter month, and none at all in May. The 
very hot dry weather puts a stop to the laying of most species. 
The nest is always, as far as my experience goes, placed on 
trees. I liave never met with one placed on rocky ledges, 
although I have foimd them on trees at the foot of, or near to 
precipices, which contained apparently most eligible sites.” 

They build a large flat nest of sticks between two and three 
and a half feet in diameter, and from four inches to one foot in 
thickness, according to situation. The nests are generally lined 
with green loaves, sometimes mtli straw or grass intermingled 
with a few feathers, and sometimes have no lining at all. They 
are generally placed at the very top of the tree, and though I 
have foimd them occasionally on Peepul and Tamarind frees, 
the great majority were on moderate sized, but dense, Babool 
frees, standing apart in the midst of fields or low jungles. 

The normal number of eggs seems to be two, but it is by 
no means imcommon to find three. The eggs of this species 
appear to me, to vary prodigiously in size and shape ; but it is 
not improbable, as already remarked, when treating of Gijp^ 
Bvngalemisy that this excessive apparent variation, is due to the 
enormous seides I have before me. I have taken more than a 
hundred of this bird’s eggs mysell*, and from first to last, have 
had more than double this number sent me by other observers. 
Normally tliis bird’s egg is a somewhat broad oval, slightly 
pointed towards one end, and answt ring both in size and shape 
very well to Dr. Bree’s figure of the Tawny Eagle’s egg ; very 
often, however, the eggs are somewhat smaller than this, and 
occasionally ^ great deal larger; some oi'e very long and 
pointed. A ]^iiir which I took in the Goorgaon district, (shoot- 
ing the old bird) are fully as broad as the egg in Bree’s figure, 
and as long as liis figure of the Lammergeyer’s egg ; so that 
they appear a long and narrow egg ; the cubic contents of 
these must be fully twice that of some of the smaller speci- 
mens ; they each contained a fully developed chick, ready to 
hatch off. A few of the eggs are nearly spherical, but the 
broad oval greatly predominates. The ground colour of the 
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eggs is the usual gi* 07 ish white, unspotted in about half the 
specimens and exml)itiug more or less conspicuous markings in 
others. Of the markings, the most common are a few large 
blotches and splashes of yellowish brown accompanied by pretty 
numerous specks or spote of the same colour, distributed pretty 
evenly, over the whole egg. In some, the blotches are more 
extensive and numerous, and exhibit a tendency to cluster 
towards one end more than the other, and the colour becomes 
a reddish brown or in some a purplish brown, while in otliers 
all three colours are mingled. In no egg that I possess is more 
than one-third of the siu'face covered witli markings, an<l as a 
rule, even the richest coloured eggs (and these are compai'a- 
tively rare) have not above a seventh or eighth of the surface 
of the egg covered with markings. 

Elsewhere I have remarked, “ The eggs vary extraordi- 
narily both in size and shape from a very long oval, much 
pointed at one end, to almost a sphere ; but the ordinary type, 
is a rather broad oval, slightly narrower at one end. In colour, 
they are most commonly white, with a rrnj faint tinge of bluish 
green ; but many of them are more or less streaked, spotted, or 
blotched, with different shades of brown, or reddish brown, and 
occasionally purple of varying intensity, and here and there, 
one may be found ricldy marked with sharply defined spots 
and blotches of bright, thougli sliglitly brownish, red. Many 
of the eggs, when taken from the n(‘st, have a faint gloss on 
them ; but they lose tliis by washing, and tlio eggs become so 
soiled during incubation, that it usually in necessary to wasli 
them. The texture is generally close and compact, the egg 
lining is a pure sea-green.'’ 

In size the eggs vary from 2'do to 3*25 in length and from 
1*8 to 2*25 in breadth ; but th(‘ average of one Imudred and 
fifty-nine eggs measured, was 2*hd by 2*11. 

Mr. Wilnam 1 Hewitt remarks, tliat he found great numbers of 
the nests of this bird, in the neighbourhood of Ilausio, during 
January, February, March, and April 1SG8. None containt^d 
more than two eggs, and many of these latter w(n‘c consid<;rably 
incubated. The nests w'ere without exception iiv Keekur 
trees {Amcia Arahim) at heights of from sixteen to twenty-four 
feet from the ground. The nests, sometimes loosc.ly and at others 
densely constructed, were composed of twigs and small braiielies 
of Keekur, Ber (Z, Jujuho) and similar thoniy trees ; more than 
one had a thin lining of grass or leaves, but the majority 
had no lining. In diameter (excluding straggling ends) the 
nests varied from sixteen inches to nearly two feet, and in depth 
from barely four to nearly nine inches. 
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During tlio latter part of 1868, great scarcity prevailed in 
Ilansie and the whole neighbouring country, owing to the 
failure of the rains. Fodder, especially, was unprocurable, and 
throughout vast tracts, all the Babool, Ber, and Peepul trees 
were entirely denuded of their foliage, in order to feed the 
cattle. The result has been that A, Fukesemn has entirely 
deserted the neighbourhood, and where in 1808, with but little 
trouble Mr. Blewitt met with ncorPH of nests, he has this year 
only succeeded in finding two ! 

My friend, Mr. G. F. L. Marshall, R. E., writing of this 
species, says, “ Very common in the Saliarunpoor District. Is 
said to catch fish by all the natives ; but I do not believe it. 
The native name is Maehopa, or Maclioka. It builds on trees, 
a nest of sticks, and lays two white eggs, sometimes pure, 
sometimes blotched with dusky and brownish. It commences 
building in the end of Mareli, but tlu^ eggs are not laid, till the 
end of May ; and I have tak(‘n fresh eggs up to the middle of 
June, and at Shamlee, in the ilozuifiunugger District, I took 
five nests early in June, all with fresh eggs.” 

It is a curif)us fac^t, that in many parts of the country, the 
natives believe that the “ as they usually designate 

it, catches fish. I have examined the stomachs of probably 
some fifty specimens, but though I have often found them full 
of small frogs, I have never detected any remains of fish. 

Most birds when they have eggs, even before they begin 
to sit, watch tlu‘ir nc^sts closely. I have, however, repeatedly 
found nests of this Eagle, containing one or more eggs, with no 
parent bird any where near. I liave several notes of this, I 
quote one. 

“On the Western Jumna Canal, near Hissar, on the 15th 
December, I found a largo nest on the top of a Babool tree. 
The nest seemed rather fresh and therefore, though there was 
no bird near, I sent up a man to examine it. It proved to 
contain two large eggs. Whilst the man was near the nest, no 
bird made its appearance, only after we had waited about a 
quarter of an hour, a large Fahmceits iu dark plumage, soared 
slowly past,! at a groat height oyw head. Tliis was about 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. We did not touch the eggs, called 
the man down, and withdrew to watch the nest; hiding 
ourselves carefully some little distance off. It was not till the 
sun was setting that this same Fa/rcfiCPUfi suddenly made its 
appearance, and descended to the nest, .vhero it was shot. It 
was a female, and fr'om first to last, we saw nothing of the 
male.”" 

The plumage of the young is very pale. I find a note of one 
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we met with February 18th, 1867, a fine young one in a nest, 
a nice plump little white woolly chap, as Brookes said, for all 
the world like a well- washed poodle dog !” 

Great differences of opinion exist, as to the identity or other- 
wise, of this species and Nmnoides ; and as to the changes of 
plumage, whether the dark, or the light birds are the oldest, &o. 

As regards its identity with Nwrioides^ Mr. Blyth says, 
“ This species is united with the African A. Nmvioides by Mr. 
G. R. Gray (B. M. Cat. B. Nepal, 2nd Edition) ; but it is a 
considerably smaller bird, and varies much more in its colour- 
ing. I have had many alive, three or four of them together ; 
but never saw any approaching the size of the three fine 
specimens of A. Noerioidesy at present in the Zoological 
Gardens.” 

I am not in a position to decide this point, but I subjoin a 
number of accurate measurements from the fresh bird, wliich 
will facilitate the decision of this questftfe^lsewhore. 

As regards changes of plumage. The young one in the nest 
is yellowish white, and the young of the first year are little else 
but whity brown. In the second stage, early in their 2iid year, 
they become wood browm, and in tJiis stage are found breeding 
although rarely. In an intermediate stage, as I take it, late in 
the 2nd, or early in the 3rd 3 ^ear, they are about half wood 
brown, and half deep brown, and in the last or third stage, as I 
take it, by the beginning of the 4th year (or the end of the 3rd) 
they are throughout, def‘p umber, or in some, liver brown; 
which is perhaps not so dark in the first year it is assumed, as 
it becomes later. In both the intermediate and third stages, they 
are commonly found breeding, but according to my notes, out 
of every ten breeding birds, about one is in the secjund plumage, 
three in the intermediate, and six in the more or loss dark garb. 
In all stages, there is a more or less apparent transverse barring 
in the central tail feathers, often inotthid, in*egular and ill- 
defined, but still distinctly visible in all but three of the enor- 
mous series in my museum ; and in these three, the feathers in 
question are so abraded and bleached, that they very probably 
may have originally exhibited tlie bars. 

1 regret extremely, that most of my notes'^ on tliis species 
have been lost, and that I have now at hand, full details of 
only four specimens. 


♦ I take this opportunity of again remarking, that one of my chief 
reasons for printing these crude, ill -digested notes, is my ina])ility to find 
time to arrange them properly, and my fear, that if I delay putting them on 
permanent record, they may be lost altogether. In May 1857, 1 had com- 
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1 

Male. 

2 

Female. 

3 

Female. 

4 

Female 






Length, 


28-0 

270 

27*0 

Expanse, 

Weight (in lbs.), 

600 


69*0 

67*0 


4'6 

4*0 

4*06 

Wing, 


210 

19*6 

19*6 

Which primary longest, 

6th 

5th 

4th & 5th 

4th & 6th 

1st Primary fidls short of longest by 



4-75 

4-78 

2nd „ „ „ ... 



1*76 

1*5 

3rd ,, ,, „ ... 


HMpi 

0-75 

0*6 

Length of tail from vent, 



10*0 

10*0 

Tarsus, 

2-7o 


3*31 

326 

Foot, greatest length, 

6*0 

6-0 

6*76 

6*6 

,, ,, width, 

4*38 

6*0 

5*0 

4*63 

Mid toe to root of claw, 

20 

2*5 

2-5 

2*38 

Its claw along curve, 

1-25 

1*38 

1*25 

125 

Hind toe to root of claw, 

1-0 

1*13 

1*13 

1*06 

Its claw along curve, 

Bill, including cere from forehead 

1*6 

1*75 

1*75 

1*5 





straight to point, 

1*5 

1*8 


2*0 

„ „ along curve 

2*44 

256 

2*63 

2*63 

Bill, from gape, 

225 

2*5 

2*56 

2*56 

„ width at gape, 

2-13 

2*25 

2*0 

2*06 

„ height at margin of cere, 



0-75 

0*78 

Cere, length on culmen, 




0*75 

0*81 


Besides this, the great majority of my specimens have 
recorded on their tickets, certain leading measurements, taken 
from the fresh bird, before skiiiiiiug, (along with date, place, 
colours of soft parts, contents of stomach, and sex,) and from 
these I transcribe a number of measui*ements. 


pleted a work on Indian ornithology, very inferior to Dr. Jerdolt*8 sub- 
sequently published one, and therefore on this account not to be regretted ; 
but still containinj^ much that his volumes do not supply about the Birds of 
the Punjaub and the N. W. Provinces, and the first work of its kind. The 
fair copy, en route to the printer, was destroyed, with the rest of the contents 
of the mail bags, by rebels ; while the original notes, with my vast col- 
lections, including nearly 2000 species of Asiatic and Australian birds were 
burnt a few weeks later at Etawah by mutineers. I see nothing improbable 
in the recurrence of an equally serious cataclysm, in the event of England's 
becoming involved in a general European war. 
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Length. 

Expanse. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Wings when 
closed reached 
to within how 
much of end 
of tail. 

Weight 
in Ids . 

Male 1st, . . . 

25*26 

66*5 

20*4 

10*26 

0*5 

4*0 


2nd, ... 

25*6 

66*0 

20-0 

100 


3*0 


8rd, ... 

26*0 

64*0 

19*5 

10*5 


2*76 


4th, ... 

26*0 

64*0 

20*7 

10*4 


3*0 


6th. ... 

25*25 

64*26 

19*5 

110 

1*76 

3*0 

i Female Ist,... 

27*5 

69*0 

21*4 

12*0 

1*6 

4*6 


2nd,... 

27*63 

70*0 

21*3 

11*0 

1*26 

4*75 


3rd,... 

28*0 

73*0 

21*76 

12*0 

1*65 

4*5 


4th,... 

27*6 

70*6 

21*0 

11*5 

1*76 

4*6 


6th,... 

28*5 

73*26 

22*0 

11*13 

0*5 

4*6 


6th,... 

27*38 

69*25 

20*75 

11*5 

2*13 

4*5 


7th,... 

28*0 

69*5 

21*6 

11*75 

20 

6*0 


I have selected these, as small, large, and average exam- 
ples out of over forty ticketed birds, and this set of measure- 
ments, with the more detailed ones given above, ought to 
enable European naturalists to decide, whether there is really, 
in point of size, any great difference between A. NcevioideH and 
A, Ftdvescens, 

The female No. 3 (killed near Etawah, January 4th) of 
which I have above given detailed measurements, was a charac- 
teristic enough example of a bird changing from what I 
consider the second, into the third stage ; as I have it by me, I 
give an exact description of this specimen. 

Description. Legs and feet, dirty greenish white; claws, 
black ; feet and toes, with reticulate scales, but with five large 
transverse scutce at the tip of the middle, and hind toe, and four 
at the tips of each of the lateral ones. 

Irides, brown ; edges of lids, bluish; orbits, bluish white, 
aparseiy feathered with white down ; membrane of bare eye- 
sWf, pale bluish grey. ^ 

Cere and gape, dirty cream colour, bluish about nostrils ; up- 
per mandible, at junction with cere, and lower mandible except at 
the tip, pale bluish grey ; tips of both black. 

Tongue, thick, fleshy, entue, slightly bilobed, of nearly uni- 
form width throughout, very narrow in proportion to width of 


lumage. Lores, ^eyish white, densely clothed with long, 
fine, dark brown, hair-lIke feathers. A patch on the forehead, 
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on each side, dark brown, the feathers narrowly edged with pale 
brown. The whole of the rest of the top of the head* a sandy 
brown, mingled or mottled with a somewhat darker hue. Pea^ 
thers of the nape, and upper hind neck, much elongated, lanoeo^ 
late, and mingled fulvous white, and pale brown. Base of the 
neck behind, and upj^r back, somewhat light umber brown, 
each feather tipped and margined with whitish brown. Lower 
back, pale brown, the white bases of the feathers showing 
throtigh in places ; rump, a rather darker brown. Upper taS 
coverts, lighter again, and whitish towards the tips. Scapulars 
mingled three shades of brown, from very dark to light fulvous 
brown. Tail feathers dingy greyish brown, tipped paler ; veiy 
narrowly, and closely but obscurely, barred with very dark 
brown. Lower wing coverts, pale whitey brown, irregularly 
blotched with patches of rich dark brown. The median wing 
coverts pale brown, tipped and margined still lighter. Coverts 
imder winglet, mingled white, fulvous and brown. Wing- 
let very dark brown, the interior feather whitish on the inner 
web ; greater coverts of primaries brown, those of the first few 
primaiies very dark brown, especially on the outer webs, and 
scarcely perceptibly tipped with white. Those of the later 
primaries a lighter brown and conspicuously tipped with white ; 
and all of them with a good deal of greyish white on the 
inner web, which, however, is not visible without raising the 
feathers. Greater coverts of socondaries brown, some darker 
and some lighter, but aU much darker than the median co- 
verts. All of them with a good deal of gre;ydsh white on the 
inner web, and many of them more or less noticeably tipped 
with wliite. The primaries beyond the emai’ginations, which 
are conspicuous from 2nd to 7th, nearly black. Above the 
emarginations, the general colour is a ligliter brown, barred, 
and freckled with greyish white, obseui*ely on the outer, and 
conspicuously on the inner web. llie last tlirec primaries, how- 
ever, have the ground colour ^ey, with dfirk brown, wavy, trans- 
verse bars on both webs. The secoinlaries dark brown on the 
outer web, tipped gre}^ish ; and with a number of large trans- 
verse oval spojs or incomplete bars of grey, on the inner webs. 
Below the gape, and behind the eye, a brown patch. Chin 
and centre of upper part of throat, darkish brown, the sides 
being pale fulvous brown. Lower pai't of tliroat and neck 
in front, dark brown, each feather with a narrow, central, 
fulvous white streak. Sides of neck, pale, fulvous brown, 
with a few dark feathers intermingled. Breast, abdomen, aides, 
thigh coverts, and axillaries, dingy fulvous brown, some feathers 
ramer darker ihan others ; vent leathers, and lower tail coverts, 
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wbite^ fulvous ; some almost entirely light fulvous, 

liesser lower wing coverts, pale fulvous brown with, here and 
there, a single, very dark feather. Greater lower wing coverts, 
hrowiiish grey. First five or six primaries, oonspiouously 
notched on inner web. These, above the notches, and the rest 
of the quills throughout their whole lengths, have the lower 
surfaces obscurely barred greyish white and blackish brown. 
A faint trace of similar barring observable on the lower surface 
of tail feathers. The wings extend to tips of exterior tail 
feathers, which are 1^ inch shorter than central ones. 

Of the female, No. 4, shot on the same date, in nearly the 
full adult plumage, I have the following note : 

Almost exactly the same size as preceding and with the lores, 
quills and tail feathers much the same, though the latter were 
somewhat darker, but the whole of the rest of the plumage was a 
nearly uniform umber brown, darkest on rump, some of the 
largest scapulars, eye streak, and breast, and palest, on middle 
of back, upper and lower tail coverts, and lesser and median wing 
coverts (the former of which have a trace of sandy). There is 
some white about the chin, throat, and vent, owing to the bases 
of the feathers showing through. The feathers of the top of the 
head ver^/ narrowly, and inconspicuously margined paler, and 
the elongated lanceolate ones of the nape, and back of neck, with 
tiny, inconspicuous paler tips.’’ 


No. 30 . Aquila Hastata. Less. 

The Loxg-Legged Eagle. 

I know nothing of the nidification of this Eagle, nay more, 
I am sorry to say, I know nothing of the bird itself. To the 
best of my belief, this species does not occur in Upper India, 
and I do not think that I have ever seen an undoubted example 
of it. 

Col. Tytler has a specimen, (male) shot near Jessore, which 
be calk Hastata^f and which ho assured me, both Mr. Blyth and 
Br. Jerdon had seen, and named, as Eantafa, It is vastly like 
A. Fulvescensj a pretty uniform dingy, nlightly loilbus brown, 
throughout. Longer scapulars, secondaries, and tail, a deep 
purphsh chocolate brown; primaries, almost black at the tips ; 
Icmger upper tail coverts, and lower tail coverts yellowish white ; 
a few of the tibial plumes with terminal fewn coloured dots. 
Ifc a very strong light, a faint trace of lighter bars is discern- 
" ^ on some of the lateral tail feathers. None of the feathers of 
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the upper plumage are tip]^ with white. The upp^tail 
coverts are not barred with wmte, though the longest are yelleW’* 
ish white. There is scarcely a lauce of obsolete bamng ; no 
white tip to the tail, though of some feathers, the abraded terminal 
one-eighth is slightly paler. There is not a trace of pale favm, 
or of any bar, on either breast, abdomen, feathers of the leg, 
under wing coverts, or under tail coverts. There are no e^ts 
on the wings, and no pale tippings to the tertiaries. It is 
therefore not the adult Hastnta of Jerdon, and still less the 
young. The beak is feebler, the tarsi slenderer, and longer 
than in Fulvescens, and this seems the only point in which 
it resembles Hastata. The following are the dimensions taken 
from the skin. Length, 24. Tail, 10. Wing, 18*75. Cere, 0*63. 
Bill, along curve from margin of cere to tip, 1*5 scant; from 

e , 2*25 ; width at gape, 1*81 ; height at margin of cere, 0*63. 

us, 3*63. Mid toe, 2; its claw, 1*06; hind toe, 1*09; its 
claw, 1*25 full. 

Mr. Blyth remarks, (Ibis, 1866) “ This species is well figured 
by Mr. Hodgson, as I pointed out to Mr. G. R. Gray, who 
does not include it in the second edition of his Catalogue of 
that gentleman’s collection. I have had many fresh specimens 
of all ages, and could always easily distinguish it from A. 
Clanga. Though nearly of the same linear dimensions, it is 
considerably loss robust, with smaller bill, and feet ; and there 
is a recognizable difference in the plumage in all its phases ; 
while in its habits, it partakes (in a prominent degree) of the 
nest-plundering propensities of Nrojyufi 

1 should like to see a good series of this, to me, somewhat 
doubtful species. As regiirds the lesser robustness, and smaller 
bill, and feet, these can scarcely bt? relied on, when we have to 
deal with a species so excessively variable in these respects, as 
is A, Nmna, I do not for one moment presume to assert, that 
Hastata is not a good species, but I am sure, that the majority 
of the specimens that bear the title are Nwvias, pur et simple. 
This was the case with several supposed Ila-dafaii sent me £^m 
Lower Bengal. Moreover, the only specimen I could in 


• It must not be supposed, that this is any reflection on Jlr. Blyth. 
This gentleman made the Calcutta Museum, and for some twenty years hie 
talents shed a lustre on the Asiatic Society, which its then memDers did Imt 
little to merit. From the day he left Calcutta, the Musetun has bean 
gracefilly neglected ; numbers of specimens, as far as I could juc^ in ^ 
confused state in which the whole collection was when I visits n in 18^ 
have had their tickets changed, or have disappeared altogether ; and it ui no 
way Mows, that the misnamed specimen that 1 saw, was one ^ Mr. Hytii’s 
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the Asiatic Sodety’s Museum ticketed Hasfata was unmis- 
takdihly Noma. 


No. 31. Hieraetus Pennatus. Qmel. 

The Booted Eagle. 

Of the nidiflcation of this species in India, we know but 
little, and yet it is by no means an uncommon bird, in 
Upper India at any rate. Mr. Brookes says, “ I have seen 
several at a time near Chimar in company with ^IUcuh Govinda^ 
they were seated on the ground during the heat of the day, 
near a shallow tank in which they had been bathing ; allowing 
me to go within tw'enty yards of them as they did, I could easily 
distinguish them from the Kites.” 

Mr. E. Thompson writes : I have commonly met with 
these birds in Gurhwal and Kumaon. The young are distin- 
guished by having a deal of white imdemeath. I once saw one 
dash into a tree in which a number of Parrakeets were assembled 
and catch and kill one. I have also seen them fly down to a 
Eat, and try and catch it on the ground.” 

I have shot them myself, in the Goorgaon district and near 
Umritsur in the Punjaub. 

Of their breeding elsewhere, I have seen but few detailed 
accounts. Lord Lilford has the following note on their nidifl- 
cation in Spain. 

A little further on in the forest, we found a large nest on 
the lower branch of a Pine. Manuel crept cautiously up 
towards it, and shot a flne female Booted Eagle as slie dashed ofl*. 
He then made a cac/ic with Pine boughs within shot of the nest, 
and in about half an hour another sliot proclaimed to us that 
the male bird also had fallen. The nest contained two eggs ; 


^asiatan. Let us hope, that under the new regime, this noble collection 
be restored to something like its former condition. 

Talking of Mr. lilyth s great services in the cause of science, during hia 
twenty years' slaver y (for it was little else) in Calcutta, one cannot help feel- 
ing, that there is a sort of retributive justice, even in this world. The pompous 
Jacks in ofiice, who alternately neglected, and attempted to patronize Mr. 
Blyth, (whose invaluable services they i)retended to remunerate by a pittance 
less than they would have presumed to oiler to their French cooks) are now 
either dead, or dragging out their crotchety existence in some olddndian- 
peopled waiering-pU^ ; in either case, unknown and unhonoured ; while the 
name of Blyth, the naturalist, is known, and respected by men of science 
fiuong^ut the eiviliaed globe. 
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this appears to be the invariable number laid by this Ea|^, 
which IS one of the most common of the raptorial family in 
district, arriving about the end of April, and remaining in the 
country till October. The nests, of which we foimd several, 
were generally placed on the lowest branches of a tall Pine, at 
their junction with the main trunk, and were built of sticks, but 
inside invariably contained fresh twigs with the green leaves 
adhering to them. This Eagle has a shrill piercing scream, 
different from that of any other raptorial bird with which I am 
acquainted.’’ 

In Spain they appear to lay in the latter part of April, May 
and June. Two of Lord lilford’s eggs, figured in the Ibis, 
have greyish white grounds ; the one has only the faintest trace 
here and there of j^ale yellowish clouds, the other is more richly « 
streaked, clouded and blotched with a dull ferruginous redL 
The former is a rather perfect broad oval measuring 2*05 by 
1*7 ; the other, a large egg, still a broad oval, but somewhat 
pointed and compressed towards one end, measures 2*25 by 
1*83. 

Of the breeding of a venj nearly allied (if really distinct) 
species, H, Morphnoides in Australia, Mr. Gould gives the fol- 
lowing account : — 

‘‘ I was led to the discovery of the bird by finding its nest, 
containing a single egg, upon which it had been sitting for 
some time. The nest was of a large size, and was placed^ close 
to the bole, about one-fourth of the height from the top of one 
of the highest gum-trees ; the egg was bluish white with very 
faint traces of brown blotchings ; two inches and two lines long, 
by one inch and nine lines broad. Very recently I have 
received a second specimen of tlio egg of this species which, 
although very similar to the one above described, differs in 
being more extensively blotched with yellowish brown and pale 
purple, the latter hue appearing as if beneath the surface of the 
sheU.” 

As to the distinctness of JT. Morphnokh\% the nidification and 
eggs of which are, it will have been observed, similar in many 
respects to t^^ose of IL Pennatm^ Mr. Blyth had the following 
remarks in the Ibis for 1867 : — ^ 

“ I have already remarked (Ibis, 1866, p. 241) that a rudi- 
mentary crest is ^ways observable in Indian specimens, at least 
I found it so in all which I obtained in Bengal, in one which 
I shot near Moulmein, and in one or two South Indian sped-- 
mens received from Dr. Jerdon ; but I cannot perceive atra^ of 
rudimentary crest in two mounted Nepal specimens in the 
British Museum, received from Mr. Hod^n. The rodimm- 



tftiy orest i^arred to^ resembles that of Spizaetus Limmetm of 
Beaotgal, and also of manj Bengal examples of Pemts Crisiatus, 
andaa the suboreated Bieraetu% averages a rather larger size 
than tibie European B Pennatm^ I do not think that it can be 
distinguished mm the Australian B Morphnoidesy Qould. Mr« 
Swinhoe’s crested specimen of PoUomis PoUogenps (Ibis, 1864, 
p. 429) should here be borne in mind. Mr. H. E. Dresser agrees 
with me in the opinion, that the white-breasted specimens of 
JST, Pennatm are adults, as in Eutolmaefm Bonellii ; whereas in 
Spmcetus Limnaetus and S. Cirrhafmy the white-breasted birds 
are the young,’’ 

As regards the second point raised by Mr. Blyth, viz. as to 
whether the dark plumage is that of the adult or young, I think 
ftirther investigation is necessary. Mr. Tayler, in his notes on 
the Birds of Egypt, which appeared in the Ibis for 1867, has 
the following remarks in regard to this species : — 

This pretty little Eagle, which is by no means common in 
Egypt, is subject to considerable variation in coloim, for a speci- 
men shot by one of our party, which showed no sign of imma- 
turiiy, was of a uniform dark brown.” 

This statement I can confirm, from a careful examination of a 
specimen in the dark plumage, now in Col. Tytler’s museum, 
which is, I consider, manifestly an old bird. A female, ap- 
parently an old one, shot from the nest and off the egg which 
I shall notice later, was also of an uniform dark brown colour. 

I subjoin detailed measurements and description, taken firom 
the fresh bird, of a male which I shot in the Goorgaon district on 
the 12th December. In company with this bird were three 
others ; two in the dark plumage which seemed to me to take 
the lead and be the old birds, and the other similar to this one. 

Dimensions. Length, 18*75. Expanse, 49. Weight, l*76tbs* 
Wing, 15 ; the 4th primary the longest, 1st, 4*53 ; 2nd, 1*85 ; 
3rd, 0*45 shorter. Length of tail from vent, 8*25 ; the longest 
tail feathers exceeds shortest by 0*25. Tarsus, 2*3. Foot, great- 
est length, 3*48 ; greatest width, 3*5 ; mM toe, 1*58 ; its claw, 
straight, 0*8 ; hind toe, 0*78 ; its claw, straight, 0*1 ; inner toe, 
0*9 ; its claw, straight, 0*9. Bill, straight from ^flge of cere, 
0*88 ; along curve, 1*05 ; from gape, 1*4 ; width at gape, 1*1 ; 
height at front at margin of cere, 0*5 ; length of cere, 0*45 ; 
WinM when closed reach to within 1 of end of tail. Distance 
by vmch lower tail coverts fall short of end of tail, 3*43. 

Description. Legs and feet, pale wax yellow. Irides, some» 
whaA pale brown. .Bill, bluish black at up, pale blue at base. 
Cere and gape, bright wax yellow. Lores and forehead, pale 
bul^ white, a very narrow bladbdsh streak, running at the lower 





border of the lores, between the lores and 13ie eyes, and ^ 
the eyes, and a somewhat similar stripe running immediatdy 
under the eye. Cheeks and ear coverts, dull rufous, the fealhem 
with narrow central blackish brown streaks. Crown, ocdpUlv 
jxapBf sides and back of neck, pale rufous buff, the feathers centered 
with umber brown, broadly on the centre of the crown and ooci- " 
put, where there is a trace of a rudimentary crest; and narrowly 
elsewhere, and most of the feathers paling off at their margins. 

Upper back and inter-scapulary regions, rather pale nmber 
brown. Mid back, a pale wood brown ; middle of rump, umber 
brown ; sides of rump and upper tail coverts, bulfy, or rufous 
white. Scapulars, mingled fulvous white and pale wood brown ; 
a few of the longest scapulars only being a rich umber brown. 
L&ser wing coverts, a rather rulbus umber brown, the feathers 
conspicuously darker centered; median wing coverts, wood 
brown, broadly margined with fulvous white ; secondaiy greater 
wing coverts, a rather pale umber brown, very narrowly tipped 
with fulvous white. Secondaries a deep umber brown, narrow- 
ly tipped with fulvous white ; primaries and their greater coverts, 
very deep umber brown ; some of the hinder primaries somewhat 
lighter brown, and narrowly margined towards the tips with 
fulvous white. Tertiaries, pale wood brown, exterior webs 
nearly entirely huffy white. Tail feathers, pale dingy umber 
brown, very nan’owly tipped with fulvous white, and with traces 
of a terminal and three or four other, darker, transverse bands. 
Chin, throat, breast, and whole lower parts, fulvous or buflFy 
white, palest on the leg feathers, lower tail coverts, and wing 
lining. The feathers of the chin, throat, and sides of the breast 
more rufous, and with long, narrow, central, dark brown streaks, 
broadest on the sides of the breast. Axillaries, wing lining, 
and sides, white, mostly with dark shafts, and with irregularly 
shaped, more^or less cordate, spots, on the shaft near the tip% 
Some of the axillaries have three or four such spots along the 
shaft. The lower surface of the earlier primaries, is a peculiarly 
glossy bronze brown ; the first five have most vomjncuous notches 
on the inner webs, and the second to the sixth have well marked 
emaxginations jn the outer web. 

In examining this bird, one is impressed by the fact, that all 
the light wood brown feathers of the scapulars, and wing co- 
verts, are old and abraded ones, whilst all the deeper coloured 
ones, are new. 

So far as this and another similar example, now before me, w, 
I slTould be inclined to say, that the dark brown form was me 
older one. Of this darker form. Col. Tytler Has a isqpeoimm, 
killed at Umballa, a female, and to my notion dearly an old 
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bird. The dimensioiifi of this spedmen, taken from the ekin^ are 
tB fellow. Length, 21*5. Tail, 9*26. Wing, 15-88. Cere on col- 
men, 0*56. fiiU from edge of cere to pomt along curve, 1-18 ; 
from gape, 1-5 ; height at margin of cere, 0*53. Tarsus, 2*25. 
Mid toe, to root of daw, 1*88 ; its daw along curve, 1*06; inner 
toe, 1*0 ; its daw along curve, 1*34; hind toe, 0*88 ; its daw along 
curve, 1*47. 

Description. The head and neck ore dingy brown with dark 
diafrs and traces of dark central streaks, the rest of the upper 
surface is a dull brown, (except the longer upper tail coverts 
which are white) ; the upper back, longer scapulars and seconder 
ries (which are narrowly tipped yellowish white) being darker 
than the rest ; tertials and lesser and median coverts paler, and 
tail, (also narrowly tipped yellowish white) with all but the 
uropygials (and even on these a trace of the same is disoemable) 
exhibiting obscure, irregular, clouded bars of a darker colour. 
Beneath, a more rufous brown, slightly paler on vent and lower 
tail coverts ; tibial plumes and the feathers of the throat, breast, 
abdomen and sides, darker shafted. Lower surface of tail, grey- 
ish white, with the brown bars showing through more or less, 
on all but the outer laterals. Traces of banding on the inner 
webs of all the primaries ahoce the notch. 

I can see no trace of a rudimentary crest, no superciliary 
stripe, no band from the angle of the mouth, no dai’k central 
stripe to the chin. 

Mr. Layard, who gives this species from South Africa, says, 
^‘The only specimen I have seen is a young bird shot by Mr. 
Jackson at Nel’s Port. It is entirely of a dark brown colour, 
in some places inclining to black. He tells me he was attracted 
to it by its peculiar cry.’’ 

The shrill note of this Eagle, which has, as noticed by Lord 
lilford, a peculiar intensity of character, was what^first drew my 
attention to the bird which I shot in the Goorgaon district and 
have above described. 

Mir. Blyth tells us, that this species occurs in the Indo-Chi- 
nese sub-region. Mr. Wallace does not include it in the Rap^ 
tores of the Malay Archipelago. . 

Since the major portion of the above was writton, my coUec- 
tor, Mr. Theobald, found a nest of H. Pennatm on the 2l8t 
February, 1869, at Hurroor in the district of Salem and from 
it shot the old brown birds, above noticed. The nest,” he 
was on the branch of a high Banyan tree (Ficus /^^,) 
about forty or fifty feet fi»m the ground. It consisted of diy 
twig^ and was in shape a circular platform, with a slight depres- 
in l^e oeatrei devoid of lining.” The eggs were two in 
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nuxub^, only one of whioh reached me in saf<^. This one k a 
yezy broad oval, almost exactly the same size as the one 
by Mr. Bree. The ground is a dead white, devoid of ^oss ^d 
pretty thickly blotched and streaked throughout with reddbli 
brown. The egg reminds one much of some of the richer oo-' 
loured eggs of Mikm Qomndu^ but the markings are smaller, 
and the wiell when held up against the light is a very pale sea- 
green, much lighter than in any of the numerous specimens of 
M. Oovinda that I have yet examined. It measures 2*13 by 
1-78. 

Mr. Howard Saunders in the Ibis for April, 1869, gives us 
some further particulars of the nidification of this species in 
Spain. He says, “ The Goto del Key, which we first entered, is 
principally covered with scrub and small timber, mingled with 
clumps of large size, generally in a ring with a marshy clearing 

in the centre I cautiously 

crept round to the front, and stood out to give myself as fair a 
shot as possible. Off went the bird, and down came a very old 
female Booted Eagle {Aquila pennata^ just as I expected. The 
nest was lined wim green boughs, and contained two eggs, very 
hard set. This was on the 1st of May.” 


No. 32 . Neopus Malaiensis, Ebinw. 

The Black Kite Eagle. 

This is another species, in regard to whose nidification we 
are profoundly ignorant. The structure of this bird is very 
peculiar, and its eggs would materially aid in elucidating its 
true affinities. 

I have seen it in the Himalayas as far west as Simlah, and 
have shot it, not far from, but several thousand feet below, Nynee 
Tal. It is doubtful whetlier it breeds westwards of Nepal. 
Mr, E. Thompson, writing from Kumaon, says : “ They appear 
to come into the lower spurs of the Himalayas about flie mid- 
dle of September, and to stay with us till about April, when 
they disappear ; where they go to, I can’t say, but they are 
not to be foimd during the summer either on the frontier, or 
in the interior of the Himalayas here, as far as I am aware.” 

I am by no means sure that Mr. Thompson is right ; I believe 
I have seen it in Kumaon in June, and I oortamly saw one 
near Simlah in the middle of July ; it is to be hoped fliat orni- 
thologists in the Himalayas will watch this bird a little more 
closely. 
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There has been a rather amusing difference of opinion about a 
BU|iposed TOui^ bird of this species. Dr. Stoliczka shot a young 
E^le, at*^gi near Chini. Capt. Beavan and Ool. Tytler who 
saw it, pronounced it to be a young Neopm^ and Capt. Beayan 
thus announced the fact in the Ibis : — 

“ Perhaps the best thing he has, or at least the greatest 
novelty to me, is a young Neopus Malaicnsis^ Reinwardt, in a 
phase of plumage, never before I believe recorded. Beneath, 
entirely dark brown, like the under parts of Milvus Govinda^ 
each feather black shafted; the top of the head rufous, (the 
feathers also black shafted) a conspicuous shoulder spot of a 
pure white; primaries of wings, black ; secondaries and tertiaries, 
dark brown, their coverts being broadly margined with ashy 
grey; tail, the same. The upper back is dark brown, with 
here and there a purplish gloss ; legs, dark yellow, with black 
claws ; bill, homy ; cere, y^ow. This specimen cannot have 
long left the nest, judging from the but partial development 
of me tail/^ 

Dr. Stoliczka, per contra, affirms, that this bird is a young 
Pennatm ; he says, “ The only species which I have obtained 
in the beginning of August, 1866, in a forest near Chini, was a 
young specimen of what I believe to be Aquila Pennaia^ Gmel. 
(Jerd. Yol. I. p. 63.) The specimen is only about tliree-fourths 
grown ; in colouring it exactly agrees with the old bird, except 
that the inner webs of the tail feathers are not barred ; a white 
shoulder tuft is distinctly traceable. Dr. Jerdon says, that the 
youn^ bird of A, Penmta is white beneath. This makes the 
question of the identity of our bird doubtful, although, as I 
nave said, there is no difference in its colouring from that of an 
old A, Pennata, The specimen is not a young Neopus^ which 
always has the beak in proportion somewhat more slender/^ 

Von Pelzeln, (Ibis, 1868) confirms Dr. Stoliczka’s view, 
remarking that the plumage is very like that of a young A, 
Pennata shot in I^wer Austria. Whichever is right, what 
strikes one is, that both parties dwell on the plumage, whereas 
tlie structure of N. Malaiemis is so peculiar, that a single glance 
at the feet would have settled the matter conclusively. The 
inner toe in this species is nearly as long and much thicker 
than the mid toe, while its claw is considerably larger than that 
of jBven the hind toe ; moreover, the claws are not merely, as 
Dr. Jerdon describes them, “ moderately curved.’^ They are 
so little curved ihat, for the claws of an Eagle, one might desig- 
nate them as almost stramht. I cannot conceive how Hieratus 
Pmnatm and Neopus Malaiemis could possibly be confounded 
at imy stage of their existence ; I shrewdly suspect that even 
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iMokSi esiraoted from eggs nearly ready to hatch would 
at once distinguishable by their oharaoteristio feet. 

Besides India, Burmah and Malayans proper, Wallace notes 
the occurrence of this species in Java, Sumatra, Celebes and 
Temate ; but it must be rare in the Archipelago, as our author, 
himself, has never met with it there. 

I s ubjo in dimensions of a female. Length, 31*6. Expanse, 
76*0. Wing, 25*5 ; -the 6th primary the longest, the 1st, 8*4 ; 
the 2nd, 3*92 ; the 3rd, 1*55 ; the 4th, 0 8 ; and the 5t3i, 0*3 
shorter. Len^h of tail, 14*75 ; the longest tail feather, 0*75 lon- 
ger than the diortest. Tarsus, 3*62. Length of foot, 6*3 ; greatest 
width, 5*2 ; mid toe to root of claw, 1*87 ; its claw along curve, 
1*26 ; hind toe, 1*4 ; its claw along curve, 1*63 ; inner t^, 1*63 ; 
its claw along curve, 1*78. Bill, straight from margin of cere, 1*15 ; 
along curve from margin of cere, 1*37 ; from gape, 2 ; width at 
gape, 1*6 ; height at front at margin of cere, 0*6 ; length of cere, 
0*68 ; distance by which the lower tail coverts fall short of end 
of tail, 6*2 ; weight 4 tbs. 

Of a male (from a skin). Length, 27*0. Wing, 21*75. Tail, 
13*38. Tarsus, 3*25. Mid toe to root of claw, 1*69 ; its claw along 
curve, 1 ; inner toe, 1*44 ; its claw along curve, 1*56 ; hind toe, 
1*25 ; its claw along curve, 1*38. Bill, along curve from margin 
of cere to point, 1*19 ; from gape, 2 ; height of bill at margin of 
cere, 0*65 ; length of cere, 0*5. 


No. 33. Eutolmaetus Bonellii. Temh.* 

Bonelli’s Eagle. 

This Eagle, in the plains of In<1ia, lays in the latter half of 
December and in J anuary ; but in the Himalayas, it lays, I 
believe, in April and May. The nest is usually placed on 
ledges of precipitous earthen or rooky cliffs, and in the plains 
I think preferentially in the immediate neighbourhood of some 
large river or jheel. I have repeatotlly seen their nests in the 
hi^ clay cl^s of the Jumna and (3humbal in the Etawah 
districts, and I found a pair breeding in the ruined and 
Cyclopean walls of the ancient Togluokabad, south of Delhi. 
sionaUy, however, they build on trees ; and I found a nest 


• It seemfl probable that Vieillot’s specific name, FascuUu^, has the pri- 
ority, but I have not the necessary works by me to enable me to deride this 
point. 
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tymiaining a sirigle egg in a large Peeptd tree near B}mr(p(»e« 
Hie nest (as I said tefore, commonly placed on some conve- 
nient ledge or suitable recess in the cliff’s face) is very large, 
firom four to six feet in diameter, and is composed of thiclau^ and 
modOTate-sized sticks, varying from 1*5 to 0*6 in diameter. 
The nest itself varies in thickness from a few inches to a couple 
of feet, and being always finished off to a level ; when placed, 
as often happens, on a more or less shelving declivity, is much 
thicker exteriorly than interiorly. In the nests that I have 
examined, branches and twigs of various kinds of . thorny 
Acacias were the chief materials used. In no nest that I have 
Been, not even in that one mentioned as found on a Peepul 
tree, was there any very perceptible depression in the interior 
of the nest. In the centre of the platform, a circular space, of some 
eighteen inches in diameter, is commonly smoothed over with a 
thin layer of green twigs ; and in the centre of this again, a 
flmaller space of perhaps one foot in diameter is carefully carpeted 
with green leaves, those of the Neem, Peepul, Peeloo, and 
other trees being apparently indifferently made use of. 

Normally, they lay two eggs, but I have once found three in 
a nest, and on two occasions have known of a single, much 
incubated egg being met with. 

I have not seen many eggs of this species. All I have seen 
were oval, varying slightly in size and in the comparative 
length of the minor axis. Many are unspotted, the rest are 
more or less faintly blotched, streaked, or spotted with pale 
yellowish or reddish brown. I have never seen a richly coloured 
egg of this species. The ground colour is that of all Eagles of 
this type, a pale gre^h or bluish white, often beoommg, during 
the course of incuoation, much soiled and discoloured. 

In size they vary from 2^6 to 3 in length and from 1*95 to 
2*22 m breadth, but the average of nine eggs was 2*83 by 21. 

My friend, Mr. Brookes, whom I first put up to the breeding 
places of this bird in the Etawah district, and who has since 
taken many eggs there, I believe, writes, (this has since appeared 
in the Ibis) : — 

** The eggs were usually two, but in two instances only one. 
Twp were white, unmarked, but all the others sparingly 
hlotehed and spotted with bright reddish brown, and sometimes 
intermixed with blotehes of light reddish grey. The largest 
era measures 2*96 inches by 2*16 inches, and the smaflest 
2*79 inches by 2*04 inches. I have a pair of egra out of the 
same nest, one plain white, the other well marked.’^ 

Oapt. Hutton, writing from Mussooree, says Eutolnmim 
Ji^mUU remains here all the year, breeding in places similar 
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to those selected by G, Barhatm^ but althougi^ we haTO 
times found the nests, we never could get at them* It stoops 
to fowls and is destructive to the larger game birds.” 

Mr. E. Thompson has the following note in regard to this 
species in Kumson and Ghirhwal. “ I have never been up to 
examine the nests of these birds, because they are always plao^ 
on the most inaoeessible precipices, but I can vouch for the 
time of their breeding, viz. from April to June. I had a nest 
for several years in view, but never could get at it ; it was on a 
steep precipice and none would volunteer to assist me. That the 
birds had ^eir nests there, was more than established, because 
during other periods of the yeaf, the pair used to carry off my 
poultry and eat it wherever they found a place suitable ; but in the 
breeding season they always carried their plunder to the nest. 

“ One year I caught the young birds, two in number, the 
first in July, and the second in August. 

“ I have subsequently caught young nestling birds at Nynee 
Tal along with the old ones, thus taking the whole family. 
This was in the month of August. 

“ In February last, I saw a pair apparently courting, which 
flew to and out of a large nest placed in a tree in the forest, at 
a place called Bunderjewrah, eight miles east of Eamnuggur.” 

Elsewhere (in the Ibis) I have thus described the taking of a 
nest of this species. 

“ About a mile above the confluence of the clear blue waters 
of the Chumbal and the muddy stream of the Jumna, in a 
range of bold periiendicular clay cliffs, that rise more than a 
hundred feet above the cold weather level of the former river, 
I took my first nest of Bonelli’s Eagle. In the rainy season, 
water trickling from above, had, in a way trickling water often 
does, worn a deep recess into the face of the clilf, about one- 
third of rile way down. Above and below, it had merely 
broadly groved the surface, but here, finding a softer bed I 
suppose, it had worn in a recess some five feet liigh and three 
feet deep and broad. The bottom of tliis recess sloped down- 
wards, but the birds, by using brandies with large twiggy 
extremities, lyid built up a level platlorm tliat projected some 
two feet beyond the face of the clifi*. It was a great mass df 
fltioks, fiiUy half a ton in w^eight, and on this platform (with 
only her head visible fix)m where we stood at the water’s edge) 
an old female Eagle sat in state. This was on^ Christmas day I 
It is not many holidays a really working official gets in 
or at least can afford to give himseK, and part of mine are 
generally spent in the open air, gun in hand. 

At the foot of the oMb is a talus of rough Uodis dt clay, 
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iliat it will talii mauiy a flood yot to amalgamate, and up tfaia 
I crept imtil I was only about sixty feet below the nest. Here, 
however, I oould see nothing of the bird, I shouted and kioked 
the olifiF, the men below scsreamed, threw fiagments of kunker 
{one of which very nearly blinded me) and by various signs 
attempted to indicate to Bonelli that a change of locality 
was desirable. Serenely sublime in the discharge of her mater- 
nal duties, that lady took no notice whatsoever of the uproar 
below ; accustomed to the passage of noisy boat crews, and, like 
some other sovereigns who sit calmly aloft, imable to realize 
that it is really agamst their sacred selves that the mob beneath 
is howling, the Eagle never moved. Beaten at our first move, 
we chang^ our plan. I crept down the talus, and sent up a 
man to throw down dust and small pieces of earth, (we were 
a&aid of breaking the eggs), in the hopes of driving her off the 
nest. Luckily the very first i>iece of earth hit her, then came a 
shower of sand, and concluding I suppose that the cliff was (as 
it often does) about to fall, she flew off the nest with a rapid 
swoop. Bang, bang, both barrels, 12 bore. No. 3 green 
cartridge, full in the chest, (as the body showed when we 
skinned it), and yet with a half fall, like a tumbler Pigeon, 
through some fifteen or twenty feet she recovered herself and 
swooped away as if unhurt, close along the face of the cliff ; a 
hun<]bed yards further I saw a tremor, then in a moment it 
was clear that she was in the death struggle, she began to sink, 
and an instant after fell over and over on to a flat block of clay 
with almost incredible violence. The dust flew up from where 
she feU, as if a shell hod dropt there, but as a specimen, the bird 
was scarcely injured. 

We had hardly secured the female, after the manner of bird- 
stuffets, plugging nostrils and shot holes, stuffing throat and 
smoothing feathers, when we heard a shxill creaHng cry and 
saw the male coming straight for the nest with a bfrd, (which 
turned out to be a Turtur CmnhayemiH) in his talons. Coming to 
the nest, the bird seemed surprised to find it empty, it took no 
notice whatsoever of us, nor did it apparently catch sight of its 
mate, stretched out with her wliite breast upnermost on the 
deek-like platform of our barge, but it straightway settled itself 
down in the centre of the nest and became entirely invisible. 
Agi^ tiny stones were thrown down and after standing up, 
stming proudly round and stalking to the ed^e of the platmnu, 
wh^ he was hailed with shouts, the male bird flew off slowly, 
awooping down to within twenty yards of where I sat, and the 
neict ilioment dropped stone dead with only a loose charge of 
Mo. 0 through 



He was a much less bM than the female. She meaM^ 
29 inches in length, nearly 70 in expanse, and weighed <3^ 
on 6 tbs. He was only 26 in length, 62 in expanse, and abdetl 
4 lbs. in weight. 

We had now to get the eggs, if eggs there were, because m 
yet we could only guess and surmise in regard to these. Just 
above the recess, the cliff bosomed out with a full swell for some 
two or three feet, effectually preventing any one’s looking down 
into the nest from above, or, except by an accidental cannon in 
the broad groove, such as my boatman had made by a fluke at the 
very first shot, from even throwing anything down into it. Above 
the swell, the cliff was as nearly perpendicular as might be, and 
it really did seem as if getting into that nest would be no easy 
matter. However, some six feet east of the nest, passed a sort of 
fault or crack which traversed the cliff at an angle of about 45 
degrees and down this, a stout rope round the waist, with infinite 
trouble and no little danger, a way was found after aU to the nest. 
Once there, it was a firm platform of sticks at least five feet by 
three and a half. In the centre of this, a circle of about twenty 
inches in diameter was smoothed over with fine ^een twi^ of 
the Peeloo, (Salvadora Pemca)^ and on this again, a cirde of 
about a foot in diameter was smoothly spread with the green 
leathery leaves of the same tree, and on these reposed the coveted 
treasui'es, two fresh eggs. One of these eggs was bluish white, 
blotched and speckled very feebly, but thickly towards the 
larger end, with pak reddish brown. It measured 3 in length 
by 2 •19 in breadth. The other was almost pure bluish white, 
with scarcely any traces of markings any where, and measured 
2*81 in len^h by 2’13 in breadth. I had always felt morally 
certain, that the egg figured as fihis bird’s by Dr. Bree never 
belonged to this species, but was probably only a well coloured 
Neo 2 :^hrom, but now the thing was certain. No aquiline bird 
that laid the eggs I had in my hand could ever have laid 
an egg similar to that given in the “ Birds of Europe not 
observed &o.” 

A few days later in similar cliffs a few miles higher up, 
I found another nest. This time, however, the platform was 
much larger, aAd was only about six feet below the top of the 
cliff. One could look into it without the slightest difficult, 
and a Jackal could assuredly have made his way there wifli: 
ease, as even I got down to it without help and without a rope« 
The platform of sticks was fully five feet in diameter, there was 
the same smooth patch of twigs and smaller smootiii cirole of 
green leaves, this time of the Peepul ffKcm BeKgma) and, as 
in the former case, on the leaves, about nve inches, apart lay two 
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These had a bluish white ^und blotched all over^ 
but thimy and vety feebly^ with pale dm^ reddidli browu ; and 
they measured, the one, 2*62 by 2, ana the other 2*51 by 2* 
33ie eggs were therefore considerably smaller than those above 
describe, while the female, which I shot as she left the nest, 
was a much younger and smaller one than the magnificent 
bird first killed.’’ 

Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, in his notes on the Birds of Tangiers 
and Eastern Morocco, tells us that this species breeds at Tetuan 
and also at Cape Spartel. 

Mr. Tristram 'in the Ibis for 1865, writing of Palestine, 
remarks — 

** Bonelli’s Eagle is rather common in every part of the 
country ; but seems to avoid the plains, being much attached to 
the wadys and rocky terraces with which the country abounds. 
Most of the birds we saw were in the adult plumage ; but in 
early spring we noted several with the ruddy breast of the 
second year’s plumage, which evidently had not paired. It 
firequents the gardens behind Sidon and Jaffa, but is more 
generally found in the wooded hill regions about Carmel, Tabor, 
and the Lake of Galilee, from which places we procured the 
eggs in April, as well as two nests of one egg each in the 
neighbourhood of Gerasch, east of the mountains of Gilead. It 
does not appear to lay till the end of March ; and then gene- 
rally a single egg. These are either white, or with the faintest 
russet spots. One nest, which contained two eggs, both fairly 
coloured, baffled all our attempts at its capture. It was com- 
fortably placed under an overhanging piece of rock near the 
top of the cliffs of Wady Hamara, in such a position that no 
rope could be thrown over to let down an aclyenturous climber ; 
and'yet firom another point, which projected nearly parallel to 
it, we could look into the nest with longing eyes,” 

Mr. W. H. Simpson, in his notes on the birds of Mesolonglii 
and Southern Etoiia, gives the following account of |he nest 
and eggs of a Bonelli’s Eagle which he took on the 27th of 
February. 

This done I was in possession, and able to make a closer 
inspection of the nest it^lf, wliich consisted" principally of 
brcmohes of wild olive, terebinth and thorn, arranged according 
to their size. There was no lining of wool, as is usual in 
Eagles’ nests, but the eggs lay on a thin layer of olive leaves. 
The eggs themselves, which 1 retain in my collection, are 
dightly tmequal in size. The larger is of ar smooth texture and 
b^uidi white ground colour, very sparingly marked with rust^ 
tsl^loured spots and minute dottings.” 
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This Eagle is pretty eoinmoxi in the j^Udns of 
and is generally distributed through the country, though, 
in the North Western Provinces,) it is chiefly found in 
and woody tracts. Layard found it in Geylo]^ but it does 
^pear to go eastward. I can nowhere And it recorded foom 
Burmah, and Wallace did not meet with it in the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Swmhoe does not apj)ear to have met with it anywhere in 
China north or south ; it is not amongst the Birds of Japan, and 
Badde does not include it in his Avi-fauna of south-east 
Siberia. Throughout the south of Europe, it is found, though 
nowhere common, and in Palestine as we have seen, it is 
p^ntiful. I do not find it noticed jfrom Egypt, nor firom the 
Ked Sea coast country. In the north of Aino6^ it occurs in 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, but not it would seem further east 
Layard gives it from South Africa, on the strength of a single 
specimen identified by Mr. Gurney, but the latter gentleman 
has since avowed grave doubts of the correctness of this iden- 
tification, and it seems in the highest degree improbable that 
this species should occur in Southern Africa. 

On the whole, the range of this noble and powerful, though 
short- winged, Eagle, appears to be comparativ^y restricted. 

I subjoin exact dimensions of three fine females, recorded 
from fresh birds. Similar measurements of males have unfor- 
tunately been lost. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Length, 

28-5 

28-0 

27-5 

Expanse, 

64-5 

64-5 

67-0 

Weight (in tbs.), 

4-75 

5-25 

5-0 

Wing, 

20-0 

19-63 19-66 

Which primary the longest, 

4th 

4th 

4th 

1st Primary falls short of longest by . . 

6-0 

5-75 

6-0 

2nd ,, ,, ,, • . 

2-0 

2-5 

2-Q 

3rd „ ,, ,, • • 

10 

0-75 

0-2 

Tail, length from vent, 

120 

12-0 12-75 

Tarsus, 

3-75 

3-69 

4-0 

Foot, greatest length, 

6-63 

7-0 

7-0 

Foot, greatest <vidth, 

6-25 

6-76 

6-0 

Mid toe to root of claw, 

2-5 

2-69 

2-63 

Its dlavr along curve 

Hind toe to root of claw, 

1-6 

1-6 

1-69 

1*6. 

1-31 

1-6 

Its claw along curve, 

Bill, straight, including cere, from fore- 
head to point, 

2*13 

2-06 


1*88 

1-94 

2’32 

„ along curve » » 

2-25 

, 2-38 
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ililBy&tnitgape » » 

2*13 

2-19 

213 

„ width at gape » 

1-31 

1-38 

1-66 

Hein^ at front, at edge of oere, 

0-94 

0-81 

0-75 

Length of oere onlj, 

Ijower tail ooTerts fall short of end of 

0*69 

0*76 

0-71 

tail hj 

Wings, when dosed, fall short of end of 
tailby 

6-25 

6-0 

6-3 

2-7 

2-95 

30 


In all these, the feet were pale, dingy, whitish brown, with a 
tinge of yellow, most distinct on the first joint of the mid toe. 
Five, or rarely four, large transverse Bcutm at the end of the 
inner, hind, and mid toes ; three, or rarely four of these on the 
end of the exterior toe. Claws, black. Irides, in some bright yel- 
low, in the others brownish yellow ; orbits, greenish wifli small 
down-like white feathers ; edges of lids, fleshy plumbeous ; eye- 
shelf dingy green or in some plumbeous ; bill, bluish gray at 
base, horny black or blackish brown towards the tips ; cere and 
gape, pale dingy, or in some dingy yellow, bluish about nos- 
trils. 

Plumage. No. 1, female, shot from the nest. Banks of Chum- 
bal, Mohwa Sonda, December 2Gth, 1866. The whole of the lores 
and portion undor the eye densely clothed with tiny white feathers, 
the long naked black shafts of which, project like bristles. The 
forehead and the whole top of the head, rich dark brown, here 
and there slightly mottled with white owing to the white bases 
of the feathers showing through. A few of the feathers of the 
hind head narrowly and inconspicuously n^argined with white. 
The whole of the back of the neck and upper back, dark brown, 
more or less mottled with white, owing to the tips only of the 
feathers being brown, and the white of the basal portions show- 
ing through. Scapulai’s dark brown, the longest ones darker and 
ri^er coloured. The whole of the lesser coverts, and the greater 
coverts of the tertiaries and of a few of the secondaries, dark brown, 
Winglet, greater coverts of primaries, and of most of the second- 
ariee, very dark, almost blackish, brown. Feathers under the 
winglet deep brown, tipped or mottled with white. Upper tail 
coverts ve^ dark brown, some of the longest obscurely barred 
wiih greyish, and here and there some of the wh^te of the basal 
pi^on of the feathers showing through. Tail feathers, dull grey, 
with a broad band of dusky at the tip, and several other nor- 
lower indistinct wavy bands, most clearly seen on the inn^ 
i^bs of all but the central feathers. Ear coverts whitish, and 
tipped brown. Chin and throat pure white, a few only of the 
mthers with dpk idiafts. The whole of the breast and ahdo- 
HM^ pure white ; most of the feathers with a narrow, linear 



ovate patoh, of dark brown along the shafts. Thighroovx^ 
dark brown, a little speckled and mottled with white. FeatiMsis 
of the tarsus mingled pale brown, and white, with dark AMISB. 
Under tail coverts pale brown, with ill-defined and irregular 
bars of pure white. Lesser lower coverts of the wing, white, 
with very dark brown patches. The rest of the wing lining 
nearly pure dark brown, with only here and there a few specks of 
white. The first six primaries conspicuously notched on the 
inner web, and the inner webs of these primaries, above the 
notches, much mottled with white. Lower surface of the tail 
feathers, greyish white, with brownish tips, somewhat mob- 
tied with dusky especially on the inner web. Axillaries dark 
brown, irregularly blotched with pure white. 

No. 2, female, (shot on the hanks of the Chumbal near Chiok- 
nee, December 29th, 1866, beside the nest which was ready for 
laying in,) had the whole top and crown of the head moderately 
dark brown, only a few of the feathers towards the front of 
the head having assumed the rich dark brown hue, described in 
the first bird. The two central tail feathers also were a pale 
sandy brown, tipped with a broad band of dusky brown, and 
with five or six transverse, wavy, indistinct bars of the same, 
across both webs. The rest of the feathers being of the same 
hue as those described in the first specimen, except the second 
and third exterior on one side, which were also, of the sandy 
brown tint, indicative of an earlier stage of plumage. The ear 
coverts were nearly entirely dull brown with scarcely a trace of 
white about them, and the whole chin, throat, breast and abdo- 
men were white, every feather with a conspicuous central linear 
stripe of a somewhat dark brown, larger and more conspicuous on 
the sides and abdomen, and some of the feathers of these parts 
with traces of edgings or imperfect bars of the same colour. The 
thigh coverts were a paler brown, conspicuously dark shafted 
and mottled with fulvous. Feathers of the tarsus were slightly 
frilvoua white with dark shafts. There was more white in the 
wing lining than in No. 1. The axillaries were of a paler hue, 
and more variegated with white ; a few of the feathers of the 
point of the chin have elongated naked bristle-like shafts. 

No. 3, female, shot on the oanks of the Senghur near Chudiow* 
lee, January 10th, 1867. The hue of the upper parts in this, was 
darker on the whole, than in No. 1, and the plumage was cdoser 
and firmer, moreover, almost the whole of the featiiers <rf the 
head, back of neck, upper back, lesser soapuloxB and lesser wing 
-coverts, were margined inconspicuously, with a mtmwhot paler 
and more rufous brown ; in the feathers of the sides of the neck 
and a patch behind tl^ ear coverts, running book and 
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M the the eontrast between the margin and oen« 
treis eamderable, but in the parte previooslj enumerated, it ii 
Tefj slight, wd might pass unnotioed by a oareless eye. 
oept in we middle of the oaok, the white bases of tiie feathers 
soarbely diow through any where. The tail feathers ore of two 
shades, the one set ^ey, as in No. 1, the others a sort of olive 
brown, with darker brown tips and wavy bars. The ear coverts 
are pale rufous, each feather centered with dark brown. The 
whole of the chin, throat, breast, sides and abdomen, white^ the 
feathers with broad central snipes (narrowest on chin and 
throat) of darkish umber brown, and many of those of the breast, 
sides and abdomen, with traces of somewhat paler brown bor- 
ders. The thigh coverts are mostly dull brown, with darker 
brown central stripes and with but a trace here and there to- 
wards the base of the tibia of white mottling. The tarsus fea- 
thers are pale fulvous brown, with darker centres and shafts. 
The smaller lower wing coverts in this, may be most properly 
said to he hrown^ with white patches, though some few, just 
about the carpal joint, are more white than brown. There is 
much less white, and more of the rich dark brown about the 
whole lower surface of the bird’s body and wings than in No. 1. 

Of these. No. 3 was the oldest, and No. 2 the youngest bird. 


No. 34. Spizaetus Caligatus. Bafples. 

The Changeable Hawk-Eagle. 

♦ My collection contains no egg of this species, and I have 
never yet myself succeeded in finding a nest. My friend, Mr. 
E. Thompson, furnishes me with the following notes : — 

“ The breeding season commences in March, and lasts until 
the end of June, but they mostly lay in April and May. The nest 
is placed at a height of from forty to fifty feet from the ground, 
on large trees, in dense woods, usually in a good game locality. 
The nest is a lar^e round structure from 2*5 to 3 feet in diame- 
ter, much resembling that of the common Aquila Ncevia^ a thick 
clumsy platform, composed of thick dry twip and roots, with a 
central depression from four to five inches deep, lined with fine 
roots, and stems. The eggs are usually two, but I have preserved 
no record of their appearance, and I l^ve no specimens by me to 
measure or describe. 

Our Moorhaitah or ^ Peacock-kiUer’ as he is always called 
pabaiees, is a common bird in our province, ((Whwal) 
known of game, and many a fine 



witk a magnifioent taram, has my mahout 
their clutches, only to die by the knife instead of W the 
daws. I once saw a single Spizaetus^ stoop at a reacock wiyiaii 
was on the ground, and strike at his head ; the Peacock dodtf^ 
rose and flew into a patch of tall grass where he lay conoeided* 
The Eagle betook himself to a tree close by, whence he quietiy 
watched the movements of the other. After a while, the Pea- 
cock began to move from his place of concealment, the moment 
he was well out of the grass, the Eagle darted down and caught 
him by the neck. When I got up to the place, having l^n 
a witness to the whole proceeding, the Eagle left his quarry and 
flew up into a tree ; the Peacock was quite dead. 

“ I have often put up black Partridge for these birds, and have 
had much sport watching them flying after the game. These 
birds are first rate at jungle Fowl in the wild state. I have 
caught several, and tried to train them ; but all my falconers, 
either refused to keep them, or destroyed them shortly after they 
were put in their possession. A small Chicken, or in its place 
a grown up Hen or Cock, is a capital bait for catching this bird. 
The net used is a vertical one, about eight feet square with large 
and stout meshes. The Hawk dashes into this like fury, and is 
always caught. 

‘‘ I have taken the young from the nest, one always ; but I 
have frequently seen the wild birds feeding two young ones. 

“ Both young and adult utter a peculiarly loud cry, which 
ihay be thus rendered ; whee-whik, w'hee-whik. This cry is 
sometimes uttered whilst on the wing, but most commonly, 
whilst perching on trees. 

“ Another and most common cry is something like this and 
resembles a whistle — toot, toot, toot, toot twee, uttered at in- 
tervals. 

‘‘ The young are most noisy, thougli the adults at the pairing 
time, are particularly so. Ail the Spizaetl that I know, uttei 
very similar notes, a perfect imitator of their notes is Edoluu 
Paradiseus ; Cissa Sifienm and Garrtdm LancvohtUB sometimes 
imitate it fihely. Many Drongoes do the same.’^ 

With reference to the above, I should remark, that Mi 
Thompson fftmished me with a fine series of the birds referre< 
to, and they imdoubtedly belonged to this species. 

In regard to the Spizaetl^ Mr. Blyth (Ibis, 1866,) has the fol 
lowing interesting remarks : 

With respect to jS. Caligatm and 8, Alhoniger mentione 
imder tibe head of 8. Kimeriy see Mr. Qumey^s enumemtion c 
the species of tlds genus, (for which he accepts the name 
ius) accompanying Mr, Gould's figure, (Birds Ai^ pal 
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XV-) of S. Alboniger (flt, Bomeonenm^ Obay^) I liave to uo- 
maik that the speoies oommou in Lower Bengal (and there the 
oidy one) is 8. Limnaetua {Fako CaligatUB of Baffles^) identical 
wiw the oommon Malayan race, sii^arly assuming the black 
plumage with full maturity, and veiy rarely exhibiting more 
than the rudiment of an occipital crest, as distinguished fix)m 8. 
CJirrhatm of other parts of India and Ceylon. The latter never 
attains the black plumage, and has always a long occipital crest. 
Horsfield’s tTOe specimen of his Falco Limnaetm from J ava, is 
identical witn the Bengal bird, but Professor Sehlegel (Mus. P. 
B. Asti^rea^ pp. 10, 11) describes a long-crested specimen from 
Western Java which seems to agree with 8, Cirrhatm of India, 
while his other Javan specimens are clearly 8, Limnmtua. Even 
the large and very conspicuously distinguisBed 8. NijmlemiSy 
Hodgson, is considered by Professor Sehlegel to be merely a 
variety of this 8. Cirrhatus, Yet he discriminates Sptlornis 
Cheela from 8. Baeha^ which most assuredly are less strongly 
characterized apart, than are Sjnzaetus Nipalcnais and 8» Cirr- 
hatus, 8. Ntpaiensis should occur rarely in the moimtainous parts 
of Southern India, as it was obtained by the late Dr. Kelaart, 
at an altitude of about 4000 feet in Ceylon. Professor Sehlegel 
notes 8. Kkncri from the Philijipines. It may be remarked, 
that the black, final plumage of 8. Limnaetm is analogous to 
that of the North American Archihuteo 8anctijohamm^ if* not 
also to that of Antur MelanolenciiSy A, Smith (Zool. S. Africa, 
Aves^ pi. 18) ; but see Mr. Gurney’s remarks (Ibis, 1864, 
p. 357).” 

The following are Mr. Giunoy’s observations, which I 
transcribe from Mr. Gould’s magnificent work. 

Spizaetus Alboniger, Blyth ; 8 . Bormonemia ^ Gray. 
Thus very distinct species, the smallest of the Asiatic Spizaeti 
with which we are at present acquainted, was first described by 
Mr. Blyth (A. D. 1845) in the fourteenth volume of the 
^Joumd of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ p. 173, in the 
following terms : — ‘ A smaller species than either of those from 
India, measuring about 21 1 inches in length ; wing, 13 inches, 
and t^, 9 J inches ; tarsus, 3 inches ; occipital crest, 3^ inches. 
Adult : black above, with a purple gloss ; the large aiars embrown- 
ed, and distinctly banded with black ; tail black, with a broad, 
light grejdsh brown bar occupying about its third quarter 
from TOe base ; the longer upper tail coverts have eadi two 
cros^bands of the same, lower parts pure white, with a block 
mesial line on throat ; large intense bh^ drops on the breast. 
The belly, vent, low®p wl coverts, tibial plumes, and e^ort 
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beak black, and toes wax yellow. A younger is^pedmen baa 
the drops fewer and smaller on the breast, an admixture of 
rufous about the head. ‘Several unmoulted brown featherf 
among the wing coverts, and one nnmoulted tail feather whidh 
has three narrowish dark bars, with two or more at the base, 
closer and less defined : a remarkably handsome species from 
Malacca, the Tenasserim provinces, and Borneo. 

“ The following species are also found on the continent of 
Asia and in the adjacent islands. 

“ Spizaefus Lanceolatm^ Temminck, and Schlegel, Faunc^Japo- 
nica, p. 7. 

« fmciolatmj Schlegel, Museum des Pays Bas, 

p. 9. 

Professor Schlegel, though citing the above synonym for 
this species, appears to doubt its being specifically distinct ; it 
is, however, a very well-defined species, dilfering from S. Alho* 
niger in its larger size, in the absence of a crest, and in the 
strong rufous colouring of the upper portion of the breast in 
the adult bird. It inhabits the Celebes, and, according to the 
authors of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ is also found in Borneo. 
This species, of which the British and Norwich Museums 
contain fine examples, brought from the Celebes by Mr* 
Wc^ace, has not yet been figured. 

^^Sjnzaetm Kieneri, De Sparre, Magasin de Zoologie, X835, 
pi. 35 (adult). 

“ A specimen in immature plumage, said to Have been killed 
on the coast of Scotland, near Aberdeen, in the year 1828, is 
figured in Jardine and Selby’s ‘ Illustrations of Ornithology,* 
pi. 6G. This species has been observed in Northern and in 
Central India, and it also occurs in the islands of J ava and 
Borneo ; but both there and in India, it appears to be a bird of 
considerable rarity. 

Spizaetm Philippensls. This specific name I would propose 
for a species of JSpimefi/^ inhabiting the Philippine Islands, 
which appears to me to be undoubtedly distinct, though not 
admitted as such b}’' Professor Schlegtl, who is disposed to 
consider it as yeferable to 8, Kimeri (Vide Museum des Pays 
Bas, p. 12,) an opinion in which I am unable to agree. As 
this Spizadtts is at present imfigured, I add the description of 
a specimen in the Norwich Museum, which I suppose to be an 
adult female : — 

“Total length, 25 inches; wing, from carpal joint, 14i ; 
tail, 11 J ; crest, ; tarsus, 3J ; middle toe and claw 3. 

“ The general colour of the upper surface in this speoies is a 
dark umber brown ; but the base of the feathers of the crest is 
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and the maj^ins of the other occipital feathers are of 
a light yellowish brown. Some of the scapulars and up;^er 
alar feathers (especially the latter) are slightly tipped with 
the same ; the t^, which is of a somewhat lighter brown than 
the back, is tipped with a very narrow edging of white, and 
is also crossed by seven blackish brown bars, the upper one 
hemgy however, somewhat indistinct, and the two lower being 
separated by an interval which is twice the breadth of the 
spaces between the other bars. The throat has a broad black- 
ly b§nd running down its centre, with two similar and nearly 
parallel bands proceeding from the comers of the mouth, the 
thre^ bands all merging in a cluster of dark brown lanceolate 
marks upon the upper portion of the breast, the intervals 
between these markings and also the w hole plumage of the 
lower sternal and abdominal regions being tinged with a yel- 
lowish rufous ; the imder tail coverts are barred with browm 
and wliite, the former bars being much broader than the latter ; 
and the thighs and tarsi are marked throughout their length 
with narrow equidistant transverse bars of the same colours. 

A second and apparently less adult specimen in the Norwich 
Museum resembles the one above described, exce])t in the crest 
btung less developed and in the colours generally being some- 
what lighter, particularly on the head, and the markings, 
especially on the lower part of the tarsi, being paler and less 
distinct. 

“ Spizaetus Nqyakmisy Hodgson. (Here Dr. Jer(lo)i*8 descrip^ 
Hon Sfc.y is quoted from the Birds of India.) 

Spizaetm CirrhatuSy Gmel. This species (the common 
Crested Eagle of India and Ceylon) (litters from S. Nipalemis 
in its somewhat smaller and much more variable size, in the 
paler character of the transverse markings on the aj)domen and 
thighs, in the entire absence of the white abdominal ovate swts, 
and especially in the less powerful development of its tafons 
generally, and of the inner and hinder claw^s in particular, 
these being very decidedly smaller and feebler in this species 
iha -ti in & Nipalemis. 

Cirrhatus is figured in the PI. Col. j)L 282, under 
the name of Falco Cri^tellm. 

^^Spkaetns Caligattcsy Raffles. This species is very nearly 
allied to the preceding (with which many Ornithologists con- 
sider it to be identical,) but appears to difi'er from it in the 
following particulars, viz., first by the non-development of the 
crest, whicn is a marked feature in most specimens of 8. Cirr* 
haHis. but whxdi is mitirely a^bsent in the great migorit^ of 
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elonmted thaji it usually ia in Cirrhatus ; second, by tiie 
bill being somewhat deeper and more powerful, and ike tam 
somewhat shorter, in 8. Caligatm than in 8. Cirrhatm^^e 
comparison being, of course, made betwera individuals of eni^ 
general size ; third, by the wider geo^aphical range of 8. 
gatm^ which is found not only in India and Ceylon, but also 
in Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java ; 
fourth, by the tendency to melanism, which is of constant 
occurrence in 8, Caligatm^ while in 8, Clrrhatm such a variety 
is very rare. This black variety of 8. Caligatm has been 
observed in Java, to be permanent and hereditary, and to be 
commoner in that island than the paler race. Some naturalists 
have indeed, considered it as specifically distinct ; and such is 
the opinion expressed by Dr. Bernstein (a resident in Java) in 
a very interesting paper published in Cabanis’s Journal of 
Ornithology, Vol. VIII. p. 417. The ad^t of the paler race 
is figured by Temminck in the PI. Col. "^1. 127, under the 
title of ‘ Falco Niteus and the same work contains a figure, 
in pi. 134, of the dark variety, under the name of ^ Falco 
LimnaetuH the latter is also figured in Horsfield’s Zoolo- 
gical Besearches in Java, Aves, pi. 3. 

In conclusion 1 may recapitulate the species of Asiatic Spf- 
zaetns which I have above enumerated, and whiclv in my 
opinion, may be considered as distinct : — 

Sjnzaefiis Alhoniger^ Bhi;h ; 8, Laneeolafu^ Temmiuck ; 
8. Kioteri, De Sparre ; S. Phifij^penm^ nobis; 8, Nipakmis^ 
Hodgson ; S- Ginhatu^s^ Gmeliii; S. Caligatus, Baffles.’’ 

Dr. J erdon remarks that he is not aware tliat that 8. Cali- 
gatm (described by him under the name of Llmructm Nimus) 
occurs in Upper India. I have already put on record Mr. 
Thompson’s remarks as to its occurrence in the Gurhwal and 
Babur forests, and I may note, that I have killed it myself in 
various portions of the Sub-Himalayan ranges, as far west as 
the Jumna. 


No. 34(6i»). Spizaetus Andamanensis.* Tytleb. 

• The Andaman Haw%Eaglb. 

I have never myself seen this species in a wild state, but my 
Mend, Col. Tytler, has furnished me with the following note in 
regard to it. 


♦ In these notes, I intend to include, where I have such by xne, brief de- 
scriptions and notices of Andamanese and Cingalese species, not jpvea ha Bt. 
Jerdon s work. - 
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XHnmmom. 

Adult 

Male. 

Adnlt 

Female. 

Length, 

24-0 

26-26 

Bbcpanse,. . . . ; 

40-6 

40-45 

Wi^, 

13*75 

14-25 

Which primary longest, 

5th 

6th 

Amount by which oQier primaries fall short 



of longest, 

let 4 

1st 3-75 


„ „ „ 2nd 1*0 2nd 1*5 

Len^h of tail from vent, 10*15 10*26 

By how much longest tail feathers exceed 

shortest, .v, . . . 0*5 1*5 

Tarsus, (feathered to feet,) 3*65 3*6 

Foot, greatest length, 3*3 3*45 

„ „ width,. 3*2 2*8 

Mid toe, 1*95 1*8 

Its claw, along cui#e, 0*85 0*85 

Hind toe, 1*1 1*1 

Its claw, along curve, 1*1 1*1 

Inner toe, 1*05 1*3 

Its daw, along curve, 1*1 1*1 

Bill, straight (from edge of cere), 1*2 1*23 

„ ifUlong curve, do 1*37 1*4 

„ from gape, 1*65 1*6 

„ width at gape, 1*1 1*1 

„ height at margin of cere, 0*65 0*55 

Length of cere, 0*4 0*35 

Distance by which lower tail coverts fall 

short of end of tail, 3*8 3*9 

SpizcBtus Andamanemk^ Tytler. First, male adult ; head with 
the traces of a crest, and of a light brown colour, striped with dark 
brown ; each feather is, for the basal throe-fourths white, and one- 


fourth from the tip light brown with a longitudinal dark brown 
stripe in the centre, which gives an appearance of light bro'wn 
to the head, but on the feathers being in the slightest ruffled, 
the head assumes an albescent appearance. Back, wings and 
tail brown, but from the ^eater portion of the base of each fea- 
ther being white or ligh|jbrown, the upper surfate of the bird 
assumes a mottled appearance of brown and white, the brown 


being darkest in the centre of the back, quill feathers and tail. 
The greatest portion of the inner web of the quill feathers is 
white, which gives a white appearance to the under surface of 
the wing which is most striking when the bird is flying. The 
primaries are dark towards their points, but all the wing fea- 
thers are more or loss oonspiouously oanded with four or five 
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dc^k brown bars. This is also the case with the feathers of tho 
tail. All the under surface is white, streaked with longitadinal 
brown marks on the breast, flanks and centre of abdomen. Sotne 
of the under wing coverts have three or four dark brown ban^ 
and immediately under the bend the feathers of the wing m 
streaked with rufous ; this is also the case with the thighs and 
some of the lower tail coverts, and white feathers of the densely 
feathered tarsus. The toes are yellowish, with black claws ; 
cere greenish slaty ; bill dark blackish slaty ; irides, dark reddish 
brown. The two outemiost lateral tail feathers, when observed 
from beneath have a very albescent appearance, with dark dots 
near the tips, and traces of spots of the same colour at intervals 
going towards the base. 

“ Two female adults very similar to the last, but the markings 
on the lower wing coverts are more, and those on the abdomen 
less numerous than in No. 1 ; but the thighs and tarsi are richly 
banded with ruibus brown, and white. 

These birds are not uncommon amongst the mangrove swamps 
of the Andamans ; but I li{ive iinver seen them soaring, or even 
flying about, until disturbed. They are with great difficulty ob- 
tained, for it is impossible for a boat to approach them in such 
situations, and equally so to get at them by land, for the man- 
grove trees grow in the water, and when tlie tide goes out, the 
soil is too soft to bear the weight of a man, so I found it very 
difficult to procure spociiiiens of this by no means imcommon 
bird. I liavo never seen more than one or two together. The 
Andaman bird is considerably smaller than the Indian S, Lun- 
fKBtiffi to which is bears a striking resemblance.” 

Capt. Beavan had the following remarks on this species in 
the Ibis for 1SG7 : — 

“ This species was originally dcsiTibed in the ‘ Proceedings^ of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for iJSGb, p. 112. The following 
description is taken from specimens in Col. Tytler’s collection. 
Length, 25*5 in. Wing, Bi*5 in. Tarsus, »‘3*5 in. ^Tail 10*25 in. 
,, 24*5 „ „ l'i*5 „ „ d*5 „ „ 10*25 

„ 23*12,, „ 14 „ „ 3*75 „ „ 18*25 

Bill and claws, slaty horn eoloimed ; legs feathered to the toes, 
which latteriaro of a dirty yellow colom*. The tail usually has 
seven traufverso bars of a darker hue than the rest. The gener- 
al colour of the bird is creamy white, somewhat inclinmg to 
rufous on the head, upper tail coverts, and interior of thighs. 
The wings, tail, and lower nape are brown, the head in some 
specimens is slightly marked with longitudinal brown stiise, 
and the under wing coverts of all, spotted with the same. iJhk 
species will probably be classed next to Spimetm of 
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Bengal and ihe Bnxmese oonntiies, firom which, howeveor, 
it differs oonspiououslj in the colour of the plumage/’ 

The specimens that 1 have seen, were minatures of 8, Caligor 
except that the hea^, nedbsi and under parts, were nearly 
spotless yellowish white, a sign doubtless of nonage. There 
vme spots and dark central stripes, but they were few "and far 
between. 'The tails had broad, dark brown, subterminal bands, 
narrowly tipped with yellowish white and besides these four {mt 
seven, as in those described by Capt. Beavan,) broad, transverse 
dark brown bars. 

Is it possible that this species should be identical with S. 
LanceoMm^ Bp. Consp. Av. I. p. 28, of which Wallace gives 
the Celebes and Sula Islands as the habitat ? The dimensions 
are not very dissimilar. 


Ko. 35. Spizaetus Cirrhatus, Ohel. 

The Crested Hawk-Eagle. 

I know nothing of the nidification of this species, nor am I 
likely I fear to do so, until observers generally learn to discri- 
minate it better. 

With the exception of 4 specimens recently received from Mr. 
E. Thompson, every skin yet sent me as belonging to S. Oirrhatus 
.{S. CrPitateihis, Tern.) has proved on close examination to per- 
tain to S, NipaJemis, 

Blyth as already quoted (No. 34. q. v.) tells us, that even 
the large and very conspicnously distinguished S, Nijyalenm^ 
Hodgson, is considered by Professor Schlege, to be merely a 
variety of his CirrhatuH.'^^ Had Schlegel said that Nipalensis 
was only the adult of the bird commonly received as 
Cirrhata% he^would have been perfectly correct. I have seen, 
and possess^ specimens, of the so-called Cirrhatun^ from 
Ceylon, the Puchmurree Hills, Etawah and Kuraaon, and these 
were all unmistakeably immature examx>le8 of L, Nipaknmy as 
was proved by comparing them with yoxmg ones captured in 
the Himalayas, whose parents were known and whc^ nests had 
been watdi^. 

Dr. Jerdon has not described the young of Spizaetm Nipakn^ 
This I have done at length, and my descriptions and mea- 
suremwts will I hope throw some light upon the matter. 

It is these immature Nipakmk that are always mistaken 
for Cirrhatm ; the mature birds no one, who knows both i 
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(Prof. Schlegel mxzst excuse me, but it is a^u^t,) ean pomaMy 
oonfound together. 

In CirrhatuBy the upper surface of the adult is oonsider&|lly 
lighter than in Nipalenaisy and the feathers, of the head, nap^^ 
and upper back are comparatively light brown, centred more 
or less broadly, with dark brown ; while in the adult NipakvmB 
there is scarcely a trace of paler edgings in the feathers of the 
head, and none in those of the upper back. In Cirrhatus^ 
the cheeks, and ear coverts are pale brown, each feather with a 
veiy narrow central dark brown stripe, while in the same 
parts in NipalcmiSy the blackish central stripes occupy nearly 
the whole feather. In Cin^hatasy the breast and upper abdomen 
are pure white, each feather with a huge broad, dark brown 
eentol stripe on the terminal half. The whole of the lower 
abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, sides, flanks, and tibial 
plumes are nearly uniform umber brown, without in the adultf 
even a trace of white mottling. In JVipalenm on the other 
hand the whole of the breast, except the extreme upper portion, 
the sides, flanks, abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, and tibial 
plumes, are deep umber brovsm, paling on the abdomen and 
towards the vent, every where broadly, regularly and conspi- 
cuously, transversely barred with wiiite ; the bars being 
broadest and least numerous on the sides and body, and 
narrowest and most numerous on the tibiae. The axiJdaries 
of the fully adult Cirrhaim ai'e of a pale umber brown snghtlj 
darker towards the centre, without a trace of bar or mottling, 
while the axillaries of Nqxdemis are broadly and conspicuously? 
barred with white. 

The crests in these two species are excessively similar ; quite 
as long in one as in the other, both black and more or lesi 
conspicuously tipped with white, but really, with this exception 
no two birds of the same genus, can well be more imlike eacl 
other than are*the perfect adults of Cirrhatus and Nipahmsis, 

I shoidd mention also another diflerence which will I thini 
be found constant ; viz. in the bandings of the tail. In Cirr 
hatns and LimnaetuSy the space between the broad terminal ba 
and the next one is always considerably broader than th 
terminal httr itself, while the succeeding bars are gener^ 
narrower than the interspaces. In NipaU*mis on the otto 
hand the first space is narrower, or, at aiiy rate, not broade 
than the terminal band, while the succeeding spaces are nsu 
rower than the bars. Moreover there is a greater contrast i 
colour between the bars and interspaces and a aomewhi 
sharper definition of these in Nipakn^y than in tibie otibier te 
species. 
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Bengal and ilie Burmese oountiies, fix>ni which, however, 
it differs oonspiouously in the oolour of the plumage/^ 

The specimens that I have seen, were minatures of 8. CaMgor 
except that the heads, necks and under parts, were nearly 
BpotlesB yellowish white, a sign doubtless of nonage. There 
were spots and dark central stripes, but they were few*and far 
between. 'The tails had broad, dark brown, subterminal bands, 
narrowly tipped with yellowish white and besides these four {not 
seven, as in those described by Oapt. Beavan,) broad, transverse 
dark brown bars. 

Is it possible that this species should be identical with S. 
Laneeolafusy Bp. Consp. Av. I. p. 28, of which Wallace gives 
the Celebes and Sula Islands as the habitat ? The dimensions 
are not very dissimilar. 


No. 35. Spizaetus Cirrhatus, Gmel. 

The Crested Hawk-Eagle. 

I know nothing of the nidification of this species, nor am I 
likely I fear to do so, until observers generally learn to discri- 
minate it better. 

With the exception of 4 specimens recently received from Mr. 
B. Thompson, every skin yet sent me as belonging to S. Cirrhatna 
{S. Cristatellus, Tern.) has proved on close examination to per- 
tain to S. Nipalensis, 

Blyth as already quoted (No. 34. q. v.) tells us, that ‘‘ even 
the large and very conspicuously distinguished S, NipaJemiSj 
Hodgson, is considered by IVofessor Hchh^ge, to be merely a 
variety of his Cirrhntus.^^ Had Sehlegel said that Nipaknek 
was only the adult of the bird commonly received as 
CirrhatuH^ he^would have been perfectly correct. I have seen, 
and possessed specimens, of the so-called Cirrhatns^ from 
Ceylon, the Puchmurree Hills, Etawah and Kumaon, and these 
were all unmistakeably immatine examples of L, Nipalcnak^ as 
was proved by comparing them with young ones captured in 
£he Himalayas, whose parents were known and whc^ nests had 
been watch^. 

Dr. Jerdon has not described the young of Spizaetm Nipahn^ 
ek* This 1 have done at length, and my descriptions and mea- 
surements will I hope throw some light upon the matter. 

It is these immature NipaUnm that are always mistaken 
fsft Cirrhatm ; the mature birds no one, who knows both speoiea 
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(Prot Sbhlegel must exoasd me, but it is Nifeot,) cau posopAy 
confound together. 

In Cirrhatu8f the upper surface of the adult is considaoMildy 
lighter than in Nipalmsisy and the feathers, of the head, nap^ 
and upper back are comparatively light brown, centred IUW9» 
or less broadly, with dark brown ; while in the adult NipakmU 
there is scarcely a trace of paler edgings in the feathers of tiie 
head, and none in those of the upper back. In CirrhaivSy 
the cheeks, and ear coverts are pale brown, each feather with a 
very narrow central dark brown stripe, while in the same 
parts in Nijmlemu, the blackish central stripes occupy nearly 
the whole feather. In OirrJudm^ the breast and upper abdomen 
are pure white, each feather with a huge broad, dark brown 
cental stripe on the terminal half. The whole of the lower 
abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, sides, jSanks, and tibial 
plumes are nearly uniform umber brown, without in the adidty 
even a trace of white mottling. In Nipalemis on the other 
hand the whole of the breast, except the extreme upper portion, 
the sides, flanks, abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, and tibial 
plumes, are deep mnber brown, paling on the abdomen and 
towards the vent, every where broadly, regularly and conspi- 
cuously, transversely barred with white ; the bars being 
broadest and least numerous on the sides and body, and 
narrowest and most numerous on the tibiae. The axillariea 
of the fully adult Cirrhatm are of a pale umber brown shghtly 
darker towards the centre, without a trace of bar or mottling, 
while the axillaries of Npalensis are broadly and conspicuously 
barred with white. 

The crests in these two species are excessively similar ; quite 
as long in one as in the other, both black and more or lesc 
conspicuously tipped with white, but really, with this exception, 
no two birds of the same genus, can well be more unlike each 
other than are,the perfect adults of Ch'vhatus and Nipalenm, 

I should mention also another diflerence which will I thinl 
be found constant ; viz. in the bandings of the tail. In Cirr- 
hatm and LimnaetuSy the space between the broad terminal baj 
and the next one is always considerably broader than thi 
terminal b^ itself, while the succeeding bars are ^new^; 
narrower than the interspaces. In Nipalensis on the othe 
hand the first space is narrower, or, at any rate, not broadei 
than the teiminal band, while tiie suc^eding spaces are nai 
rower than the bars. Moreover there is a greaW oontrart i 
colour between the bars and interspaces -and a somiewlii 
sharper definition of these in Nipalmmy than in tibie o&er tv 
species. 
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howejt Bengal and iihe Bnimese oountries, fcom which, howeveri 
it difBars oonspioaonsly in the colour of the plumage*’’ 

The specimens that I have seen, were minatures of 8. CaUffo^ 
except that the heads, necks and under parts, were nearly 
qH>tle8S yellowish white, a sign doubtless of nonage. There 
mre spots and dark central stripes, but they were few*and far 
between. "The tails had broad, dark brown, subterminal bands, 
narrowly tipped with yellowish white and besides these four {not 
seven, as in those described by Capt. Beavan,) broad, transverse 
dark brown bars. 

Is it possible that this species should be identical with S. 
Lanceolatusy Bp. Consp. Av. I. p. 28, of which Wallace gives 
the Celebes and Sula Islands as the habitat ? The dimensions 
are not very dissimilar. 


No. 35. Spizaetus Cirrhatus, Ghel. 

The Crested Hawk-Eagle. 

I know nothing of the nidification of this species, nor am I 
likely I fear to do so, until observers generally learn to disori- 
minate it better. 

With the exception of 4 specimens recently received from Mr. 
E. Thompson, every skin yet sent me as belonging to S. Girrhatm 
.(S. Cristatellus, Tern.) has proved on close examination to per- 
tain to S. Nipalensis. 

Blyth as already quoted (No. 34. q. v.) tells us, that “ even 
the large and very conspicuously distinguished S. Nipalenm^ 
Hodgson, is considered by Professor Sclilege, to be merely a 
variety of his GirrhatwsJ'^ Had Schlegel said that Nipalcnak 
was only the adult of the bird commonly received as 
Cirrhatna^ he^would have been perfectly correct. I have seen, 
and possessed specimens, of the so-called Cirrhatus^ from 
Ceylon, the Puchmurree Hills, Etawah and Kumaon, and these 
were all unmistakeably immature examples of L, Nipalemk^ as 
was proved by comparing them with young ones captured in 
£he Himalayas, whose parents were known andwhoge nests had 
been watch^. 

Hr. Jerdon has not described the young of Spizaetm Nipakn^ 
MS. This I have done at length, and my descriptions and mea- 
surements will I hope throw some light upon the matter. 

It is these immature Nipaknsis that are always mistaken 

Cirrhatus ; the mature birds no one, who knows both species 
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(PtofL Sdblegel miist excuse me^ but it is a#M)ty) oau pdisiliy 
oottfound together. ? 

^ la Cirrhatm^ the upper surface of the adult is ooasiderably 
lighter than in NipalenaiSy and the feathers, of the head, 
and upper back are comparatively light brown, centred 
or less broadly, with dark brown ; whSe in the adult Nipaknm 
there is scarcely a trace of paler edgings in the feathers of the 
head, and none in those of the upper back. In Cirrhatm, 
the cheeks, and ear coverts are pale brown, each feather with a 
very narrow central dark brown stripe, while in the same 
parts in Nipalemia^ the blackish central stripes occupy nearly 
the whole feather. In Cirrhatus^ the breast and upper abdomen 
are pure white, each feather with a huge broad, dark brown 
oenfinl stripe on the terminal half. The whole of the lower 
abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, sides, flanks, and tibial 
plumes are nearly uniform umber brown, without in the adult^ 
even a trace of white mottling. In Npalcnnis on the other 
hand the whole of the breast, except the extreme upper portion, 
the sides, flanks, abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, and tibial 
plumes, are deep umber browui, paling on the abdomen and 
towards the vent, every where broadly, regularly and conspi- 
cuously, transversely barred with wliite ; the bars being 
broadest and least numerous on the sides and body, and 
narrowest and most numerous on the tibiae. The axillaries 
of the fully adult Cirrhatm are of a pale umber brown slightly 
darker towards the centre, without a trace of bar or mottling, 
while the axillaries of Nqxiknsis are broadly and conspicuously 
barred with white. 

The crests in these two species are excessively similar ; quite 
as long in one as in the other, both black and more or less 
conspicuously tipped with white, but really, with this exception, 
no two birds of the same genus, can well be more unlike each 
other than are^the perfect adidts of Cirrhatm and Nipalenm. 

I should mention also another diflerence which will I think 
be found constant ; viz, in the bandings of the tail. In <7trr- 
hatm and Limnaetm^ the space between the broad terminal bar 
and the next one is always considerably broader than the 
terminal b^ itself, while the succeeding bars are gen6raj|y 
narrower than the interspaces. In Nipalemis on me other 
hand the first space is narrower, or, at aiiy rate, not broader, 
than the terminal band, while the succeeding spaces are nar- 
rower than the bars. Moreover there is a greater contrast in 
colour between the bars and interspaces and a soxnewbat 
sharper definition of these in Nipaleum^ ihan in &e other two 
spedes, ^ ^ 
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"SVom tib.6 adtiltiiof CaUgatm, Cirrhutm is at once distin- 
gidshed by the long, black white edged, or in some only white 
tipped, crest. A rudimentary crest, more or less elongated, is 
doubtless met with in some specimens of CaUgaefm^ but it is 
never more than half the len^h of that of CirrMtuSy and veiy 
frequently altogether wanting. 

The young of CirrlMhis undoubtedly closely resemble those of 
Nipalmm, fiut where the sexes have been ascertained, the much 
greater size of the wing would alone enable us certainly to sepa- 
rate the birds. In CirrhatwH^ the wing of the female, averages 
according to my experience, 17*02, while in no instance have I 
found the wing to exceed 18 inches ; the male appears to have 
the wing on an average 10*5. The smallest male Nipalcmu that 
I possess, or have measured, measured 17*7o, and I have now 
in my Museum a female, whose wing measures 19*5. 

Besides the difierence in size, there is another little differ- 
ence which appears to me to be constant and which would 
alone enable us to separate either CirrhatuH or CaUgafitH at 
any stage, from Npalennis, I say ap[>cm’s to me, because I have 
only had an oppoitunity of* closol^^ examining nine specimens 
of Nipalensky six of Cirrhafus, and about a dozen of Valigatm^ 
In all these, the distinction I am about to j)oint out held good ; 
whether it does so universally is for other ornithologists to 
determine. In Cirrhiitus and CulUjuimy the feathering of the 
foot ends, more or less, above the division of the toes. In 
some specimens folly an eighth of an incli of the foot is left bare, 
in others the feathering especially of the centre portion of the 
foot, comes down all but level wdtli the division of the toes. 
In Nipalenm on the other liaud, the feathering runs distinctly 
down the middle toe, reaching iurthest dowm exteriorly ; so 
that in some specimens fully, and in all nearly, one-half‘ of the 
outer portion of the first joint, of the mid toe, is plumed. 

Admitting that the young of both Nipalvn}<k, and Cirr/mtua 
do generally so resemble each other, that, although the prac- 
tised eye will at once separate specimens, it^ is difficult to 
express the difference by any verbal descriptions, I yet think 
that the difference in size, coupled with the difference of the 
p^pning of the feet, just noticed, is sufficient to*enable even 
a lyro to discriminate between them. 

To some practised ornithologists, this detailed demonstration 
that Cirrhatm and Nipalenm are different, will seem super- 
fluous and they may be tempted to exclaim in Cornish fashion 

Who said they wor’nt 1 do jom wish to argue, you beggar 
but I can assure them, that m India, the majority of our field 
%nutibtologifits, not only fail to discriminate between the young 
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of Oirrhatm and NipalemU^ but aotuallj d}^beHeye (as I 
at one time myself) in the existence of any distinct spedlo% 
S. Cristatellus vel Cirrhatm. 

I cannot here do better than quote the remarks of Mr. S# 
Thompson, who, without any communication on thia subject^ 
with me, scarcely a y^ar ago sent me the following — 

Jerdon does not ^ve a description of the young state of Jt. 
NipalemiSy but from his description of the early and later state of 
£• Cristatellus, {S. Cirrhaius^) I am inclined to think that he has 
mistaken L, Nipalemi^ for it ; any how, his descriptions hold 
correct for the young and somewhat later stages of L. Nipalemw, 
The long occipital crest nearly five inches long, deep black, tipped 
with white, is exactly it. The L. Niveus (S. Cdligatm) though 
sometimes with the crest, has it not so long, nor is it black, but 
a dark brown, edged on the upper margin with earthy white. 
Jerdon’s description of the young state of X. Cristatellus is posi- 
tively precise with the actual state of the young L. Nipalenm^ 
excepting that beneath, this latter is not pure white, but a very 
light rusty with some few black centre markings.’’ 

‘‘ Last year I obtained two authenticated live specimens of 
the young X. Nlpnlennh. Photographs of these birds were sent 
to Mr. Hume. I have now a live one in the second stage of 
plumage, which would agree with J erdon’s adult X. Crktatellm 
only that it is very light ferruginous below, instead of pure 
white, as in adults of the X. Niveu>i.^ Later, Mr. Thompson after 
further opportunities of observation, altered his opinion and 
writing from Jubbulpoor in May ISGO, he says, “ I have got a 
couple of skins of Lunnaefm Crisfafelhifi^ just as Dr. Jerdon 
describes it and I feel with him that the two races (X. Nivem 
and Cristafellm) are distinct. The cries of both birds are pre- 
cisely similar and no ordinary observation would enable one to 
point out where the difference lies ; but this, as Dr. J. says, will 
be found in the long black crest pointi^d wliite, which is always 
present. I have seen several, all with the black, white tipp^, 
&1 crest. I only iound one nest, wliich contained a half fledged 
young one, which I took and kept for some days till the heat 
killed it. * Young as it was, the little wretch used to seize and 
clutch haxi a chicken offered to it.” 

Mr, R. Thompson also says, ‘‘ S. Caligatus is the bird which 
holds sway in the lower forests. In the Himalayas it is succeeded 
by S. Nipahmis ; but in the more open country in the lower 
plains, tWe occurs a small semi-crested Ea^le, the minature of 
8. Caligatus, which Jerdon nowhere describes. Mj specbnen 
was shot in the act of feeding on a grey horn bill which it had 
chased and killed. It was not Astur Trivirgatm. It had thw 
tarsi well feathered to the toes. The skin was sent home.” 



Caa tibia feiid be the F. Lathami of Tidwell, xeferred to by 
JerdosiP and is this by any ohanoe <S. Nanm of Wallace, 

1868, page 14 P I wish some one would procure and send me 
i^^eoimens of this supposed dwarf Hawk Eagle. It has been re- 
peatedly mentioned to me by sportsmen, but I have never felt 
irare that the young of Hieraetm Pennatus was not really what 
they referred to, although when shown specimens of this, I have 
on two occasions been told, that their bird had shorter wings 
and a longer tail. 

It is noteworthy that Blyth remarks, that Cirrhatm never 
attains the black plumage. Wallace, however, who gives as 
habitats of the species, Java, Penang, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
says, “ My specimen from Java is nearly black, and that from 
Penang very white underneath.’^ 

To judge, however, from his synonymes, he refers to the spe- 
cies which I have given as S. Caligatus^ and it may happen, that 
the Cirrhatiis of some authors, is no other than S> Caligatus^ 
while of other and specially Indian authors, the CirrJmtm is 
only the young of Nipaknsis, 


No. 36 . Spizaetus Nipaleusis, Hodgson. 

Hodgson’s Hawk Eagle. 

This beautiful species breeds, as far as I yet ktwwj only in the 
Himalayas, laying during March, April, and the early part of 
May. 

* Its nest, a large coarse stick structure, is placed upon some 
large tree, either hidden in a dense forest, or projecting from 
the face of some inaccessible cliff. 

It lays two eggs I think as a rule, but single eggs are often 
found much incubated. 

Although I have, in former years, seen several of its nests, 
the only imecimen that I now possess of the eggs of this species 
I owe to Capt. Hutton. In shape it is a brofm regular oval, al- 
most symmetrical at both ends. The shell is coarse, dull and 
glossless, the ground colour a slightly greenish white, spotted 
thinly with reddish brown, and with numerous'^ large blotches 
and streaks of very pale inky purple. It measures 3*78 by 
2*23. 

lify Mend, Oapt. Hutton, favours me with the following note : 

‘‘ This species is common at Mussoorie and ooours also during 
winter in the Boon ; at Mussoorie it is a permanent resident 
and most destructive to pigeons, fowls and game ; its loud 
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ibxiU musioal whirtle may often be heard far m in tike heaWwi 
even when the bird itself is lost to sight. It breeds at abq^ 
6,500 feet of elevation, constructing a tmck basket-like nesi 0# 
twigs and small branches, placed on a lofty tree often growi^ ; 
out of the fissure of a rock overhanging a precipice, which is 
to turn the head of any but a mountaineer, and to look into 
which reminds one of the bottomless pit ! Nevertheless we have 
on more than one occasion contrived to rob the nest. One of 
these was found on the 5th of March and contained one egg, 
which was left for the purpose of ascertaining whether the bird 
would lay another. A few days afterwards, on finding no addi- 
tion, a man ascended the tree which was of tolerably easy access 
and the old bird making no warlike demonstration, the prize waa 
secured. On attempting to clean it, however, it was found to 
contain a fully formed young bird. On another occasion we 
did not rob a nest so easily. It was found on the 18th March, 
and contained two eggs, which were left to hatch. On the 1st of 
April, the nest was again visited and found to contain two young 
ones covered with a rufous coloured down ; on the 16th April, 
finding that one young one had fallen from the nest, prepara- 
tions were made for lowering a man down the precipice to the 
root of the tree, which leaned ominously out of a cleft in the 
rock obliquely overhanging an awful chasm. On reaching the 
tree, the man began to ascend, but before he had reached the 
nest, one of the old birds made a dash at him, and struck him 
sharply on the shoulder, causing the blood to flow. Nothing 
daunted, the man proceeded on his perilous course, under cover 
of one or two shots from above to scare the old birds away ; but 
without the desired effect, for on the man’s arrival at the nest, 
another charge was made by the female who struck the poor 
fellow on the head and again caused blood to flow, but luckily 
the man’s greasy linen skull-cap became firmly flxed upon the 
talons of the bird, which scared her to sucli a degree, that utter- 
ing a loud scream of alarm she sailed away, rapidly followed by 
her mate, and 4he yoimg one was then brought in safety froin 
the nest. It was nearly half fledged witli small slaty coloured 
feathers, and grew to matiuity in a large roomy cage, when it 
was set at liberty, and after hanging about the place to be fed 
for several days, finally took unto itself the win^ of the morning 
and disappeared. These birds sometimes breed in the same neat 
for two or three years, and apparently only abandon it when it 
becomes old and rotten, when they select another tree wh^repn 
to construct a new habitation at no great distance ipam 
other.*^ 

Mr. E. Thompson says have always ftmnd two wiUi 
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iiitB birdf^hidbi is the most beautiful Hawk of the kind we Ham 
He is great at potiltry, when living in the vicinity of a station. 
I Have caught them regularly with the vertical net. On an 
Oak tree on the Ayarpatta hill, a pair bred this year, the result, 
two young ones. I have not seen their eggs. The notes of 
this bird are similar to those of S. Caligatus, 

I once saw one fly at some wild Kalij Pheasants. The difference 
inhabits between this bird and S. Caltgatiis is this. The one is 
generally confined to the deep wooded hills ascending far into 
the interior of the Himalayas to almost the snow lino, feeds 
much on Pheasants, Hares, Black Partridge, Monaul and Cheer 
Pheasants, and sometimes on young Deer. Whereas the other, 
S. CaligatuHy is always found in the Bhabur forests and does not 
ascend the hills to any great lieight, and nerer is found in the 
interior of them. It chiefly lives on Pea-hens, Jungle Fowl, 
Partridge and Hares, and I have seen it kill and eat a full grown 
Civet Cat. I have also seen young birds watching and taking 
Pats near com stacks in the Bhabur cultivated tracts, and more 
than once, have seen one dash into a tree in which a lot of Par- 
rakeets were assembled for the night, and take a bird. I 
might sum up with the following : 

“ S, Nipaknsis is a shy forest bird, not at all common except 
in suitable localities, and even there, more than a single couple 
are rarely seen. S, Caligatm is a common, bold bird, found in 
very many localities, and in the hills entirely confined to the 
very outside range of the Himalayas. I saw one the other day 
in South Mirzapore.” 

I subjoin exact measurements of four specimens, three 
young and one adult, and I would remark that one mat- 
ter which may have contributed to lead some observers to 
class young specimens of Nipalemis as Cirrhatus, is the exces- 
sive variability of .dimensions in the former species. To give 
an instance of this I would refer to the measurements of No. 3 ; 
here the inner toe claw is given as 2*63. Looking through the 
measurements, this struck me as excessive, and I had the veiy 
specimen brought out of the Museum. On measuring the claw 
in question on one foot, the original measurement proved correct, 
but the oorresponding claw of the other foot measured only 2*1. 
Testing other figu^, and the measurements of other specimens, 
all of which are still m my Museum, I foimd similar though not 
such striking diversities, in corresponding parts of the same 
birds. This m&j explain the extraordinary discrepancies in the 
Mlowing dimensions, all of which were carefully recorded at 
the time ; 1 miy mention that I have a larger specimen than 
any <rf th^ ; a ranale with the wing 19*5, out no measure- 
ments are recorded of this. 
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Young. 

AdaH,'' 

No. 1 
Male. 

No. 2 
Female. 

No. 3 
Female. 

No. 4 
Female. 


27-6 

290 

28-6 

29*25 



65-0 

640 

56-0 


17-87 

18-3 

18-87 

18*5 

Which primary longest, 

6th 

4th & 5th 

6th 

6th 

Amt. by which other primaries fall, 

1st 4*0 

6-4 

6-8 

5-7 

„ ,, „ short of longest, 

2nd 1-5 

2-3 

2-9 

2*7 

» >1 » it 

3rd 0 6 

0-96 

1-15 

1-3 

Length of tail from vent, 

1275 

12-76 

13-5 

12-63 

Longest tail feathers exceed shortest, 

0-9 

1-0 


1*0 

Tarsus, 

4-2 

3-7 

3-75 

4*4 

Foot, greatest length, 

6-4 

7-25 

6*87 

6-6 

„ width, 

6-75 

6-5 

6-19 

6-13 

Mid toe, 

2-13 

2-26 

2-88 

2-26 

Its claw, along curve, 

1-44 

1-44 

1-25 

1-37 

Hind toe, 


1-37 

1-37 

1*26 

Its claw, along curve, 

1-87 

213 

2-05 

226 

Inner toe, 

1*24 

1*37 

1*25 

1-37 

Its claw, along curve, 

Bill, straight, from edge of cere, ... 

1-69 


2-63 

2-17 

12 

1-2 

1*18 

1-3 

„ along curve, ditto, 

1-41 

1*44 

1-25 

1-6 

„ from gape, 

1-62 

1-72 

1-6 

1:9 

„ width at gape, 

1-28 

1-22 

1-33 

ri 

„ height at margin of cere, 


0-72 

0-7 

0-7 

Length of cere (if any), 


0-43 

0-35 

0-4 

Lower tail coverts fall short of 





end of tail 

6-76 

6-4 

6-4 

6-26 

Longest crest feather, 

42 

4-0 

3*6 

4-6 


No. 1, a young male, shot on the 17th November, had the 
bill blaok ; the cere, hoary black ; the irides, yellow ; the feet, 
dirty yellowish white. The whole of the head, back and sides 
of the neck, and ear coverts, rufous buff, each feather with a nar- 
row dark brown central stripe, a long, conspicuous, occipital crest, 
black, narrowly tipped with white ; scapulars and inter scapula- 
rj region, hfiitr brown, the feathers pcding at the margins, and 
towards their bases to a pale wood brown; rump and upper tsdl 
ooverts, dingy somewhat rufous wood brown ; central tw fea* 
thers, a sort of olive bix)wn, very narrowly tinped with white, 
with a one inch subterminal, and four other naif* inch broad, 
transverse, dark brown bars. Lateral tail feathers, remains of 
nesting plumage, much abraded, with sandy brown gronn^ 
and wmA like the central feathers. Wing coverts, eiEcapt ' 
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gMkter priiziaiy ooverts, a rather {mle wood brown, most of 
mmoLf eq[> 6 Giall 7 the smaller ones, with dark brown cenfnres, not 
diarply defined, but fa^ng into the paler margins. Most of 
the seoondaiy greater coverts almost wholly white on the inner 
webs. Quills and primary greater coverts, umber brown, dark- 
est on the points of the earlier primaries where it is almost 
black, paling to a wood brown on the tertiaries. The second to 
the fifth primaries with conspicuous emarginations on the outer 
webs, above which they are paler, and obscurely barred with 
dingy buff. The first five primaries conspicuously notched on 
the inner web ; white on the under surface above the notches ; 
below the notches greyish white, tipped, and strongly bar- 
red with blackish brown. Chin and tliroat spotless white, base 
of neck in front, breast, and abdomen, pure wliite, the shafts of 
each feather blackish brown, but only towards the tip, and the 
feathers either tipped with rufous buff, or with a spot of that 
colour near the tip. Vent feathers and lower tail coverts dingy 
rufous or pale rufous brown, obscurely barred with fulvous 
white; tarsus yellowish white mth a few faint brownish spots ; 
sides pale, more or less rufous brown, with here and there a trace 
of white mottling. Flanks and tibial plumes pale rufous brown, 
distinctly though iiTegularly barred with white. Axillaries 
pale dingy rufous with a series of double white spots or imper- 
fect transverse bars. Wing lining white, barred, the larger 
lower coverts with blackish brown, the smaller ones with min- 
gled, dingy rufous and hair, brown. 

No. 2, a female, killed 1st November. In its upper plumage, it 
greatly resembles the preceding, but from the nostril right over 
the eye it had a broad stripe of butfy fawn, 'without any dark cen- 
tres to the feathers. The feathers of the top and back of the bead 
and nape, instead of having narrow blackish brown central stripes, 
had the whole centres of this colour, leaving only moderately 
broad rufous buff borders. The back was slightly darker browm, 
as were also the wings and rump; the longest upper tail coverts 
were narrowly tipped with white and showed traces of one or 
two transverse white bars higher up. The central tail feathers 
w«re wood brown mt/ioat a trace of any harn^ and on the lateral 
tail feathers which were a dingy umber brown, the dark brown 
bars so conspicuous in No. 1 were obscure and almost obsolete. 
The crest is slightly fuller and the white tipping broader. The 
dieeks, eajvGoverts and sides of the neck have a more STOtty and 
less lineated appearance than in the preceding bird: ^e chin 
and throat is a pure pale bufl^ or rufous white with the faintest 
trace of a dark orown line down the centre. The upper part of 
tltebreastis rafaus or huffy white, eadi feather with a oonsjineaous 
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fiBear mBJhe oeutral brown Lower breast, abdomm, . 
and tibial plumes, sides and ataxies, a sort of pale rufous 
salmon coloured on the axillaries. Two feathers on the abd^ 
men and one or two on the flanks a wood brown, each with tw& 
rattier conspicuous fulvous white transverse bars. The axUIi^ 
ries and the rest of the lower parts above mentioned are entirely 
unbarred and unspotted, except the tibial plumes which here 
and there contained brown feathers with obscure rufous white 
transverse bands. Tarsus, fulvous white, with a few pale ru- 
fous brown spots, lower tail coverts pale, slightly rufous, brown, 
with conspicuous broad transverse fulvous white bars. Wing 
lining rufous white with only a few small brown spots towards 
the ends of the longer ones. 

No. 3, a female, shot December 15th, in its general upper 
plumage is intermediate between No. 1 and No. 2, but the tail 
is yellowish brown with one terminal and six other broad, trans- 
verse, umber brown bars, the terminal being no broader than the 
others. Underneath, the bird closely resembles No. 2, but, 
there is no trace of a central throat stripe and only some dozen 
feathers of quite the upper breast, have narrow, central, dark 
brown stripes. Per contra, tlie sides and an irregular broad 
band, across the alxlomen have the feathers pale wood brown, 
with well marked broad transverse, whitish bars. The barrings 
on the lower tail coverts and tibial plumes are very obscure, 
mere nothings. The wing lining, axillaries <icc. correspond with 
No, 2. 

These three are all of known parentage, undeniable specimens 
of S. Nipah^nm, shot in the interior of Kumaon, near Mussourie 
and above Kotegurh, and might easily, so hu' as general appear- 
ance goes, be mistaken for S. Cirrhafus. The extreme variability 
of the tail markings is remtxrkable. 

The fiUly adult female, No. 4, has the whole top of the 
head, nape, ear coverts, cheeks and sides of the neck black- 
ish brown, in some lights almost black. The feathers es- 
pecially of the hind head and sides of the neck, nar- 
rowly margined with rufous fawn, and the bases of the feathers 
of the same colour more or less tinged ^vith brown, showing 
through a good deal, here and there. The scapulars and back, 
are d^p umber brown. The larger scapulars, with traces ot 
broad, darker brown transverse bars and the longer upper tail 
coverts narrowly tipped with white, and with broad and con- 
spicuous transverse white bars. The tail very narrowly tipped 
with white, with a greyish brown ground, a very broad sub- 
terminal, and four other broad ti^verse deep brown ban^ ; 
the fourth lost under the upper tail coverts, and the bars beii^ 
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oobmdeiablj broader Iban tbe iniersiMoes. The obin and 
tbroat, fidvouB 'wbite ; base of ibe ne^ in front, and upper 
br«u9t a mixture of brotenish and folvous wbite, &e framers 
broadly centred with blackish brown, so broadly towards ibe 
sides as to have only a narrow margin of the paler colour. 
The lower part of the breast, abdomen, vent, sides, flanks, 
axillaries, tibial and tarsal plumes, and lower tail ooverts, 
brown of various shades; in some places yellower, in others 
more of an umber tint, with conspicuous, transverse, white, 
or fulvous white bars, narrowest and closest on the tibial plumes, 
broadest and furthest apart on the sides. Larger lower wing 
ooverts white, broadly banded with blackish brown ; lesser 
lower wing coverts, biiffy white, broadly barred with somewhat 
bu% brown. 


No. 37. Spizaetus Eieneri, DeSparbe. 

The Eufous-Belled Hawk-Eagle. 

Nothing is known of the nidification of this species, I myself 
have never even seen a specimen. 

Mr. E. Thompson, (whom I look to for specimens) remarks, 
“ I enter this bird We because I have seen it come in at the 
end of April and remain for some time on the lower well 
wooded hills. 

It has a rapid and elegant flight, mounts well, better than 
S. Caligatus or S. Nqwkmm, whicli soar very awkwardly. _ Its 
my is also somewhat difterent from the latter, and resembles a 
chirrup more than a clear metallic note.” 

Mr. Wallace has the following brief note on this species 
(Ibis 1868). 

“ Spizsetus Eieneri, Gervais, Mag. de Zools. 1835, Ois. pi. 35 ; 
Schleg. Mus. P. B. Astures, p. 11. 

Hob. Borneo (Wall.) ; Philippines P (Mus. Lugd.) ; India 
(Jerdon). 

I obtained a single specimen of this small Eagle in Borneo. 
It had seized a Pigeon, which it was devouring when I shot it. 
Wing, 13 inches, the point, 4 inches ; tail, 7‘5 inches ; tarsus, 2*5 
inches ; middle toe, 1*625 inch ; iimer toe, 1 inch.” 
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No. 88. 


Oircaetus CNdlicas, Gitaii. np 

Thb Shobt-Toed Eagle. ' I'f 


The^Short-toed Eagle lays in the plains of Upper Itidia lia 
January, February’, and March, and, according to Mr. R. 
Thompson, in April and May in the Ghirhwal forests. 

As a rule, its nest is placed on trees, but on two occasions in 
the Etawah district, we have found this species breeding on 
small platforms, in the face of the high clay cliffs of the Jumna. 

In diflferent localities, it varies in its choice of trees ; where 
trees are plentiful, it will build on the topmost boughs of a very 
tall one, while in the bare country, in Hurriana, and in Wes^ 
tern Rajpootana, you will find the nest not half way up some 
stunted Neem tree, or scraggy thorny Acacia^ a mere apology 
for a tree. 

The nest is a large circular stick structure, some two to three 
feet in diameter and from six inches to a foot in depth, externally 
very loose and straggling, but composed of rather slighter ma- 
terials than Fuhescem generally uses, and with a rather deeper 
internal depression. 

Some nests are entirely devoid of lining, rather finer twigs 
compose the floor of the internal depression and on these the 
egg reposes. Some nests again have the egg bedded in stn^w 
and grass, positively as if packed to travel ; under some I have 
found a few green leaves spread, after the fashion of BonelH’s 
Eagle, and under many, a little grass. There appears to be no 
rule in this matter, season does not affect the question, nor, as 
far as I can see, locality ; in the eai*ly part of January, and late 
in March, in the Agra and Sirsa districts, and in the far west . 
beyond Jodhpoor, I have observed the same diversities in the 
internal arrangements’’ of the nests. 

I have taken a great number of the nests of this species, and 
many of my friends have foimd them also, but in no instance 
out of between forty and fifty recorded cases, did any of us 
meet with more than a single egg in the same n«at. ^ 

The eggs of this bhcd are typically broad ovals with a dight- 
ly pyriform tendency. They am of a mle bluish white colour; 
bluer than those of any other of our Lidian species of Eagle, 
and are, to judge from a very large series, invariaMy srotlees : 
moreover they seldom appear to be discoloured during the 
0668 of moubation in the way most other Eagles* eggs iwe. In 
my whole collection, only one egg is in any way as ss aall as tiaat 
ty Dr. Bree, andmore than one aw all bo* «« 



Imat of &e ehell in species when held up to ihe light i$ ft 
pefitediodiy bright sap green, yery different from the deep green 
of SMketus Lmooryphm^ or the sea green of Fuke^eem, tn 
siae they yary from 2*65 to 3*15 in length and fircun 2*06 to 
2*45 in harewth, but of twenty eggs measured the arerage 
was 2*91 hy 2*31. 

When deprived of their egg, the short-toed Eagles, will hang 
for wedks about their desola^ homestead, but apparently they 
never l ay a second time, ais many other species do. 

Mr. W . Blewitt informs me, that he took nine nests of this 
Krd in the neighbourhood of Hansie between the 18th January 
and the 26th Febniaiy and four between the 6th and 26th of 
March, some of the eggs were fresh, some more or less incubat- 
ed ; but no nest contanied more than a single egg. Eleven of 
the nests were on Keekur {Acacia Arahica) trees, one on a 
Jhand {Prosopis spicigna) tree and one on a Seeshum {Dalbcrgia 
Seeaoo.) The nests were placed at heights varying from fourteen 
to twenty-two feet from the ground. 

They were composed of twigs of the Koekur {Acacia Arabiea), 
Kheyr {Acacia Catechu) native plum, {Zyzyphm Jujube), They 
varira in diameter from fourteen to twenty-four inches, excluding 
straggling ends, and in tliickness from four to eight inches. 
Some were slightly and loosely put together, others were very 
densely and closely constructed. Most of them appeared to have 
no limng ; but three were thinly lined with skaw, two with 
leaves and one with fine ^oss. 

Idfr. Gr. Marshall, R. E., writes to me — 

** Of this bird I have found but one nest. I found it on the 
13th of March with one egg, and left it till the 6th April, in 
ho]^ thatmore would belaid, and when I took it at last, it was 
ramer hard set, so that probably the bird lays but one egg. 
The nest was in a Seesnum tree, so high up among the smaller 
brandies that I reached it with difficulty ; it was made of twigs 
and so loose in structure, that I could see that there was only 
one egg fi*om below, before I hod reached the nest. The egg 
was well dull white.” 

Ifc. B. Tnompson writing fix)m Qurhwal say% that the si- 
tdation of the ned is ^^usually on the highest branches of a tall 
tree, in a moderately wooded oountiy, and mostly in one stand- 
ing by itself.” He adds : ‘‘ Breeds in the Fatla Bhoon^ and all 
ftl^ the lower <^>en forests. During the pairing season, utters 
wlom aii^ l^buntive eiy, usui^^ when the pair are mounted 
hiA m air, when th^ nmy he observed tumbling about 
dartiiiig at eadi oilier in a m^ rematkalde maim^.” 
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Jm Hr. SalTin^s Bixd-iiedti&g in the £aet^ 
the foUowiag : ' V^M 

The first nest of this si^es we obtained^ was brdnght 
Blad el Ghua, a Tillage to me south of Djebel Kdana;itoQi4i^ 
ed two eggs, both of whioh had been incubated s<me(3iiii^ M 
that the long bare tarsi and large eyes of the embryo left 
doubt as to the idaitity of the species. Of these eggs, om had 
slight indications of colouring ; a feature I have never observed 
in other specmiens. The eggs are usually deposited in March ; 
but some birds defer laying till April. The Arabs call this 
bird ‘White Eagle.’” 

Mr. Tristram in his ornithology of Palestine (Ibis, 1866) re- 
marks. — 

“ In its breeding habits it varies, choosing generally some 
low ledge in a wady, but sometimes also building a great plat- 
form of sticks in the top of a large Oak or Terebinth. The first 
egg we took was in a wady on Carmel, on March 23rd, quite 
fresh, the second in a wady near Heshbon, east of the De^ Sea, 
on April 30th, equally fresh ; after which we obtained several 
others, not yet incubated, so late as to the 10th of May. One 
egg we took was prettily spotted, all the others were white. On 
one occasion, the sitting bird we shot from the nest was ascer- 
tained by dissection to be a male. In Africa, I have found two 
eggs in the nest, but in Palestine we never found more than 
one. The same rule seems to hold throughout all the Baptors, 
that wherever the species is abundant, the number of young is 
proportionally fewer than when the individuals are scarce.” 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of another 
oies, I rather question, this plausible little generalization with 
which the most charming of all oruitliologi^ writers, rounds 
off the above passage. The short-toed Eagle is certamly scax- 
oer in the south of Prance than in the noi*th of Africa, so that 
if there are two eggs in the latter place, to one in Palestine and 
India, there ought surely to be three in the former locality. 
The best account, however, that I can find of the nidification (d 
this species in the south of France is that quoted by Bree. ‘ Dr. 
Alexander Savatier wrote to me from Beauvais, Sur Math% 
(Charente-inf^rieure) ‘*1 have killed on its nest, in a forest in 
our neighbourhood, a female of Jean-le-Blanc. T his nest was 
placed upon a very high tree, it was sixty or seventy oeniame* 
tres in diameter; it was composed of dry twigs; it only oontam«d 
one egg, half sat upon. It was May the IGth. The shell watt a 
dirty white and rugose. The peasants assured me, thw had 
seen other nests always with only one egg, and lhat ttna was 
never spotted.” 5 ^ 



luitiodd tl^ bird ixiftj dEhsa be eeesi ewic^ 
s Marly dry jheel^ then (lBBomdin|f and hoTerup^ ibom 
niioe to place ahnoet like a Elestril, but with a eoaaroeiy pero^* 
nbiie moTemeut of the wings, li^en on the wing they are 
areadily distinguished, by the white, slightly spotted or barred 
under suxfaoe, and broad rounded wings. 

When they oome down on their prey, they drop on it softly 
and silently, and not with a rush like the Fuhimniery or Impe» 
riali$. The feet are covered with Armadillo-like scales, of 
which a few seem to be shed from time to time ; new ones (at 
first of a pure pearly white) growing up from below to replace 
them. The bi^ by its enormous h^^ and eyes, and huge ear 
holes, and by its inner toe claw larger than any of the others ; 
small cere and comparatively silent flight, reminds one much of 
the larger Owls. 

Although this present species extends, according to Mr. Wal- 
lace, as far east as Timor and Floris, and is found through- 
out India, Syria, and the south of Europe as well as in the 
north of Africa, this latter continent is par excellence, the 
head quarters of the dry plains-loving Circai^ti, Besides C. 
ChtllicHs^ (7. PectoraliSy ZonuriiSy Fasci^tus and Beaudoni are 
enumerated by Verreaux from various parts of Africa, and I 
have seen subsequently notices of two other distinct species, 
whose names I have unfortunately forgotten. 

Dr Jerdon’s measurements strike me as too large to represent 
average examples. I subjoin measurements recorded from fresh 
birds, of which Nos. 1 and 2 were old birds. Nos. 3 and 5, two- 
year old, and No. 4 a yearling. 

Length. Kzpanso. TaiL Wings Weight. Wing, 
fall short 
of tail by 

No. 1 Female, 29-5 76-5 13*25 1*25 4 lbs, 22*5 

No. 2 Female 27*25 70 0 12*25 1*13 4 lbs. 21*6 

No. 3 Male, 25*75 70*0 11*75 0*25 3 lbs. 20*8 

No. 4 Y. Female, ..27*69 71*0 12*0 0*0 2*5 lbs. 21*25 

No. 6 Female, 27*75 70*0 P 0*5 3*25 lbs. 21*0 

I vill add detailed measurements and descriptions of two 
o&er females, the one No. 6, a very old, the other No. 7, quite a 
jrotmg bird; in weight they dihered vasidy, in linear dimen- 
nons TUty little. 

No. 6, an old female, shot 23rd February. No. 7, young 
fiemale, ^ot 26th February. 

Disiensions (those first given are of No. 6, the second ones 
tiiOBe <rfNo. 7.) 

; . 28*76-27*5. Expanse, 68-69. Weight in Umi., 4*19- 

yy»ig> 20*75-20*63. In both, the Ocd axHl 4th frimaries 
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were tiie longest^ and these exceeded the fliet primary 5i89U • 
4*63 ; and the second by 1*1*25. Length of tail from vent, 13** 
12*25. Tarsus (feathered in front for 1 inch) 3*66-3*69. JPocft, ^ 
greatest length, 5-4*88 ; greatest width, 4*75-4*38 ; mid toe to ^ 
root of claw, 2*19-2*06 ; its claw along curve, 1*38-1*19 ; hind 
toe, 1*13-1, its daw, along curve, 1*5-1*19 ; inner toe, 1*72-1*7, 
its daw, along curve 1*56-1*63. Bill including cere, from 
forehead to point, straight, 1*88-1*75 ; along curve, 2*5-2*25 ; 
from gape, 2*5-2*25 ; width at gape, 1*81-1*69 ; height at froni^ 
at maigin of cere, 0*88-0*81 ; length of cere on cnumen, 0*44-. 
0*5. Li both, the wings when closed reach to within 0*5 of end 
of toil ; and the lower tail coverts to within 4*25 of end of taiL 

Description of No. 6. 

The legs and feet are a pale earthy greyish brown, covered 
with prominent, sharp-edged, armour plate, overlapping, loose- 
looking, hexagonal scales. Three large scales at the end of 
each toe, the upper generally divided, claws black, inner edge of 
middle one, conspicuously dilated into a cutting edge. 

Irides, bright orange yellow ; orbits thickly covered with 
white down. 

Bill, pale greyish blue at base, blackish homy at tips ; cere 
which is small, whitish, with a tinge of bluish grey in places. 

Tongue large, fleshy, hastate, obtuse ended. 

The forehead, lores, chin and patch on each side of lower 
mandible whitish, and, except on the forehead, with black, naked, 
much prolonged, bristle-like shafts. The whole top and back of 
head, throat, neck all roimd, back, rump, upper tail coverts, 
Bcap^ars, and upper wing coverts, except primary greater 
coverts, a sort of earthy brown, of more shades than one ; the 
throat and nock in front being the pah^st and most fulvous, (all 
the fi'athers conspicuously dark-shal’tcd,) and the scapulars (the 
longest of which are a dark, almost uni1>er, brown) and mid back 
tlie darkest. Many of the fealhers es])ecially of the back of the 
neck, and lesser wing covoi’ts inconspicuously mai'gined paler. 
Winglet, primaries and their greater c'o\'(n-ts, a dark brown, but 
the primaries from the 2nd to the 6th omarginatt) on the outer 
webs and with a greyish shade on the outer web above the 
emorginations# First three primaries conspicuously notched, 
and the 4th and 5t]i with a trace of similar notches on the inner 
wehs, which in all five are nearly wholly white above the said 
notches. The later primaries and the secondaries^ (the brown 
of which latter pedes as they recede from the primaries, until, 
like the tertials, tney are nearly conoolourous with their ooverts) 
with half the inner webs diagonally white; and with four oon- 
q^uous, broad, dark brown, transverse bars. 



* III ibe new fearers, the white runs as a namw hand toand 
^ and the transverse bars are obscurely vnuble on the 
out^, as well as the inner webs ; all the tail feathers are sdiite 
at the base ; but this is hid, except in the lateral ones, by the 
upper tail coverts ; all are narrowly tipped with white ; all have 
a ibroad subterminal, and two other conspicuous, transverse, 
dark brown bars. The OTound colour of the whole of the central 
feathers is pale brown, but in the lateral feathers, nearly the 
whole ground of the inner web is pure white, and in the exterior 
feather, more than the basal one-fourth is white on the outer web 
also. The bars decrease slightly in width and strength, as the 
fathers recede from the centre. 

There is an inconspicuous blackish brown supercilium, and a 
good deal of faint blackish brown is mingled in the ear coverts. 
The whole breast, sides, abdomen, thigh coverts, lower tail and 
wing coverts pure white, each feather with a broad subterminal 
bar, (or in some of the wing coverts, spot,) of pale earthy brown. 
The axillaries are similar, but have two or even three of the 
brown transverse bars. 

Description of No. 7. 

Feet and legs almost a pearl grey, irides a gajnhoge yellow. 
The whole of the head, chin, throat, and neck all round is white, 
but all the feathers have the shafts, a sort of fulvous brown ; 
there is a little dusky and fulvous mingled with the ear coverts, 
and many of the feathers of the back of the neck, and most of 
those at the base of the same all round, are tinged at the tips 
with fawn colour or pale fulvous brown. The breast, abdomen, 
thigh coverts, sides, axillaries, lower wing, and tail coverts are 
pure white, not a few of the feathers, however, having inconspi- 
cuous, subterminal, transverse bands of a sort of fawn, or pale 
fiilvous brown. The rest of the bird is much as in the adult, 
but everywhere of a lighter shade ; there are only two or at 
most three bars on the inner webs of the last five primaries and 
the secondaries, and these are much less conspicuous, and feebler 
than in the adult. On the tail, the white tipping and broad 
dark subterminal band are barely to bo traced ; while the other 
bars ure feebler than in the adult. 


No. 39. Spilornis Oheela. Caudiw. 

The Crested Serpent Eagle. 


Vtny handsome bird, whioh shoidd perhaps more proper* 
S^l. nl^etheladiaii Harrier breeds tbroui^ai the 
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Stib«Himala 7 ati ranges and regions, as fbr wM at any rafe w 
Kangra, at heights of from 2500 to 5500 above the sea 
laying in March, Aprd and May. ^ ^ 

The nest is, I believe, always placed on trees in the imnie* 
diate vicinity of water, not at the top of the tree, but in soma 
fork, as Capt. Cock says, like the common Kite.” 

It is cmnilar, loosely made of thicker or thinner sticks and 
twigs, and lined with fresh leaves or fine twigs, and roots of grass; 
it varies in size from 1*5 to 2 feet in diameter and from 4 to 8 
inches in thickness. 

They lay, I believe, usually only one egg, but in the Dhoon, 
where they are plentiful, natives assert that they not unfrequent- 
ly have two young ones, and must therefore, if this be true, oc- 
casionally at least lay two eggs. 

The only two eggs that 1 have yet seen of this species, both 
of which were taken by Capt. Cock near DhummsaUa, differed 
much in appearance. The one, though considerably larger than 
average specimens, and with a closer and less chalky texture, 
greatly reminded one of a common type of the eggs of Neophron 
Oinglnianns ; while the other, though of course smaller, in 
shape and ridiness of colouring, resembled some of the more 
brilliantly coloured eggs of the Golden Eagle, such as Mr. 
Hewitson’s second figure, in his third edition. The first egg 
had a dingy reddish white ground, ivitli at the large end a ragged 
cap of dingy brick red, mottled with deep, blaclash, hlood-red. 
Beyond the cap, which was of the size of a rupee, streaks, specks 
and splashes, all having a longitudinai direction and looking 
much like a dense reddish brown shower falling from the cap, 
thickly covered the whole of the rest of the egg, growing less 
and less dense towards the small end. 

The other had a pure white ground, and was thickly blotched, 
mottled and clouded with the richest blood and brick red. The 
big end for the space of about a rupee exhibited no markings, 
but a few specks and spots, and though the rest of tiie egg is 
every where pretty thickly covered, the markings are most dense 
at the small end. In shape, the one egg is a nearly perfect 
ellipse, slightly pointed towards the small end, hut the other 
egg is a very broad of al, very obtuse at the large end and soaroe* 
ly less so at the smaller extremity. 

These two eggs measure 2*8 by 2*25 and 2*79 by 2*15. Ca]^ 
Cook, of Dhurtunsalla, to whom I owe thjse eggs and maaiv 
' others, as well as much valuable infomation, sends me the fel* 
lowing note in regard to the nidifioation of this qaecdes* ^ ^ 

“ I have taken, or rather found, four nesta of this mL 

Ihe aaighbourhood of Dhurumsalla, at heights of from 4000 to 




sett. The test, ijdueh I fi^nd m &te Bid 
WiAf^ ^tsis^ (mtt fl^-meubated egg, and iwfleesd <^ 
ilSuQg^ tree, oneof a dump of four, sit^ted on the hanks of 
tt irianmn in tolerably well-wooded country. The eeoond, fottnd 
April Sth^ contained one hard set egg, and was also in a IC^* 
goe tree, one belonging to a small grove, oyeihanging a tiny 
stream, in a dark, well-shaded situation. 

The third, found April 11th, contained a perfectly fi^h egg, 
it was in a thick grove, beside which a stream runs, and in whi^ 
two old nests of ttiis same species were also found. 

** The fourth contained no egg, but on the 19th of April was , 
complete and ready to lay in ; this too was in a grove, overhang- 
ing a stream. 

The nest is about half way up the tree, not on the top, but 
placed more like the nest of the common Kite, on some fork. 

“ It builds a peculiar and not very large nest. The nests are 
always made of the twigs of the tree on which it is placed, fresh 
twigs broken olf by the bird, and the lining of the nest is of 
leaves of the same tree. No feathers, mud or other material 
are used in the construetion of the nest, wliich is about 1*5 feet 
across ; the hollow in which the eggs are laid, is cather deeper 
than is usual with birds of this class. 

Capt. Hutton sends the following note : 

Spihrnh Cheela. The nest was found on the 10th of March 
at 5500 feet of elevation ; it was composed of dry sticks and 
small branches interlaced on a tall tree ; on visiting it again, we 
found that some mischievous urchin had pulled it to pieces, which 
they are constantly in the habit of doing. This bird is common 
both in the Dhoon and hills, and where a pair take up their 
quarters, no Fowl or Pigeon can escape ; I have had a Dove oot 
deaned out over and over again by them. They are cunning 
hunters, one sweeping over the hill side at no great elevation, 
while the other takes a higher line, so that let tiie Pigeon as- 
cend or descend, he always finds himself between two fires, and 
unless he can find shelter in a tree, he is sure to be caught, as 
ihe pursuers decrease the distance between their lines and meet 
their victim at the point.” 

Mr. Thompson says — 

^ This species bre^ from April to June, building a coarse 
drcidar nek some two feet in diameter, composed of thick roots 
pd steins, and Imed with filler twigs and grass roots. Hie nest 
is usuaUjr placed on kfiy trees, in well wemed, shady anAirtt^ 
tered ravines^ or in the low Himalayan rioe*land$ ttnd mtJSM 
W&jys. 
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I hme found iihe nosts of these birds in the lower tidto|K 
They contained one young, usually. I have never got the eggif 
the young I have reared and kept tame about me. The paveiif' 
birds often suooeed in destroying Pheasants and brmging tihem 
to the nest. Snakes, lizards and Frogs they are very fond c£ 
A young tame one, kept along with two Athena BrahtnaSj one 
Oarrion Grow, and three of the large green Woodpeckers {Qeemm 
Sqmmatm) kHled and eat every one of the latter, although well 
supplied with other fresh meat/’ 

Mr. Blyth remarks, that this species will probably be found 
to extend to all suitable localities, throughout the Indo-Chinese 
sub-region. 

The true Circaeti frequent diy open country, where they 
prey chiefly on Snakes and Lizards. The species of Spilomia 
are found more about wet places, where they subsist mainly on 
large Frogs (which they clutch in the mud) and on the more or 
less aquatic Snakes (as the Tropidonoti and Homolopsides) ; hence 
thOT feet are almost always more or less clotted with sediment, 
which may render them frequent agents for transporting to a 
distance the germs of aquatic organisms.” 

He adds, that it abounds in Lower Bengal and along the 
Terai at the foot of the Himalayas, and that Prolessor Schlegel 
notes it from China. ‘‘ Mr. Gurney observes that N. Orientalk^ 
obtained by Mr. Swinhoe in Formosa, appears to be identical 
with <S. C/ice/a, and that specimens from that island and from 
Northern India, are rather larger tlian those froni Southern 
India, Siam, and the Malay peninsula.” 

With reference to this hitter remark, I note, that Wallace, 
who gives this species as from Borneo, records the whole length 
at twenty-tliree inches ; the wing at foiu-teen, and the tail at 
nine. Can this be the same species as ours with a length of 
29 ; wing 21 ; tail 14 inches ? I have recently killed and most 
carefully measured several of these birils, and shall, to facilitate 
comparison, give the results further on. 

These specimens I obtained in the Saharunpoor district, 
along the Western Jumna Canal, where they are excessively 
common, and where in a morning’s walk three or four might 
be seen, sitting slouohingly, and kite-like, on branches about 
half way up the tree, not quite at the end of the branch, but 
about half way between the end and the trunk of the free. 

All the specimens I obtained had eaten small Snakes ; ihem 
were fully frtty little Serpents in the stomach o| one, things 
scarcely bigger than large worms, and a ^ntleman who ueeji 
to collect for me, sent me a specimen, that he had killed 
Syree (^low Simlah), along with the skin of a Cobra some 



a half feet long, Oobra, he wrote to me^ he had 

IdibaeK taken out of the bird’s stomadi, dead^ but without 
fiaaiks of injury. 

Those interested in Indian Oology are familiar with that 
remarkable passage in Oould’s century of Himalayan birds 
whi<h runs : The Hon’ble F. J. Shore gives the following 
noteS| (on Anccdaphia Bengalemis). ^Builds in trees, the nert 
being composed of large and small sticks, the female laying 
two large eggs mottled with black, reddish brown and white. Its 
native name in the Dhoon is Hokra Cheel, the natives consi- 
dering it among the Cheel or Xite genus, and aihrming that it is 
strong enough, and does, in fact, attack and kill wild Cats.’ ” 
Now as A. Bengalensis invariably, like every respectable Owl, 
lays white eggs, and, to the best of my belief, always on ledges 
of cliffs or banks, I mentally classed the Honourable author 
with Le Vaillant and one or two other well known writers of 
fiction. The other day in the Saharunpoor district, on the 
borders of the Dhoon, I heard Spihrnis Cheela called a Dogra 
Cheel^ and so was able to absolve Mr. Shore of every thing, 
eicc^t writing about what he did not understand.* 

The following are the dimensions of four of the Sharunpoor 


specimens : — 

Length, 

Expanse, 

Wing, 

Which primary longest, . . 
Amount by which other 
primaries fall short of 
longest, 

Lengih of tail from vent, . . 


Female. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male, 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

. No. 4. 

29-0 

27-5 

28-2 

26-5 

67-5 

62-0 

63-5 

58-7 

210 

19-5 

20-25 

19-245 


4&5 

3&4 

4&5 

let 4-8 

Ist 4-0 

1st 4-4 

1st S t 

2nd 1*8 ; 

2nd 1-3 : 

2nd 1-25 2nd ( 

3rd 0-8 

3rd 0-3 

3rd 0-3 

14-25 

12-8 

13-2 

12-3 


^ Bat how are we to explain that other stupendouB Munchhausenism, 
which Gould in the same work inserts on this san^o Mr. Shore's authority, 
viz. that Cergle Chittata ** constructs its nest among large stones, com- 
posed of mud, lined with grasses, adhering to the sides of a stone, similar to 
tile nest of ihe Swallow, and lays four eg^ coloured, like itself;" u an it 
please yo^ blaek and ichite ? 1 should hke to see (7. QuttaUi^^o it 1 The 
&ct is, this much maligned bird, an orthodox Kingfisher of good conneotionB, 
lays pure wMte eggs in a hole in a bank. But how are we to explain this 
P what Indian bird P what bird in the whole world 1 mi^t probably 
say, lays jet black and satin white eggs P It requires no little not to 

ifet tins down as fiction, par et simple / 


Iiongest tail feathers exceed 

shortest, 

Tarsus, 


width, . . . • 

Mid toe, 

Its claw, along curve, .... 

Hind toe, 

Its daw, along curve, .... 

Inner toe, 

Its claw, along curve, .... 
Bill, straight jfrom edge of 

cere to point, 

„ along curve, ditto, ... 

„ from gape, 

„ width at gape, 

„ height at margin of 


cere, 


of 


No.l. 

No. 2. No. 8. m ,4 

1-85 

2-5 

0*2 

..m 

4-15 

3-9 

' 4-3 


5-6 

5-5 

5-0 

6*8 

4-3 

4-0 

40 

4-^ 

2*^ 

20 

2-25 

2# 

i-3r 

106 

1-25 

1-2S 

. 10 

1-25 

0-87 

0-87 

115 

1-25 

1-5 

1-25 

1-45 

113 

106 

1-28 

1-31 

1-31 

1-37 

1-26 

1-35 

1-32 

1-4 

1-32 

1-56 

1-51 

1-63 

1-8 

212 

1-9 

1-95 

1-9 

1-32 

1-2 

1-3 

1-18 

0-7 

0-62 

0-7 

0*65 

0-4 

0-32 

0-55 

0-32 

2-3 

2-5 

3-3 

2-8 

6-2 

5-75 

6-4 

5-4 


Length of cere, . . 

Closed wings fall short 

end of tail, 

Lower tail coverts fall short 

of tail, 

The colouring of the soft parts was as follows : Irides, 
intense yeUow ; cere, skin of lores and gape, bright, or in some, 
dingy lemon yellow ; legs and feet, pale dingy yellow. Claws, 
black. Bill, slaty, or pale plumbeous at base, bluish black at 
tips and on culmen. 

Though common near the foot of the hills, this species is raxp 
in the plains of India ; Mr Brooks mentions having shot it in 
the Baidar jungles and near the Sirsa station, of the Ea^ 
Indian Eailway. He shot one too in the Etawah district, near 
the canal ; and Mr. Caileylle, the curator of the Riddell Museum, 
Agra, shot one at a small tank below the museum ; but in the 
course of twenty years, I have myself never met with one in the 
plains of India, a hundred miles distant from the foot of the hills. 

Of the specimen referred to, Mr. Carleylle sent me the fol* 
lowing very ftill^ description. Male, shot March 1st, 186§. 
Greatest length of feathers of crest, 3^ inches. The win^ 
reach to withm two inches of the end of the tail. Upper sur- 
fece of the feathers of the head and crest, jet black. Base 
of the feathers of the head and crest for about, two-thirds of 
their length white. Feathers of occiput, also tipped narrow^ 

* This may be useful for comparison with the alleged Borneo speoimeni^ 
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• CSiiii, Feathers of ears and lores, tmoky 

liladk ; the tips narrowly mottled lifter. 

^ ** lliere are bristles at the sides of the base of the upper man- 
dible, and in front of the eyes ; and there are still more 
numerous bristles at the base of lower mandible, at its sides and 
Underneath. 

** There is bare yellow skin, above and in front of the eyes, 
which is of a nearly golden yellow colour, with a very slight 
greenish tinge, in front of the eyes, and orange yellow above the 
eyes. Skin at base of lower mandible also bare for a short dis- 
twee towards the chin, and of a dull yellowish tinge. Eye-lids 
deep yellow. Irides, bright golden yellow. Upper mandible, 
dark hom-oolour, with a bluish ash-coloured patch at the sides 
of its base. Cere, yellow. Lower mandible, bluish ash-colour- 
ed, with a darker tip. Base of lower mandible, of a dirty yellow 
colour. 

Feathers of the nape and upper part of the back, hair brown, 
or umber brown, mottled towards their exfremities, with a narrow 
ed^g of a dirty, fulvous ashy-white, or eartliy-white colour. 
Sides of neck, of a dark, or blackish chocolate brown colour. 
Medial part of back and scapulars, dark blackish brown, very 
narrowly tipped with fulvous earthy whitish colour. Upper 
tail coverts, the same colour as the medial portion of the back ; 
but the shorter anterior feathers are tipped with a terminal 
edging of small white spots, and the longer, posterior feathers 
are tipped with a narrow white edging. Tail, for about nearly 
half its length from the base, black, but becoming a little light- 
er, or of a brownish colour, towards the base ; a few of the fea- 
thers, near their base, having solitiiry, exceptional blotches of a 
light fulvous, or dirty ash coloiir, mostly on the inner webs. 
Then follows, towards the centre of the tail, a broad transverse 
bar, with rather jagged, or imdulating edges, which is white, 
mottled and marbled with ash colour, on the upper side of the 
toil, and white, marbled white, or watered pearl ash white, on the 
under side of the tail. Breadth of this bar about two and a half 
indies. Best of tail, towards the tip, for about two and three 
quarter inches, black. The tail is then tipped with ash colour, 
and finally, (very narrowly), with white. * 

^ The throat and breast have a very finely barred and mottled 
amearanoe ; the base colour of the feathers appew to be pale 
fhmus, Wjbddh is closely and narrowly barred with dark hhxk^ 
ish brown on the throat, and barred with paler brown on the 
bvsast. I can best describe the odburing of the throat and 
bwesist of my qpeoiman, by saying that it most neaify resemUea 
tim style of the colouring of the oreast feathers of Symium 
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^ ^ ^ WeeiSissra ci whole abdomen, eddes and thighs, of a bi%H 
Mvous colour with a rufesoent tinge, paler cm the thighs ; eaeft 
feather with two lon^tudinal rows of beautiful large oval 
white ocelli ; eadx oceHus surrounded by an edging of dark, 
brown ; these ocelli very much resembling* those wmoh mark 
the plumage of the ^gus Pheasant plumage of the 

abdomen and thighs, is very considerably unwebbed and 
setaceous, or rather mnose ; the feathers having the appearance 
of being composed of long, limp, setaceous hairs, (such as the 
bleached hempen-looking hairs one sees on the sides of the 
Mongoose and young Porcupine,) and are of an earthy fulvous 
colour towards the thighs, somewhat tinged with rufesoent on 
the sides of the belly. Under-tail coverts, of a most beautiful 
bright rufous fulvous colour ; each feather with two rows^f 
transversely oblong-shaped, jagged-edged, large white ocem, 
each ocellus surrounded with an edging of dark blackish brown, 
shaded off lighter, which gives to these beautiful large ocelli, 
the appearance of the spots on a Leopard’s skin. Some of the 
central pairs of ocelli are transversely confluent, forming a bar 
across the feathers. 

“ Lesser upper wing coverts, blackish brown, sprinkled, here 
and there sparsely, with rather smallish, clear white spots. 
Greater upper wing coverts, brown tipped, here and there, 
with a few white specks. Winglet, (or little false wing) ashy 
black, marbled with white at the base of tlio feathers on their 
outer webs, and with ashy-white on the inner webs. The 
feathers are plain black towards their termination ; the points 
slightly tipped with pure white. 

“ The primary feathers have their quills of an umber brown 
colour. Outer webs of the primaries, for haK their length, 
brown. Inner webs ashy brown, marbled with white and ash 
colour ; the second, tliird, fourth, fifth and sixth quill feathers 
having, on their inner webs, on the upper side, only at half 
length, a large conspicuous light spot, half white towards the 
edge, and half ash colour towards the quill. Then there fol- 
lows next below this, a broad nebulous fulvesoent, or fulvous 
ashy coloured bar, about three inches in breadth, which crosses 
the whole seven primmy feathers ; on the under side of the win^, 
this bar is of a whitish ashy colour. The remainder of the pn- 
mary feathers, for about four to four and a half inches to tam 
tips, are black or dark blackish brown ; the first primary, whi^ 
is much shorter than the rest, is very i^ghtlj^ tipped at the very 
apex with white ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth primmes, naa^ 
rowly tipped with white; theseoond and third fU^pppBd, 
ending blaok* * > 
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same description will almost answer for the seoondaries. 
With regard to the tertiaries, I mentioned before a. fiilvous 
ashy bar as crossing the whole of the primaries : this bar 
oontiniies actress the secondaries also ; but when it reaohes the ter* 
tiaries, only the outer webs receive the termination of the bar, 
which is here much darker, with a rufescent tinge, while the 
inner webs (in the same line) are very conspicuouly marbled 
and mottled with white. Under side of the wings, at about 
one quarter of their length from the tips, crossed entirely from 
side to side, with a broad pearl-ashy white bar, which becomes 
somewhat mottled on the under side of the secondaries and 
tertiaries. Above this, or higher up the imder side of the wing, 
along its centre, a sort of irregular double or treble row of 
r^er smallish white spots traverses, in broken order, the 
wlrole wing from side to side. 

Lesser under wing coverts, of a beautiful rufous tawny 
colour ; each feather with two longitudinal rows of clear white 
ocelli : each ocellus surrounded mth an ed^ng of blackish 
brown. Larger imder wing coverts, of a beautilul pearly grey 
colour, each feather with two longitudinal rows of large oval, 
and oblonff, clear white ocelli ; each ocellus surrounded with an 
edging of brown ; some of the central pairs of ocelli, more 
transversely extended towards each other, than others, so as 
almost to have the appearance of a sort of broken bar on some 
of the feathers. These ocelli, on the under wing coverts, are 
even still more like those on the plumage of the Argus Phea- 
sant. Tarsi naked, with large hexagonal scales and of a dirty 
earthy yellowish, or pale horn colour, tinged blotchily, towards 
the lower parts, with a sort of aureous or saffron colour. 

‘‘ Feet, with smaller scales, and of a dirty yellow colour. 
Upper scales of toes, very large, and of an aureous yellow 
colour. Claws, black.” 

No. 39 (bis.) Spilornis Bacha, Daudin. 

The Malay IIarkieu Eagle. 

[jS. Spilogaster^ Blyth. llwmaiornls Ely Ini ^ Tytler. Fako 
Bvdo^ Horsf. Circaetm Bacha^ Schlegel.] ^ 

I know nothing myself of the nidification of this species, which 
I have never seen alive ; but Mr. Layard who knew this species 
well (though he gives the wing eighteen inches !) in Ceylon where 
it is common, remarks, They were very plentiful at Point Pedro, 
in the north of Ceylon, and frequented the jungle-dotted plaiiui 
tiiroughout|ihe Northern provinces. It was no uncommon thing 
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tb 066 tlir66 or four on the wing at onoe, wheeling round mtan 
drdes ; and firom their peouliar markings they could be reoogmr 
zed at a great distance. They built on Banyan trees, usua£^ a 
large, strong nest of sticks, without any lining, and laid three 
eggs, of dml white colour, with a few, dried blood coloured 
blotches at the obtuse end. Axis, 2" Diameter 2. They 

fed on Snakes, Lizards, and other reptiles and insects. They 
were particularly partial to the large trees on the banks of tanks, 
and from them swooped down on the Frogs which came up to 
sun themselves on the floating logs or weedfe.’’ 

Col. Tytler very kindly furnishes me with the following di- 
mensions (taken from ilui dry skinfi)^ and descriptions of Andama- 
nese examples, with some notes on the habits of the species : — 


Dimensions. 

Adult 

Male. 

Young 

Male. 

Adult 

Female. 

Young 

Female. 

Length, 

21-62 

23-25 

22-5 

22-75 

Expanse, 

44-0 

40-0 

46-0 

410 

Wing, 

14-25 

14-25 

14-25 

14-0 

Which primary longest, 

4 & 5 

6th 

3rd 

5th 

Amount by which other 


• 



primaries fall short of 

let 3-5 

1st 3*65 

1st 1-3 

1st 1-4 

longest, 

2nd 1-1 

3rd 0-5 

2nd 6-0 2nd 1-37 

Length of tail from vent, 
By now much longest tail 

10-0 

10-0 

9-6 

9-8 

feathers exceed shortest, 

0-7 

1-0 

0-8 

1-2 

Tarsus, 

3-2 

3-2 

3-2 

3-15 

Foot, greatest length,. . , . 

3-5 

3-5 

3-2 

3-0 

Foot, greatest width, .... 

2-9 

2-55 

2-45 

2-35 

Mid toe, 

Its claw straight, ..... 

1-6 

1-65 

1-7 

1-7 

0-8 

0-8 

0-85 

0-75 

Hind toe, 

0-7 

0-85 

0-8 

0-85 

Its olaw straight, 

0-9 

0-9 

0-95 

0-85 

Inner toe, 

Its claw straight, 

0-9 

1-1 

0-95 

1-05 

0-85 

0-9 

0-9 

0-86 

Bill straight from edge 

* 




of cere 

Do. along curve ditto, 

1-15 

1-15 

0-9 

1-1 

1-37 


0-9 

1-25 

Do. from gftpe, 

6-7 

1-5 

1-6 

1-75 

Do. width at gape, . . 
Do. height (or at mar- 

1-05 

0-92 

106 

0-85 

gin of cere), 

0-55 

0*55 

0-56 

0*67 

Len^ of oere (if any), 

0-4 

0-3o 

(1-46 

0-46 

Distance by which low- 





ar tailooverts fall short 





of t^ 

4-5 

4-65 

4*5 

4-8 
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^ Dcfidiptioii. Adiilty Male. Head bladdsli ln*owx^ as abe 
(be primaries ; neok, b^, rump, upper tail ooverto, 908 |mlarie 8 , 
seocmdaries and tertiaries, dark brown, all the imd^ aur&oe of 
a l^bter brown than the upper ; tail blackish with the tips al« 
besoent greyish brown, with two broad bands of the same colour 
on each tail feather, and the rudiments of a third at the base ; 
the bands of the two centre tail feathers are perhaps more al- 
besoent than those on the lateral ones ; the rump and upper tail 
coverts are spotted with white, as also some of the upper wing 
coverts. Breast, abdomen, flanks, vent, lower tail coverts, 
under wing coverts, and thighs dotted profusely with roimdish 
spots, largest on some of the under wing coverts, and abdomen, 
and smallest imder the head of the wing, and thighs. Chin and 
throat unspotted, the feathers on the head forming a full broad 
crest nearly two inches in length, each feather of the head more 
or less margined with light rufous brown, a trace of which is 
perceptible in all the feathers of the back. All the feathers of 
the head and crest have their basal half white. All tlie prima- 
ries, which are of a blackish brown, the secondaries, and tertia- 
ries have white greyish bands, beginning with a wliite tip to 
most of the feathers ; the first primary has two bars, the second 
four, the third four. A yellow naked skin passes from the cere, 
which is also yellow, througli tlie lores to over, and under the 
eyes, the portion over the eye being slight. Bill at point dark 
slate, basal portions of both mandibles, yellow ; feet, yellow ; 
claws, black ; irides, dark brown. 

2. Adult, female, similar to the last in all its markings, 
colours, &o. 

3, Young female, lighter brown than Nos. 1 and 2, the mar- 
gins of the feathers on the head more albescent rufous ; the spots 
on the wing coverts and rump, larger, rounder and more nu- 
merous than in either of the two preceding specimens, otherwise 
very like them. 

^ Young male, in colour veiy like No. 3, as also in all its 
markings, but being a much yoflnger bird, the head is more 
albescent, each feather being margined with white, then a dark 
brown band 0*3, the rest of tiie feather white ; a few dark 
bladdsh brown feathers on the forehead of the saime hue as the 
head of the adult No. 1, the rump and upper tail coverts are 
less spotted than in No. 3. ^ 

3mark8. This species is by no means imcommon on all 
the islands of the Andaman group, but being the first new 
^scovered there hv me, 1 named it after me then reign* 
ing Ticerpy of India, the Earl of Elgin. By the measurements 

— ! — .‘i. -^11 a:w. U i 
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S. Cfwela of India. I am not familiar with Baeha, not having 
a specimen of that bird in my mnseum, to compare the Anda* ! 
man birds with, so on this head I am unable to make any 
remarks, though I have reason to believe it is a totally difEferent 
bird from Fako Bacha^ Baud., which is the type of Spilomm^ 
G. E. Gr. 1840. 

“ The Spilonm Fig ini frequents swampy grounds, particularly 
where there are abundance of trees ; here they feed on Frogs, 
Eeptiles and Fish, the two former being their principal food. I 
have never seen more than one, or occasionally two together ; 
on being disturbed they fly up at once into a tree, and remain 
BO stationary" amongst the branches and foliage, that notwith- 
standing being a large-sized bird they are difficidt to discover. 

I have never seen them, on Pass, Chatham or Viper island, but 
constantly on all other parts of the settlement, particularly in 
the vicinity of Phccnix Bay, nor have I ever seen this species 
soaring in the air, which I have on some few occasions seen 
the Indian & Chcela doing.” 

In uniting Spiloga-stn^ Ehjiniy and Baclia^ I am merely fol- 
lowing the best autliority on these points, I mean of course 
Mr. Gurney ; knowing the bird only by the specimens in the 
Asiatic Society’s and (Jol. Tytler’s museums, 1 am not compe- 
tent to form any independent opinion. Mr. Blyth had the 
following remarks on this species in the Ibis : — 

‘‘ S, Spihga^frr, nobis (J. A. S. B. XXI. p. 3o3,) Hcematornk 
Flgini, Tydler (J. A. 8, B. XXXII. p.87,) from tlie Andaman 
Islands, whore it occurs together Avith the preceding ; also JI, 
Bacha of Colonel Sykes’s list of the bfrds of the Dukhun (P. 
Z. S. 1882, p. 79,) as identified from a specimen in tlie India 
Museum presented by Colonel Sykes, being doubtless that 
referred to (he, cif.), Tliis well-marked race inhabits the 
Indian peninsula and Ceylon, and also the Andamans, from 
which last named locality a fine pair are now living in the 
Zoblogical Gardens. It is a smaller bii'tl and not so handsome 
as S. Gheehy with less developed crest and much less of black 
upon the crown, the tail mai’kings quite dilFcrent, having the 
black subterminal band consjuouously much less broad. Some 
individuals may very* probably show considerable similarity to 
the Malayan S. Bacha^ which would account for Professor 
Schlegel identifying a Cinghalese specimen witli the Malayan 
bird ; stiU the tail bauds should he differently placed.” On this 
the edition had the following note . 

“We learn from Mr. Gurney that he has never seen aa. 
Indian example of this bird, but that specimens from Oey^km 
tod the Andamans, appear to be absolutely identioal witn $ 
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Bacha^ (Falco BidOy Horsfc) from Java, Siimatra, Borneo^ and 
SiBjppoor/^ 

Twro specimens of the Andaman bird were sent by Colonel 
T)rtler, when he was Q-ovemor of the settlement, to Calcutta, 
for the Zoological Society, which birds seem somehow to have 
been presented to the Society in Mr. Crete’s name ; in regard 
to these, Blyth tells us in the Ibis for 1868 : — 

The live birds sent to the Zoological Gardens by Mr. Grote 
belong not to this species, as stated, but to the next IT. Elgini^ 
which Mr. Gurney considers to be identical with H. BacTia of 
the Malay countries, described by me, from Ceylon, as jET. 
Spihgmtcr (Cf, Ibis, 1866, pp. 242, 243).” 

For the present we may, thendbre, safely assume the identity 
of the Ceylonese, Andaman, Malayan &e., forms. 

As the head quarters of the Cireaeti ore to the west, so those 
of Spilomis are to the east. The Indo-Chinese region, besides 
S, Gheela and Baehn^ includes three other species, o. Ilolospilus^ 
Vigors, from the Phillippines and South China, S. liiifipectnft^ 
Gould, from Celebes, and S. Salaoms^ Sehlegel, from the Sala 
Island, which latter species, however, AVallaee considers to be 
‘‘ hardly more than a slight local modification,” though where 
exactly distinct species begin, and local modifications end, is 
more than I pretend to know. 


No. 40. Pandion Haliaetus, Linn. 

The Osprey. 

I have no particulars of the nidification of tliis species in In- 
dia, but I saw the nest of one on a large tree, in the valley of 
the Suijoo, in Kumaon. 

Mr. B. Thompson says — 

I insert this bird here, because I believe its nest is to be 
found on the Ganges above Ilurdwar, where I have seen the 
birds 08 late in the season as the middle of May. I think I 
shall be able to lay my hands on the nest at some time or 
other,” * 

Of its breeding in the British Isles, Mr. Yarrell remarks — 
Hie Osprey makes a large nest, sometimes on high trees, at 
others, on rocks or about old ruins near large pieces of watw, 
and lays two or three eggs, which are generally hatched in 
June. The eggs are about two inches and four lines long, by 
nmA iTibb fATi linea in breadth* blotched and spotted ovwr tiia 
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laigOT end witli reddish brown on a white ground. scmie 
epeoimens, the secondary colour is of a paler yellowish rei” 

Mr. Hewitson giyes us the following particulars “ Sit Wfl- 
liam Jar^ne says, that a pair or two may be found about most 
of the Highland Lochs, where they build on the ruined towers^ 
so common on the edges, or insulated rocks, of these wild waters. 
The nest is an immense fabric of rotten sticks, and is generally 
placed, if such exists, on the top of the chimney, and if this be 
wanting, on the highest summit of the budding. And aged 
tree may sometimes be chosen, but ruins are always preferred, 
if near. Mr. WoUey remarks, that there is somethmg in the 
general appearance of the nest, which reminds one of the nests 
of the Wood Ants ; it is usually in the form of a cone cut off 
at the top ; the sticks project very slightly beyond the sides, 
and are built up with turf and other compact materials ; the 
summit is of moss, very flat and even, and the cavity occupies 
a comparatively small part of it. Wilson says that, in America, 
the nest of the Fish Hawk is usually built on the top of a dead 
or decaying tree, sometimes not more than tifteen, often upwards 
of fifty feet from the ground. I ascended to several of these 
nests that had been built in from year to year, and found them 
constructed as follows ; — externally large sticks, from half an 
inch to an inch and a half* in diameter, and two or three in 
length, piled to the height of four or five feet, and from two to 
three feet in breadth, tiiese were intermixed with corn-stalks, 
seaweed, pieces of wet turf in large quantities, and lined with 
dry sea-grass, the whole forming a mass observable at half a 
mile’s distance, and large enough to fill a cai't : and formed no 
inconsiderable load for a horse. Tlieso materials are so well 
put together, os often to adhere in larg^^ I’ragments after being 
blown down by the wind. During the time the female is sit- 
ting, the male frequently supplies her with fish, though she 
occasionally takes a short circuit to the sea herself, but quickly 
returns again.” 

Mr. Hewitson adds ; The Osprey, in England as in Ameri-- 
ca, lays its eggs in the beginning of May ; they are sometimes 
two, almost always three in numlDer. Wilson says, rarely foiir. 

“ They are*more c^ral in form, than those of any of our British 
Jhfcowitfea; they do not usually differ much.” 

The egg which Mr. Hewitson figures as typical has a white 
g|TOund, here and there clouded with pale purple, and very 
richly blotched and streaked, most densely towards the larm 
end, with deep red, becoming in its intensity almost Ua^ 
His figures measure 2*62 by 189 ; and 2*43 by 1*93. 
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^ Of the nidifioation of the Australian form of this bird, whioh, 
ai^ oompari^n of several specimens, appears to me identleal 
with our Indian raoe, Mr. Gould ftimishes the following par- 
ticulars : The nest being of great size, is a very conspicuous 
object ; it is composed of sticks varying from the thickness of a 
finger to that of the wrist and lined with the softer kinds of 
sea- weed. It is usually placed on the summit of a rook, but 
is sometimes constructed on the top of a large Encnlyptm^ 
always in the vicinity of water. A nest observed by Gilbert 
in Rottnest Island, measured fifteen feet in circumference. 

The eggs are two in number, of a yellowish wliite, boldly 
spotted and blotched, with deep rich reddish brown, which 
colour, in some specimens, is so dark as to be neai*ly black, other 
specimens, again, are clouded with large blotches of purple, 
which appears as if beneath the surface of the shell. The 
medium length of the eggs is two inches and five lines, and 
the breadth one inch and nine lines.” 

The Osprey is Ibuiid throughout the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas, in the rocky gorges of all the larger streams, and 
along the course of the Ganges and the Jumna, from their mouths 
almost to their sources. 1 htive from time to time observed it 
in the Cawnpoor, Etawah, Agra and Allyghur distiicts. I 
met with it also on the* *Sutledgc, at tlie Sambhur Lake, and 
the Xujjufgurli jheel, and I recently shot a very fine one close 
to Sahamnpoor, on the W(*sttTu Jumna Canal. Mr. Brooks 
says, that this spe cies is common on the river Tonse, also 
inland in the Mirzapoor district -wliere there are jheels and 
tanks. I shot one at night olf a post in the middle of a tank,” 
Though tlius widely distributed, this species is nowhere I 
believe in In^lia numerically abundant. 

Out of India, tliis species (or very closely allied representative 
races) is found throughout the greater portion of the globe. 

As to the specific identity of tlie various races of the Fish 
Hawk, Mr. Guraey, our greatest living authority iu such matters, 
remarked in the Ibis for 18G8 : 

“ The Nor^vdeh Museum possesses an extensive series of 
Ospreys from various jiarts of the world, and I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing my belief that the species is identical not 
only on tiie coasts of North America, and of Europe, but also 
on those of Africa, Asia aud Australia.’^ 

I subjoin meaBurenients, &c., of a fine female, killed near 
Sahanmpoor on the 7th November. Len^h, 21*15. Expanse, 
0*65. We^htin lbs. 2*09. Wing, 19; the third primary the 
longest, the first primary falls short of the longest Dy 2*6 ; the 
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second by 0*2 ; and the fourth, by 0*8. Tail, from v^t, 
longest ^ feather excseed shorted by 0*4. Tarsus (featheiM 
in front for 0*8), 2*4. Foot, greatest length, 4*6 ; greatei^ 
width, 4*16 ; mid toe, to root of claw, 1*85 ; its daw, along 
curve, 1*6 ; hind toe, 1*25 ; its daw, 1*4; inner toe, 1*1: its 
daw, 1*6; outer toe, 1*4; its daw, 1*55. Bill, straight flftom 
edge of cere to point, 1*2 ; along curve from edge of cere, 1*46 : 
from gape, 1*67 ; width at gape, 1*13 ; height at margin of cere, 
0*56 ; length of cere, 0*3. Closed wings exceed the end of the 
tail by 0*1. Lower tail coverts fall short of end of tail by 0*3. 
The legs and feet were a ve^ pale delieate sea-green, the scales 
veyy rough and shagreen-like. The claws, black ; the irides, 
bright yellow. Bill, black. Gape and base of lower mandible, 
pale lavender plumbeous. Cere and skin of lores, (which are 
very thinly feathered), dark lead colour. Inside of mouth, 
purplish pink. 
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PEEPACE TO NO. 2. 


No. 3 being a supplement to Nos. 1 and* 2, and wbioh will 
complete Part I. Raptores, will, D. V., appear immediately. 

No. 3 will contain additions to, and corrections of, the notes 
that have already appeared, as well as notices of several species 
not included in numbers 1 and 2. 

I have already to thank Mr. J. H. Qumey, M. P., for a most 
valuable series of notes on No. 1. which will appear in No. 3, 
and I would earnestly entreat all my coadjutors and friends 
to furnish me, with the least possible delay, with any remarks 
or information that they may desire to appeox in No. 3. 

No. 3 will contain an index to the three Nos. as well as an 
errata list, and any assistance in the preparation of this latter, 
will be thankfully received. 

I have now to tender my most sincere thanks to Miss M. B. 
Cockburn and the following gentlemen, for the valuable infor- 
mation and numerous specimens Tvdth which they have furnish- 
ed me since Part 1 appeared; Mr. F. R. Blewitt, the Rev. H. 
Bruce, Mr. W. E. Brooks, Mr. E. Bi i k, Mr. H. R. P. Car- 
ter, Capt. Cock, Mr. T. Cox, Dr. Eddowes, the Rev. S. B. 
Fatrbank, Major Fisher, Capt. Gaustin, Capt. Hutton, Mr. 
R, D. Hime, Mr. V. Irwin, Dr. Jeroon, Dr. King, CoL 
Maister, Capt. C. H. T. Marshall, Capt. G. F. L. Marshall, 
Capt. Massoi^ Capt. AIaynard, Capt. Mitchell, Capt, Nairnb, 
Dr. Newman, Major Delme Radclife, Mr. C. Shillingford, 
Mr. F. B, SiMsoN, Dr. Slaughter, Mr. R, Thompson, Col. 
Tytler, Capt. Unwin, Mr. Wait. 

Of the 1360 species which it is proposed to . notice in the^ 
rough notes, 1063 species are represented already in our 
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Mxiseum by over 8000 specimens (obtained within our limits*) 
while the eggs of 323 species are represented by 6700 speci- 
mens. There is still therefore enormous room for improvement, 
espedally where eggs (and nests) are concerned, and I trust, 
that all my kind coadjutors above enumerated, as well as many 
others who have promised assistance, will, so far as they con- 
veniently can, aid in perfecting the collection and in completing 
our information in regard to all this vast array of species. 

I may mention that it is most especially in the avi Fauna 
of Burmah and Ceylon (in which provinces alone I have as yet 
no correspondent) that I need assistance. 

lists of desiderata, will be furnished on application, and spe- 
cimens, and information as to food, habits and nidification, will 
be equally gratefully received and acknowledged by 

ALLAN HUME, 

Agra. 

N. W, ProvineeSy India, 


♦ Rather more than 100 other species are represented by specimens from 
Europe, Africa and Australia. 
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No. 41. Polioaetus Ichthyaetas. Horsf. 

The Eastern White Tailed Eagle.* 

This species generally, I believe, lays in January ; but in the 
valleys of Kumaon and Gurhwal, where it is, I know, far firom 
uncommon, it is said to lay as late as April. 

It builds, invariably, as far as I have yet observed, on large 
trees, ^tuated on the bank of some river, or in the immediate 
proximity of some considerable piece of water. It constructs 
its own nest, returning like the Golden Eagle, year after year, 
to the same spot, and each year adding fresh materials, so tiiat 
the nest, a very large one to begin with, grows in time to an 
enormous size, reminding one of Wilson^s descriptions of those 
of the Osprey. Stout sticks, and small branches mingled with 
twigs and gra^ roots, are the principal materials, but weeds 
and coarse gr^s help to fill up the interior, in which, as in the 
case of Bonelli’s Eagle and others, a thin layer of greenf leaves 


s I am obliged to add the word “ Eastern’* to ibe English name given 
by Dr. Jerdon, because the “ White Tailed” Eagle, or Sea Eagle, is the name 
by which a very ditferent species, the European, if. Albicilla^ is universalljr 
luiown. ^ 

t It is probable that^ the object of laying the eggs on green leaves, is to 
secure a certain amount of moisture for the shells. 

Eggs artificially hatched, have, we know, to be daily sponged with a 
moist cloth. Great numbers of birds leave their eggs for a short tune abetl 
sunrise, to feed in grass and jungle, and leturn all dewy breasted” 
their nests, so that I have taken Pea-tbwls* eggs, quite wet from thi» ts^amk 
But how is sufficient moisture secured for eggs laid, like thoa^ of ^ 
grouse, on the bare, absolutely diy sand, whose parents feed m the 
ground, (never, even when they drink, wetting their feathers in the 

and return iy-breasted to their eggs P 
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is oammcmly spread, for the eg^ to 0eBt on. The eggs are 
nbmally th^ in number ; but I have twioe seen only two eggs 
in a nest, in both oases fdlly incubated. The only egg that I 
now possess, (which I owe to Captain Clock,) is a broad and 
very perfect oval in shape. In texture, it is rough and pitted, 
but it nevertheless has a slight gloss. It is a perfectly un* 
spotted egg, and though in places somewhat soiled and (Usoolour- 
ed, must, when fresh, have been a nearly, pure, milk white. 
Held up against the light, the shell is even a darker green than 
that of JST. Leuoarpjphm, in fact it is almost black. Whether 
this character is general, or peculiar to the single si)eoimen I 
now possess, I cannot of course decide. I have had many of 
these eggs in former years ; but I did not then, unfortunately, 
ooUeot specimens. 

Five eggs, of which I have recorded measurements, varied 
from 2*72 to 2*8 in length, and from 2*1 to 2*15 in 
breadth. 

Obtain Cock sends me the following note : — 

“ The nest of Polioaetm lehihyaetus is a very large structure 
of sticks, in fact the biggest nest that I have known of. I 
found one on the top of a high thorn tree, on the banks of a 
river. When I first visited the nest, it was empty, but the 
bird was sitting on the tree near it. I again visited the nest 
about a fortnight later, and found three eggs in it. The nest 
was about 5J feet in height, about 4| in diameter, and but 
lightly hollow. There were a quantity of leaves in the nest 
quite fresh. The leaves belonged to some small shrub (the 
leaf itself was a very small one) and were evidently placed 
there to make a softer bed for the eggs. The birds had built 
in the same tree for an immense time, but at length the tree 
was blown down, and they built on the next hipest tree to it, 
and have continued for the last few years to nidificate there. 
The eggs were dirty white, similar in sliape and size to the one 
sent to you (above described,) The birds did not exhibit any 
anger when their eggs were taken, but the female flew roxmd 
and roimd a few times.” 

Captain Unwin remarks, 

‘‘ 1 found a nest of Polioaefus Ichthyaetm in the neighbour- 
hood of Huzara on the 27th February, 1869. The nest was 
situated in a lar^e, Tulip tree, about 35 feet from the ground. 
It was built of sticks, stuoble, weeds, and coarse grasses, and 
was about 2| to 3 feet in diameter. It contained two young 
Uzds. The villagers stated, that the old birds arrived every 
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ptuliod butside the nesti I stLhjoiil the dtmeneidtto^ at^ 
descdipiioB of one of these yottng birds which I tobk ^ ; 
ne^t. Later, while watching the tree, through a flass, frdm a 
distance of some 160 yards, I saw one of the old birds arrive, 
with a fish, I should think nearly 2tbs. in weight, in its daws,**^ 

Horsfield (Zool. Ees. in Java) tells us of this specie^, that 
“ their nest was built on the top of a large tree, and was con- 
structed in a rude manner, of branches of trees. The branches 
which were placed on the exterior, were more than an inch in 
diameter: the inside was lined with small twigs. It was 
irregularly round, and very slightly excavated.’’ 

My friend, Mr. Thonmson, writes to me from Gurhwal that 
these birds “ breed from March to May. The nest, which is a 
large structure of small sticks and twigs loosely put together, 
is usually placed in a tree at a convenient distance from the 
water, and at no great height from the ground. I have found 
their nests on the Kosilla river, at Oomta Dabee, in the Patlee 
Dhoon, on the Ramgunga river ; Kotree Dhoon on the Sunnai 
river ; and lastly above Hurdwar on the river Granges. They 
lay from two to three large white eggs, smaller than those of 
Haliaetus Fulviventer. Three appears to be the normal number 
of their eggs. During the breeding season, the birds utter at 
intervals, a loud yet plaintive cry, especially whenever one of 
them approaches the nest whilst the other is sitting in it. The 
male during this time is assiduous in his attentions, and 
the meeting of the pair on his return from fishing excursioiis ' 
always appears to call forth fresh cries. About the middle of 
April the eggs are laid, and are hatched during the following 
month. These birds are generally distributed over the rivers 
and larger streams of the Sub-llimalayas, remaining on them 
throughout the year.” 

Mr. Blyth had the following note in the Ibis for 1865 ; 

Haliaetus Lineatas, Gray (Hardwicke’s 111. Ind. Zool.) is erro- 
neously assigned in the Ibis, (1863, p. 23) to the young of 
Milvus Govinday it being decidedly the young of Fontoaetm 
Ichthyaetm (Horsf.) in abraded, spotted plumage; for the 
young of this bird, and of J/, Goiiudii are quite similarly 
speckled.” • • 

♦ Expanse, 64 indies ; wing 17 ; length 25 ; tail 8*25 ; bill at gape, 3*5 ; 
Tarsus 3*6. Desa^ipUon — Irides dark brown ; cere brownish ; gape and orbital 
skin, pale yellow ; legs and feet pale yellowish white ; bill and daws hoxnj 
bl^k ; lores naked and whitish, thinly covered by blue hairs. Plumage, 
above, dark brown, primaries and tail bladdsb, 3rd and 4th quills long^ 
Secondaries on inner web pale fulvous, slightly speckled with dusky. 
Beneath of a somewhat lighter brown throughout. 
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This does not exaotly agree with Captain Unwinds desoriiH 
tton, recorded on the spot from a live young one^ taken Crom 
^ nest to sit for his portrait, and for my part I am inolined to 
believe, that E. Ltimtus^ Gray, is the young not of ihk species, 
but posHbiy of the next^ E. Leucorpphm, This species occurs 
not only all over India, Burmah and Malay, but also as we 
learn from Mr. Wallace* (Ibis 1868) in Sumatra (Wall) and 
Borneo. (Mus. Lugd.) 


No. 42. Haliaetus Leucoryphus t Pallas. 

Pallas’s Sea Eagle. 

I have taken the eggs of this species during the latter* hi^ 
of November, in December, and January, and once or twice, in 

♦ Mr. Wallace gives the following brief note of a niale obtained by bina. 
“ Total length, 26 inches. Wing, 17*5 in. Mid toe, 2 in. Bill black, cere 
dusky, feet white.” 
t Haliaetus Leucoryphus. 

Dimensions. 



(Three rMUe^fmrfemalee^ meamred and mighed), 

, % Mr. Brooks has Amnd eggs as early as the Ilth of November. 
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thdeairly part of February. The greater numb^ of fhiee; 
birdB, however, lay in December, and most of tlm nests th^ ‘I ^ 
have examined later than the 15th of January, have contained' 
young ones. 


The 3rd, 4th, or 3rd and 4th primaries are the longest. The 6th nearly 
as long. The 1st from 4*5 to 6 shorter, the 2nd from 0*25 to 1*3 shorter. 
Exterior tail feathers from 1 to 1*6 shorter than central ones. 

Desceiftion. Legs and feet, greyish white, sometimes with a feint 
bluish tinge, usually much stained and discoloured about the toes. The 
inner toe and claw are very large and thick, very nearly the same size as the 
hind toe. The pads, especially of these toes, are large, and the whole 
suvfece of the sole rough and shagreen-like. Tlie claws black, all very large 
and sharp ; a few larg# scales on the front of the tarsus, (which is feathered 
in front for the upper one-third and sometimes nearly one-hall) just below 
the feathered portion, the rest coarsely reticulate. Nearly the whole ridge 
of the middle toe is covered with large transverse scales, and there are about 
seven of these on the exterior, and live or six on the interior and hind toes. 
The scales just above the claws, especially on the inner and hind toes, large 
and very thick, 

Irides. Pale brownish yellow, in some lights almost silvery. 

Bill^ Cere, pale bluish green. Nostrils, gape and base of lower mandible 
bluish. Upijer mandible greenish horny, dusky at tip. Tip of lower man- 
dible, brownish as a rule, but in some the whole lower mandible is a sort of 
bluish or greenish homy. 

Tongue, liather long, thick, fleshy, of nearly uniform width throughout, 
obtuse ended, with a conspicuous groove down the centre. 

Plumage (Adults), Porehead and a streak continued nearly the whole 
way over the eyes, somewhat dingy white. The whole of the rest of the 
front and top of the head and occiput, palish whitcy brown. The feathers 
somewhat abraded and slightly darker shafted. Feathers of the nape, and 
upper part of the back of the neck, paler and slightly more rufous ; the 
feathers much elongated and pointed. Tlie featliers of the base of the back 
of the neck rather browner again : broad, shari> pointed, and somewhat paler 
edged. Upwr back a somewhat darker brown again, feathers sometimes 
narrowly paler edged. Middle and lower bi\ck, riimp and upper tail coverts, 
dark, sometimes very dark, brown. Feathers of the tail darker brown, 
almost black, with a 4.^ (in males) to 5J (in females) incli broad, transverse, 
pure white bar on both webs. The scapulars, and the whole of the wings, 
very dark rich brown. The second to sixth primary conspicuously emarginate 
on the outer webs, and sometimes slightly greyish just above the emargina- 
tion. Lores, chin, checks, ear jpverts, and thimt pure white, the feathers of 
the throat very narrow, greatOTengthened, and witli the webs much disuni- 
ted, Feathers of the sid^of the neck, beyond the white, of the same fulvous 
brown, and len^hened in the same way as the feathers of the back of the 
neck. The lower neck, breast, and abdomen, dull, somewhat rufous brown, 
darker on each side, just above the thighs. Feathers below the vent, and 
lower tail feathem dark brown, the longest obscurely tipj^d, or mottled with 
fulvous white. The axillarios, and lesser under coverts of the wipg, very dark, 
almost blaokish brown. Under surface of tbe quills, and their greater lower 
coverts, with a bluish or slaty tinge in some lights. Upper portion of the 
thigh coverts, dark brown. liower portion, paler and more rufeus brown.^ 
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They build on lap« trees, on fliJ% Peepul (Mem 
by pmerenoe I think, but also on many other Jands, l^eeshunl 
(DMergia SeesooJ Banyan (F. Indtcus) &o. The feees that 
they select, are almost mvariably soKtary ones, situated either 
on the banks of some river, or beside some considerable Jh^h 
In Upper India, I do not know a single large jheel, which 
retains water in it as late as February, where a pair of this 
^oies does not breed, and all down the Jumna, Ganges, 
Chambul and Sutledge, wherever I have been, I have invariably 
met with at least one pair every three or four miles, and in 
partioular localities every ha/fxxdle ! 

The nest is a huge platform of sticks, some of which are 
often as thick as a man's arm, with a superstructure of thinner 

The inner webs of the first 4 or 6 primaries, conspicuously notched, and 
generally greyish above the notches, and the tips of the secondaries 
mucronate. 

Sometimes a feather will he found in the tail with only half the inner wob, 
of the white bar portion, white, the rest almost black. 

Somewhat younger birds have the crown and occiput rather darker, and 
the forehead, chin, throat, &c. whity brown, instead of pure white, indicating 
a less mature plumage. 

A very fine young female, shot near Suman, on the 27th February, 1807, 
was throughout, a dull brown of difiereut shades. The head, neck arid 
under parts, light fulvous brown, the chin and throat much paler, with a 
dark patch behind the eye, and over the ear coverts. The luickles of the hind 
head and neck paling towards the tip, and mostly inconspicuously pole, 
centred. The back of the neck, upper back, lesser scapulars, and median and 
lesser wing coverts, a ratlicr darker brown, all the feathei*s, but specially the 
coverts, faintly and narrowlj' margined paler. Tlie middle hack very dark 
umber ; rump and upper hiil coverts, about the same brown as the upper 
hack, the whole much mingled with diriy white, some of the feathers being 
alm<»t entirely of this colour, some having only the outer webs so, and some 
only the bases, which are but partially seen, white. The inner lesser scapu- 
lars are similarly varied. The longer scapulars, tail feathers, and most of the 
quills, the winglet, and primary greater coverts, arc a very deep (almost black) 
umber brown. A few of the quills, old ones not yet moulted, are a palCf 
somewhat rufous, umber. The centre tail feather has the broad white bar, 
but still imperfect on one web, and three of the other feathers havo a few 
small inconspicuous whitish spots where the bar would he in the adult. 
Below, the axillaries and some of the side||^atherH are white, tinged with 
iulvous or pale brown, and there is a good deal of mottling with white, or 
fulvous, on some of the under wing coverts, and th<* inner w^bs of some of the 
primaries. There are traces of white on many of the feathers of the mid 
Breast. The lower tail coverts are a pale brown, mottled more or less with 
fulvous white. The upper portion of the thigh coverts are a darker brown 
than the rest of the under surface of the body. • 

A nestling female ne^ly able to fly, taken out of a nest at Baliuu on the 
21st February, 1867, wrighed 14ca. was a nearly uniform dark brown 
above, and rather Ughti^ below. The legs and feet were a clear pale lemon 
yellow. 
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eHiAiS and and witix only a dight depression towaa^ ; 
int^or, which is lined with fine twigs and green leaves, oeoa« : 
sionally intermingled with rushes and straw. 

The nest is usually placed in a broad fork, near the very 
top of the tree, on branches that seem sc^cely s^]^ enough 
to support the huge mass, and is sometimes oo(!%)i^ by 
same pair for many successive seasons. 

I do not think that this species ever takes possession of other 
birds’ nests. It either builds a new one for itself, or repairs 
one formerly belonging to it, oven though this may in the 
interim have been usurped by Vultur Calms or Ketupa Ceylon^ 
ernisf both much addicted to annexing the poor Sea Eagle’s 
laboriously constructed nest. I say laboriously constructed, 
because I once watched a young pair constantly occupied for a 
full month, building a new nest, which they were still at work 
finishing off when I left. Nothing can seem rougher or more 
rugged than their nest when finished, and yet out of every 
four sticks and branches that they brought, they rejected and 
threw down at least three. Both birds brouglit materials, and 
side by side, the pair would work away, throwing down almost 
as many sticks as they had brought; then apparently they 
would quarrel over the matter, there would be a great 
squealing, and one would fly away and sit sulky on some cliff 
point near at hand ; after a time the one left on the nest would 
go off in quest of materials. Immediately, the other would 
drop softly on to the nest and be very busy (though what they 
did except lift a stick and put it down in the same place it was 
impossible, even with a good glass, to make out) tiU the absent 
bird returned, not unfrequently with a fish instead of a stick. 
It is a curious fact, but I observed it repeatedly, that if the 
female, which is much the largest, brought the fish to the nest, 
the male set to work on it at once, without so much as. By your 
leave ; while if the male brought it, the female used to eye it, 
sidle gradually up, and only take slow and modest mouthfuls. 
When, however, the female begins to sit, the male will bring her 
fish or fowl," and go off for other food for himself, not attempt- 
ing to share it with her : and when not on the nest, neither 
seems to presume to interfere with the other’s captures without 
permission (vide infra). 

The usud number of eggs laid by this ^ecies is three, but I 
have myself twice found four, and it is not at all uncommon to 
meet with oidy two eggs, fully incubated, or two young ones, 
in a nest* « 

One curious point about these birds is, that unlike, 
Eagles, they do not always desert a plundered nest 
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twice iekm single eggs out of nests, and tm or twelve days 
latoTi on re-examining the same nests, in consequence of ohser* 
ring the birds still hanging about the place, found that a couple 
more eggs had been laid since my last visit. 

Typically ^le eggs of this species are a rathw broad oval, 
but a good of variation both in size and shape occurs. 1 
have one or two very long and one very broad pyriform egg, 
but these are exceptions. The colour is greyish white, and 
every specimen that I have yet seen (and some fifty have 
pass^ tiirough my hands) has been absolutely unspotted. No 
doubt, as incubation proceeds, like most other Eagles’ eggs, they 
become much soiled and stained with dingy ydlow, but none 
have exhibited any trace of the markings shown in Dr. Breeds 
figures. As far as size goes, his figure pretty correctly repre- 
sents an average specimen, but fully half are a good deal 
larger. 

The eggs of this species can, I think, generally be separated 
from those of almost all our other Indian Eagles, except 
those of P. Ichthi/aetns^ by the intensely dark green of the shell 
when held against the Ught. If it is possible to separate any 
of our Eagle’s eggs by the texture. I should say, that as a rule, 
there is generally a certain smoothuess in the feel of these eggs, 
which distinguishes them from tlioso of other species ; but this is 
by no means an invariable test. 

The eggs vary from 2*55 to *4 in length, and from 2*02 to 
2*27 in breadth, but the average of 20 eggs measured was 2*77 
X 2*18. 

It does not do to dogmatize about the habits of birds. I 
have examined fully fifty nests of this species, some containing 
eggs, and some young ones, and were I to trust to my own 
personal experience alone, I should certainly assert tliat the 
old birds never show the least figlit in defence of their homes 
and progeny. Nevertheless one of our most accurate observers 
certifies to their excessive pugnacity when they have young : 
Captain Hutton in the J. A. S. remarks : — 

I notice this species, because Captain Tickell ^atos, that it 
never makes the slightest attempt at defending its nes^ a 
striking contrast to the marvellous tales we read of, oonoeming 
the Golden Eagle Jn the Highlands of Scotland, &o. This 
remark is correct only, so long as there are eggs ifr tiie nest, for 
no sooner are these hatched, than the temper of 'the bird 
b^mes wholly changed, and it will then defend its young 
with fierceness and aetermmaiiom The nests f have repeat* 
edly found, and robbed, both on the banks of the Ganges, and 
of the Bu^edge, and in all cases where they contained cuady 
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egp, not the least show of resistance was made, the old Inrds 
either sailing off with a loud querulous cry, or sullenly remain^ 
ing on an adjacent tree, watching the robbery that was gomg 
on. On one occasion, however, I met with a very dirorent 
reception, when my servant was attacked with an unexpected 
ferocity, from which nothing but my gun could have saved 
him. The circumstance occurred in January 1832 , when on 
my way up the country. The nest was placed near the summit 
of a tree, growing on one* of the Colgong rocks, in the middle 
of the Ganges, and contained two half-fledged young ones. 
The old birds offered a most determined resistance, and without 
the aid of fire arms we should decidedly have been defeated, as 
they dashed fiercely and fearlessly at the man in the tree, who 
prayed hard to bo allowed to descend, and was only kept at his 
post by the promise of reward and fear of the cudgel. At first 
we had to contend with the female only, hut after one or two 
rapid stoops and dashes at the robber's In^ad, which he avoub^l 
by bobbing under th(j nest, finding slie could make no impres- 
sion, she suddenly uttered a shrill cry, which was responded to 
in the distance, and in an iusi^jxnt Jifter, her mate was seen 
swiftly gliding to her aid, from the opposite bank of the river. 
The two then charged together iowai'ds the nest with the rage 
and fierceness of desjjair, and so terrified the man in the tree, 
hampered as lu) was with the young ones, that had I not fired 
at and wounded the Eagles as they advanced, they would 
assui*edly have hurh^d hiiu into the river. In tliis maimer, 
however, after n^peated atteinjits to come to the rescue, we 
managed at last to drive off the old birds ;nid secure tiie booty. 
At the end of five weeks tlie young ones exliibibed as nearly as 
j>ossible the plumage of the bird figunxl by Ilardwioke and 
Gray as ‘‘ IL 

Recently Captain Hutton* has sent me the following further 
remarks iu regard to this species, “ lu the Dhera Dhoou this 

* I am indebtod to Captain Hutton for many intoi*e3ting notes on the 
nidification of our Indian Birds. 

The following are some general remarks by the same well known natu- 
ralist in regard to4he locality whence the information that he furnishes has 
been chiefly drawn,^ 

The tract of country in which the following observations have been made, 
comprises the Dhoon, and the greater portion ot the mountain district 
Ghurwal, being enolos^ between the Ganges and the Jumna, op the east 
and west, and the snowv rang^ and the Slwaliks, on the north and south. 

In pro(M3eding from the Plains proper, south of the last mentioned ranges 
up to the snows, it is usual for convenience sake, to divide the tract into UiJm 
dn»tinct regions, termed the Southern or Terai region, the Central or Forest 
region, and the NorUiem or Snowy region. As might naturally be 
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jg eitran^ «»amolk, but it merely ekirte the oator hills s 
abmitbbOO feet, withoateatetiQg them. I have seen, six to mg^t 

-'- W t ■ 

the Southern forests are the richest and most varied,* both in respect to 
vegetation, and in animal life, and from the warmth and moisture of the 
elimate, are more particularly the resort of the sofl>billed or insectivorous 
birds, those numerically far outweighing the granivorons species. ^ This 
remark, however, more particularly applies to the summer months, for in the 
Cold season, many of the former travel farther south, and mve place to 
numerous species of Finches, Thrashes, Pigeons, &c., from the central and 
northern regions. Among the feathered tribes, in fact, there is a constant 
change, and succession of genera and species, throughout the year, many 
impearing to visit us from the south for three or four months in summer, for 
uie sole purpose of breeding : retiring again as soon as the periodical rains 
are at an end, and their progeny is old enough to travel. ^ great is the 
influx of northern species into the Terai, during the winter months, that we 
should almost be justified in saying that, at that season, our fauna, as regards 
the feathered tribes, is exchanged for those of the central and northern regions. 
The Doves, the Cuckoos and smaller inse<!tivorous species of the summer, 
giving place to more northern types, reminding us poor exiles, of our boy- 
hood’s days, when the leafless trees and hedge-rows of our dear old father- 
land were enlivened by the sharp quick chirp of the Fieldfare, the quivering 
tail of the Redstart, or the creeping Hedge Sparrow, threading its way 
through, and seeking concealment in each snow-covered bush and thicket. 

And yet, notwithstanding the multitude of species resorting to these hills, 
it is by no means an uncommon thing, to hear collectors, and even naturalists 
remarx, that they have searched in vain through the forests and brushwood, 
without finding a single nest to reward them for their toil, and it becomes a 
perfect mysteiy to them where the several species actually breed, or whether 
they brera at all in these localities. The fault here lies entirely with the 
collector, who, if be be not a practical naturalist, seldom gives himself the 
trouble to consider which are the most likely resorts of the particular species 
he may desire to procure. To seek for Nucifraga^ CocothrausteSt the Siskin, 
and various others among forests composed of oaks, rhododendrons, andro- 
meda, and the like, would be as absurd as to hunt for them among the copse- 
wood tracts of the outer southern mountains ; each ^ecies has its own 
peculiar resort, whether it be for food, for (Shelter, or for a breeding-place, 
and it will probably, at particular seasons, be found no where else, except 
wbmi it pmorms its periodical migration from one region to another. Thus 
the Pine forests will furnish species that are to be met with nowhere else ; 
the mixed forest of oaks, rhododendrons, laurels, and andromeda, &c., will 
harbour other kinds, while the dense southerri bru.shwood tracts are especi- 
ally devoted to the insectivorous tribes. Climate, soil, and elevation, will 
always be found to exercise a very material influence in the producUons of 
the vegetable world, and according to the nature^of those^produclions, so will 
be the nature of the food, and ol' the species which depet^ upon it. Warmth 
and moisture, are indispensible to the production of insect Ufe, and the 
higher we ascend, the more attenuated and dry becomes the atmosphere, the 
eonsequenoo beio|f the decrease or cessation of insect life, and in such situa- 
tions therefore, it would be absurd to seek for ins^ivorous birds, their 
bobg occupied by spranivorous, fmgivorous and root-eafang species. 
It is in the damp warm brushwood jungl^, of the southern tracts, that the 
eeft-biiled birds are to be sought for, and there my own experience teBs me 
wy axe to be flmnd atmndiai%, fo abondanUj in faot^ tbis tiaet 
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together passing along the side of the hills below 
for some distance, and then returning again together in Wi0' 
manner ; but what the object can be 1 cannot make%nt^ 
thereiis no fishing-ground along that route. They build M 
lofty trees, on me banks of the larger Dhoon streams, laying 
one or two, large, white eggs. The nest, I have described ih 
the J. A. S. of BengaL The cry of this bird is loud and harsh, 
and somewhat querulous ; it may be heard at a great distance, 


might almost be termed par excellence, ‘ the region of birds nest#,* so numer* 
OHS are these during the breeding Reason of the summer months. 

With respect to Hawks and Eagles, although the nests of many species aie 
not difficult to discover, yet, being fotind, it is often entirely impossible to 
gain access to thorn, tj^ine of these are built in lofty trees, overhai^ing the 
sides of precipices, wliich make one shndder to look into the yawning depth 
below ; such is generally the spot selected by that beautiful Hawk, the 
Spizaetus NipaleitHis^ while the Vulture Eagle, selects a ledge of rock, to 
which one can only descend by a rope, and with a strong chance of being 
hurled into eternity, should the old birds be any where near at hand ; neveiv 
theless I have succeeded in robbing both these nests. In the Debra Dhoon 
the nests of Haliaetus Leucoryphm and of various Vultures are fiur from 
uncommon. 

Another important point is likewise to be considered in the selection of 
breeding localities, and one I imagine which rarely enters into the head of 
the collector, for a# with molluscous animals, limestone tracts are ,ever more 
productive than others, so precisely is it with the feathered tribes ; the 
snail must have an abundant supply of lime, or it cannot properly secrete ite 
calcareous shell, and without calcareous matter, the bird would be equally 
unable to secrete the shell, which encloses and protects the egg, a fret which 
may often be seen in the farm-j^ard, where liens that have been unable 
to procure a sufficient supply of lime, with their food, will lay their eggs 
wifiiout a shell and surrounded only by a strong transparent membrane. 
It is likewise this craving for lime, and salt, that pi-ompts domestic Pigeons 
to pick the mortar out of walls. 

A limestone formation will consequently always be found to be more 
dens^ populated by the feathered tribes, than regions of siliceous rocks. 
The iulcou tribe are rendered somewhat more independent in this respect, 
because the smaller bones of animals which constitute their prey, furnish 
abundant material for the construction of the egg shell. 

Now it so hapjiens that the lower Terai region, of the southern ran^ 
between the Jumma and the Ganges, is just such a district as birds of l£e 
sof^billed kind e8j>eciallv delight in, for the rock formation consists chi^j 
of large beds ancrshatter& blocks of limestone, from the cre vices and hcdlows 
of which, springs up a dense jungle of brushwood, sometimes interspersed 
with forest frees, at other times without them ; the locality k moreover 
well watered by numerous rills and streams of pure fresh water, idong tike 
mossy margins of which, are found the nests of many species that dei^t 
to build in such situations, while as the streams increase in i^, as 
debouohe from the dark glens and ravines, to enter upon and" frrtiiue ^ 
Dhoon the deepening banks of silt will often furnish nests of file vamim 
species of King-nshers, which deposit their eggs in holeai bored in &e 
^^bling banks above the water Ime/* 
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md^ oa more than cme occasion, has guided me to its nest 
(Mbeu have I watched ihis handsome bird seated high, perched 
IDL solithde, upon the diy and leafless branch of some tml tree, 
^t overlooked a river’s bank — or oftener, seated on the ^ank 
itself, watching perchance for the appearance of its prey* 
Uttering its snnll and clamorous cry, half croak, half scream^ 
it would suddenly spread out its wings and sweep across the 
'mter, rising gradimlly in wide gyrations, until nearly lost to 
sight, and taking a keen survey of the plain beneath ; then 
gradually descending in circles as before, until with a sudden 
downward headlong rush, it would dash upon a Partridge or a 
Hare, and bear it off in triumph? I have seen it hawking on 
the Ganges after Ducks and Teal, which are sometimes found in 
the rains breeding with swarms of Paddy birds, on the Golgong 
rocks, in the middle of the driver. The Duck would quietly 
paddle along about the centre of the stream, and the Eagle 
would follow the same course far above, but gra<lually and 
slily descending along the line, until with a sudden down- 
wa^ dash, it would nearly reach the Duck, and, then slowly 
and gradually sweep upwards again as the wary little Duck 
plunged deeply beneath the surface to rise again, before or 
behind the Eagle, which would pursue it over and over again 
in like m^anner, without a chance of success, uutil weary of the 
chase, he would wing liis way to shore, doubtless to inform bis 
mate that no ‘ducks and green peas’ were forthcoming for 
that day’s dinner !” 

Where, however, the Duck is a wounded one, and I have but 
rarely seen these Eagles strike at those that were not so, the 
result is often different, as my own notes, which I proceed to 
transcribe, will show. 

“ This is essentially a water bird, and as far as I know, is 
never found far from the banks of large rivers, lakes or jheels. 
Early in the morning, even in the cold weather, it goes down 
to the water side, and has a good bathe. It is amusing to 
watch this large bird standing up to its belly in water, sitting 
down, first on one side, then on the other, so as to wash the 
wings and hack, ducking the head in and out, and splashing, 
fluttering, and fluttering the wings, for all the world like a 
Pigeon or a Sparrow. After its bath, it resorts to the top of 
some tree, or alon^ the banks of large rivers, to some orag^ 
point, where it sits awhile sunning itself, generally ^th its 
winM hdf outspread. Thence it flies heavily off to seek a 
meal A large fish near the surface attracts its attention, as it 
ffies pretty low oyer the river, down it swoops with more aoti- 
yity and lapidify ihm its habitual dmeanour and method of 
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flight would lead one to expect, and strikes for a brnkfai^. 
^hing its huge feet and long legs into the water right up to v 
its body. Very often (far more often than he succeeds) 
Bingtail is baulked by the Roohoo, {Cyprinm Rohita and MrigaUi^ 
his favourite fishy food, and has to try again and again before he . 
breaks his fast. If anywhere he spy a wounded Goose, or othe^ 
water bird, he is down on him or after him in a moment. The 
bird, even if only slightly wounded, and flying more or less well 
when the Eagle takes up the chase, drops at once into the water. 
Down swoops the Eagle, its long legs extended to the utmost, and 
just as his claws are within a yard of the victim’s head, down dives 
the Goose, only to rise when its pursuer has swept past ; round 
comes the Ringtail again, down dives the Goose ; again and 
agJiin these manoeuvres are repeated, and at last eitlier the Eagle 
gives up the chase, or tlie Goose, (and this, I think, is most 
generally the case,) diving a little too slowly, gets caught by 
the long legs (which are each tinle dashed their whole length 
into the water) before it has got deep enough down, and the 
Eagle then flies slowly to the shore, bearing its prey in its 
talons. A grey Goose will weigh on the average 7tba., (much 
heavier are recorded,) but I have repeatedly seen good sized 
grey Geese carried off in the claws of one of these Eagles, the 
bird flying slowly and low over the surface of the water, but 
still quite steadily. Once, many years ago, one of these birds 
procured me a fine fish for breakfast. Standing on the high 
clay cliff on the Meerut side of the river, at Bagliput on the 
Jumna, a little above the ghat, I saw one of these Eagles cap- 
ture a fish, so large, that the bird only with great ^fficulty 
succeeded in reaching a low sand bank, in the river, with its 
prey. As it flew to this bank, it flew so low, and with such 
difficulty, that the writhing fish in its claws, struck the water 
every few yards, and twice seemed liktdy to pull its persecutor 
under water. At last, however, the sand, some 250 yards away 
from where I stood, was reached. Directly the shore was 
gained, I fired a heavy rifle at the Eagle, the builet passing 
just above it. For a minute it struggled to rise again with the 
fish, but a second bullet closer still, compelled it to rise without 
the fish; and* though it circled round above, uttering its shrill 
scream, to be joined in a few minutes by its mate, they neither 
of them ventured down, and a boatman crossed and brought 
the spoil over to me. This was a Roohoo {C. Rohita) andi^ 
weighed?"! 3tbs. 2oz., and was perfectly iminjured except a ^h 
at the back of the head, four deep claw wounds on the ba& of 
th^e neck, and four more about half way down tihe back. I have 
often tried this plan since, but never with suoc^, the cap- 
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, twteA flah m every ether case having proved light enough fer 
the bird to fly away with when shot at/^ 

As soon as one bird has made a oapture, it is generally 
joined by its mate. The latter usually stands a little apart for 
a moment or two, as if to allow the capturer to satisfy the first 
cravings of hunger, then sidles slowly up and begins with evi- 
dent diffidence to feed too. This, however, is only the case if the 
spoil is large. If the fish or the bird be small, the second comer 
does not attempt to approach ; but after a few minutes flies off. 

The scream of the liingtail is very loud, shrill and thrilling, 
and its peculiar accents can never be mist^en after being once 
heard. 

To judge from the rough shfigreen-like soles of their feet, 
fish is perhaps their natural food, but wounded or freshly killed 
Geese, Duc^, and even Snipe, and Sandpipers, are greedily 
sensed, and devoured. It is noticeable, that when eating a 
Gwse, or other large bird, this Eagle usually holds it on the 
ground, somewhere near the edge of the water, breast down- 
wards and breaking through me back, eats out the entrails, 
liver, &o., not touching the breast. 

Captain Hutton tells me, that they capture all kinds of game, 
Hares, and even young Foxes ; but where I have observed them, 
water-fowl and fish have been their chief diet. Although in 
the Dhoon this species does not, Captain Hutton says, enter 
the Himalayahs, I have found them in Kumaon, far up the val- 
leys of the Kosila, Itamgunga, and Surjoo, at least an hundred 
miles in a direct line from the southern outskirts of the Hills. 

Professor Schlogel identifies our Indian species II, Fulviventer 
of VieUlot, with Pallas’s bird, and I have no doubt correctly so, 
but one of the dimensions given by him “ length 24 inches” is 
absurd, and must have been taken from a dried skin; the 
smailert adult male that I have yet seen measured 29 inches 
in length, while females run up to 34. His dimensions of 
wings and tail will do well enough ; but he has both tarsus and 
mid toe, exceptionally small, and tlie feet are not yellowish (at 
any rate in the adult) as he says, but greyish white, sometimes 
with a faint bluish tinge. I note that both feet and cere are 
wrongly coloured in Dr. liree’s otherwise very toleltable figure. 

Protessor Newton, from the examination of (1 believe) a 
single sternum, was disposed to separate our Indian and the 
Crimean races, but the sterna of Eagles differ greatly at times 
in the same species, while other spedmens may be Obtained 
beloi^fing to dearly distinct species,* which are utterly undis« 

; and so flur as my experience goes, no rdiable 
bo^uaions as id the spedfic distinctiiess, or i^ntity of neaxiy 
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allied forms can bo arrived at, amongst the £Sagles at my 
merely from an examination of sterna. 

In the Etawah district, this bird is known as the Dhwk^ 
and ‘‘ Putras.” 


42 BIS. Haliaetus? Pelagiciis. Fallas. 

(TTifll. Kupf. der. vog. t. 2. f. 1 . — Falco Leucoptenis^ Temm. 
PL Col. 489. The type of Thallassmtusy Kaup. (1844.) Gfrays 
Gen. Vol. I.) 

It is with much hesitation, that I provisionally refer to the 
above-named species, two* examples, now in my museum, of 
an llaliavtm^ differing apparently from any species yet recorded 
from India. 


♦ Haliaetus Pelagicus ? 
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The 4th primary is the longest. The 3rd is subequal, the 2ud is 1*4 
shorter, the Ist, 4‘6, and the 6th 0*6, shorter. Exterior tail feather \ 
M. 1*4 F. 2*2, shorter then the central ones. 

Dbscbiption. 

Male, The legs and feet were bright orange vellow, the gape, and a 
portion of the cere yellow, the upper portion of the cere yellowish brown. 
Bill blackish horny. Irides, (P) (not recorded). The head, mm, cheeks, car 
coverts, and sides of the neck, hair brown ; all the feathers white 
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1 shot these birds, the one in February 1866, and the other 
^ February 1867, in the neighbourhood of one of the huge 
jheels which, situated between Mynpooree and Etawah, are a 
favourite resort of all descriptions of waterfowl and waders, as 
well as of birds of prey. 

I*hey are both young birds ; in both, the plumage is mottled 
and obviously in a transition stage, and in the absence of speci- 


bases; iu some, for the basal half, in some for fully the basal two-thirds, 
but very little of the white shewing through, the feathers being densely set ; 
all the feathers of tliese pai-ts long, and linear, those of the occiput especially* 
The back of the neck, the whole of the back and runii), scapuhirs, and wing 
coverts, except the greater ])ri!nary coverts, as well jvs the feathers of the 
breast, and abdoraen, a warm bully fawn color, changing to whiU‘ at their 
bases, and more or less broadly tipped with hair brown. Tiie longer seaptilurs 
and the upper tail coverts, which hitter are very broad, and come down to 
within some 'IJ inches of the tip of the tail, a mixture of yellowish and hair 
brown, mottled and freckled with white, and yellowi.sh white. Tail, which is 
very wedge-sh.aped, reminding one of that of the Lainmergeyer, dark brown, 
mottled all over w'itli dingy ^'elluwish whitt‘, which color predominates on 
the inner webs. The quills, winglet, and greater primary coverts, chiH'olatc 
brown. The second to the fiilh ]»riinanes, cons)>iciiously emarginate on the 
outer web, and with a grey silvery tinge above the emargi nations. 'J’he first 
to the fifth primaries, conspicuously notclud on the inner webs. Tin* chin 
and throat, pale bully brown, the feathers w hitish at tlu* base and darker at 
the tips. The flanks, and thigh i-ovcrts, pale yellowish brown, the feathers 
tipped darker, the lower tail covert-^, dingy white, broadly tipped with 
brown, which iu the longer ones is a dark hair brown, in the shorter a dull 
yellowish brown. Wing lining a sort of iimb(‘r brown, the bases of all 
the feathers paler, some of them fawn-colored, and some of them white. 

Female. The legs, foot, cere and gape, a sort of brownish yellow. The 
upper mandible, and claws, bhickish horny. The tip of the lower mandible, 
yeUowish horny. The whob* of the head, nape, sides of Ihe neck, cheeks, 
chin, and throat, pale yellowish brown, the leathei’s white, iipiK*d with 
yellowish brown, wdiich, owing to the fealher.s being closely feet, is the pi'edo- 
minent color, especially on the top of the hetid. The ear coverU a darker 
brown, the whole of the back of the neck, ba<‘k, rump, and upper tail coverts, 
breast, sides, abdomen, vent, and lower tail coverts, white, comparatively 
narrowly tipped with yeIlowi.sh brown, and many of the leathers, with a 
narrow linear ovate, hair brown, shaft spol, near the tip. As in the male 
the upper tail coverts are ovate lanceolate, very broad, and long, and reach to 
within less than six inches of the end of the long weJgivshaned tail. Most 
of the scapulars, and the tail feathers, are a mixture of dull dark, and pale 
dingy yellowish brown, every where mottled and freckled wdth dirty white, 
whicli occupies almost the whole of the inner webs of the lateral tail feathers. 
The wing coverts, except the greater primary covortis are wood brown# 
shewing little or nothing of the white bases ; most of the tertiaileH are 
mottled whito, and dingy yellowisfi brown, like the tail. The secondanes 
ore a doll, eligbtljr rufous brown, much mottled on the interior webs with 
white, imd the primaries are dark chocolate brown, greyish above tlie emar* 
Ipmatkms^ Some of^the primary greater coverts# are dark chocolate brown# 
at« a pal#' 



idih whi^ to compare ibem^ I mu 
refer tisiem to JST. Pelaghm, 

The shape of the bill and feet, and the excessively roe 
shagreen-like soles to the feet, would suffidently proire fi 
they were sea, or fishing Eagles, even if I had not myeelf 
observ^ them in the act of strSing at, and capturing, ^h. 

Tl^jpir huge sbe, (female ; length, 34 ; wing 26 : male ; lengfii 
32*8 ; wing, 25*0) would alone preclude the possibility of tlMor 
belonging, either to, Polioaetm Ichthaetm^ or Ponioaetm Leueo^ 
gwder. Besides, they are true Haliaetiy and not Pontoaetiy the 
tarsi covered posteriorly (as on the sides) with &nuiU^ (and not 
hrge^) irregularly placed scales. In this respect, their tarsi 
ooirespond precisely with those of jBT. Lmcoryphus. Again, Dr. 
Jerdon tells us, that Ponioaetm Lencogaster has been separated 
by Hodgson, as Cnncuma^ differing, in the tarsi being less feather- 
ed in front, than the true Haliaeti^ whereas these birds have the 
tarsi considerably more feathered than Haliaetm Leiicoryphm 
ever has. Moreover, the transverse scutation does not descend 
on to the foot, as in Ponioaetm^ in fact, there is even less of thia 
on the front of the tarsi, in these two specimens, than in jGT. 
Leueoryphm. 

Prom tliis latter species they differ, first, in the much deeper 
and far less sinuated* upper mandible; 2nd, in the tarsus, feathered 
in front, for from five-eighths to tliree-fifths of the length ; 3rd, in 
the excessively roxmded, or in fact, wedge-shaped tail, and 4th, in 
the very long and broad upper tail coverts. Moreover, I have 
specimens of II. Lencoryphm^ in every stage of plumage, from the 
half-fledged nestling, to the old adult, and the plumage of the 
two birds that I provisionally identify mth Pelagicm^ differs, 
most conspicuously, from any stage of Lemoryphm. 

So fax as the very slight siuuatiou of the bill goes, those 
birds correspond apparently, with if. Al hie Ufa. I have no sp^ # 
oimen of this latter species, but the lai’go Abjures of the head, in 
Macgillivray, (Pig. 217, Vol. III.) and in Gray’s genera 
birds, (Aquilinm, Details, No. 8,) agree in this respect, mthough, 
it must be admitted that, in every other respect, they differ so 
widely, that no one would imagine, that they were intended to 
represent the si^me spepies. 

These Eagles, be they what species they m^, (and if not 
Pelagiom^ they may be new, in which case 1 name tbmn 
Broo/csif after my valued friend and coadjutor W. B. Brooksi 
0. E.,) are excessively wary, I have seen many exampleii 


^ Aoooyaing to Dr. Jerdon, Ponioaetm Zeucoyaskr hm a 

I than even i3r. vt - 



hi ixdi||hb(mrlt^ of r&ty la)^ jlio^ abd two 
WsmmBf $!pp^tmiij in oompany, wiib on^ or aoa- 

lool^g jBaglofl. 1 never ooidd get within a quarter of a 
tii3e of these latter, but from what I could make out of them, 
with bincxmlars, they appeared to correspond well with Cuncttma 
Lmwffoster^ and it was to this species, that I formerly referred 
these young birds. ^ 

the sise, however, (females, even, of this latter species, never 
aj^arentl^ exceeding 31 inches in length, with wing 24*6,) the 
ecsffo^ sinuated bill, the tarsus feathered in fiont, for nearly 
three-nfths, the bare portion of the tarsus, with only 4, (in one 
specimen), or 6, (in the other), rather broad, transverse scrutae, 
render any such identification impossible. 

Whenever I have observed them, these birds have either 
been sitting on some post in the middle of, or on the bare 
branch of some high tree overlooking some large sheet of water, 
or else, busy fisl^g, circling round and round, at no great 
height above the water, and after a time suddenly striking with 
great rapidity at some fish. Although there were mulutudes 
of Teal and water fowl, I never saw them attempt to capture 
any. 


These birds are known to the native fowlers, at the Nauufl^gurh 
jheel, hut only as occasional visitants, in the cold weather, and 
they must be rare, as the natives have no proper distinctive name 
for them, that I could learn, though they recognised their dis- 
tinctness fiom the common -CT. Fulviventer^ some twenty pairs of 
which, breed usually in the neighbourhood of the jheel. 

Temminck figures this species, (Felagicus) (rl. Col. 489) 
under the name of Falco Leucopterus, and the bill as shown in 
his plate, (the upper mandible very high, the lower compara- 
tLvely slender, and the commissure almost perfectly straight,) 
corresponds exactly with our Indian specimens. 

He thus descric^s the adults. Bill, cere, bare orbital space, 
bare portion of tarsus and feet, bright yellow ; irides golden ; a 
Ixroad frontal band, the upper half of the wings from the oar^ 

C * ’ it, to the greater coverts, the tibial and tarsal plumes, vent, 
er tail coverts and tail, pure white. The whole of the rest 
it the plumage, blackish brown. He a^ds, thaji the old female 
etieius a les^h of 88 inches, but these ^ing French inches, 
ai^ e^ua^ each to 1^06577 English inches, are equivalent to 40*5 
lil^lish inches. EUs measurements, however, were mcM^tly taken 
and are in many cases excessive, so that this difSeay 
(our ^oung female only measuring 34 inches) does 
hir tile possiUlity, of our birds b^g reallr - 

^lu)frev6r^ |mati^meis,tiiatinhis flgiire,tii 0 laiiiiii 
ifiiiislh our bfrd. it kfrctinmlv 



0^7 but is actually wedge-i^^^ 

of the Xiftiuiiieii^eyerf or of tne Australian 
latter, however, is smaller, and has the tam feathered^ w 



I have sometimes fancied, that these birds might beloi^. ^ . ^ 
the Suropean specdes JET* AlhicilUi, This latter^speoies* is 
not only throughout Europe, extending to Sicily and Omrfti to 
the South, and Iceland and Greenland to the North, but almost 
throughout Siberia, at Lake Baikal, in the upper and middte 
Amoor where Radde procured it, and in the lower Amoor, and 
generally the east coast of northern Asia, where H. Ij. v* 
Schrenk obtained it, but only, if I remember rightly, in the 
winter months. Pelagicus^ on the other hand, has only as yet, 

I believe, been obtained in Japan, and the extreme east of 
Siberia , Middendorf procured it in Stanawoi, and Pallas ori^- 
nally described it, I Wieve, from Kamschatska, m that, of the 
two, probabilities would be in favour of our birds bemg the 
young of Albicilia. With the plumage of these, as described by 
European writers, they agree well enough, but then the bills 
are so much higher, in proportion to their length, than those of 
the European species, as figured by Gray, and Maogillivray,* 

that I cannot help doubting their belonging to it. 

Since the above was written, I have learnt from Mr. Brooks, 
that he has obtained a specimen, precisely similar to one of 
mine. Others will doubtless occur, and I therefore, to aid omer 
obseiwers, in determining the species to which any specimens 
that they may obtain, belong, append fiill descriptions, and 
measurements, of H. Albicilia, taken from Maogillivray. 

“ Male. The cere and bill are pale yellow, the ins bnght 
yellow ; the tarsi and toes gamboge, the claws black, with a 
tinge of greyish blue. The plumage of the head, neck, fore- 
part of the back and breast, with the upper wmg ooverto 
meyish yellow, the feathers aU greyish brown at the base; of 
the other parts greyish brown, edged with yellowish ^y, the 
scapulars and feathers of the rump glossed with purple, thoM 
of the abdomen, tibise, and sub-caudal region mdiniM to 
chocolate brown ; the quills and alular feathers browmsh bla^ 
with a tinge of grey, the inner secondaries mclmmg to greyidi 
brown; the shafts of all, white towards the W; ^elo\w 
surface of the quills, and the larw wv^s tmged wi& 
btoe The upper tail coverts and the t^ are white («««»% 
frwldedwithSWgreya**^®^)- The down on.^ 

is pale grey, that on the sides darker. 

• But*« 
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Tjongfch, to oofl of tail, inches ; oxtont of wings, 72 ; bill, 
along the ridge, d’41 inches, along the edge of lower mandible, 
3, its height, 1*41 ; wing from llexiire, 24 ; tail, ll'o ; tarsus, 4 ; 
first toe, 1*33, its claw, 2*16; second toe, I 'dS, its claw, 2*1 G ; third 
toe, 3, its claw, 1*41 ; fourth toe, 2*dS, its claw, l*dS. 

Fkmai.k. TIk* lemale do(‘S not difier from tluj nude in color, 
and her superioritv in size is often not very i*einarkable. 

Length to end ot tail, 40 inches; extVut of wings, SO; bill 
along the ridgi', 3*01, along the edge of lowtT maudihle, 3*33, 
its height, l*0i) ; wing from ilexuro, 27*d ; tail, 12 ; tarsus, 4*5 ; 
first toe, 1*5, its claw*, 2*25 ; sot^nid toe, its daw, 2 3-1 ; third 
too, 3*08, its (daw, 1*04 ; foiirtli too, laJO, its daw, l*dl. 

Yorxo. The bill is brown i h black, tlie ha^o of tho low(‘r 
mandible j'dlow, the e(‘i-t‘ gretaiish ytdlow ; the tin't ydlovv, the 
daws black. The has«*s oi‘ all tic* h ath*-rs ;ive hrowuir>]i whit(% 
thdr middle piirts liglit r»Hldi>li brown, lin ir li}»s only blackish 
brown. The liead and naja^ an? dark brown, eadi featlier with 
a minute, brow’iii.sli w*hite s}»of on tlc' tip. (>ii tlie middle <jf 
the back, and (Ui tin* wings, iiglit n ddi^ji Inown is tlie prevalent 
color, tle^ black ti})s of com]«arat ivcly small (‘\lent ; on the tliird 
part of tlie back, tlnn’e is miicii whit**, that color (‘xtendiug 
farther from IIk* ba'-e. 4’lie <piills and larger wing coverts, aro 
blackish brown, wiili a lingo (»f grey ; th“ tail leathers brownish 
wliite in tin- c* ntn*, Idaok toward> tin- margins, w'itli irregular 
Tvdiite dots, tli'* ]o\v(‘r ]>arts ai-e </l lj]c >aifio <'<jlors as the baek, 
or are pale re Mivli brown, mark'd wit ii hmgit iidimil streaks 
and spots oi‘ dark brown : tiie hover wing co\ei’ts brown, tlie 
tail coverts white, with llglit bnwvn tip-. 

lhi()r;Kr>> TOW Mil) lu tlie s<'ei)ud year, th<^ 

young (xxhiidl little diifereui''*, being, howawer, of a darlo-r tint 
on the bitck and wdiigs. An iii'livi dual at thi- ago*, lia> the l)i]l 
browni-li Idack, ling<-d with lijm-. its i»a>e and tin* <•( n* greenish 
yellow*; the iris ha/.el brown; tie* f‘*et gandiog.g tin* daws 
browTiisli ]>lack. 4die head and na]>e are dark m-ovii, the l»as(* 
of all tin* featliers, on tlnf u]>pcr ]»arls, is whit**: <,n the hind 
neck and tor**-parts <4 the haek that <*'»hiur, tinged with vellow*- 
isli brow'll, ])revaj]s, a lanecolat** nr <»b( w at " d -ep j»row'ii spid, 
being on eadi feather tow*ards tie* en-l ;< n tje* middle of the 
Ijfe k, the ]>jown pn'Vaib, on the Innd p,j't wdiile, and tiie rump 
ami upper tail eoveils arc ligld brown, tipped wdtii darker. 
Tiu^ h<'a])u]ars an* dark lirow'ii, w'ith a pul■pli'^h tinge, tie* wing 
coverts dark i»ro\vn at tlie end, but most of tie* larger palo 
brown in tlie gj-caler ]»art oftinur (»xtent ; tie* (piills bia(*k, wdlli 
a [uirjdish grey tinge, tin* se(‘ondari<»s gradually Ijecoming moro 
brown, and all liiuitly varieguted witli light gn‘y ami bniwn on 
the inner webs. Tlio tail is brownish black, with a tinge of 



grey, and more or less finely mottled with whitish. ^The lower 
parts may lx? dcseribed as brownish white, longitudinally 
streaked witli dark luown, there being a lanceolate patch of the 
hitter on each fefither ; the lower wing coverts and feathers of 
the legs dark brown ; the low(‘r surface of the quills bluish 
grey ; tlie lower tail coverts white, tipped with brown ; the 
down on the breast pure white. 

liEMAUKs. In tliis sjM'cies, the bill and iris change from 
dusky brown to ])ale yd low, and the })liimage, at first 
white at tlie base, and daik brown at the end, gradually loses 
its white, wdiile the dark parts l)ecoine paler and more extended, 
the final colouring being more uniform. 

Tlie tail forms no cxee])tion, for its basal wliite also dimi- 
nisln.'s ; Imt the wliite which is gradually substituted for the 
brownish black, spnaids from near the end to the base/’ 


43. Cuncuma Leucogaster, Gmel. 

The Wiute-Bkleiei) Bea Eagle. 

l)r. Jerdou’s dcscriidiou of the .soft ]>arts of this Eagle, liardly 
colTe^[)OIlds vitli tlio.se of other authoriti'‘s. lie gives the 
irides, hrownidi yellov. , the eere, i>ab^ grt*enish yellow, and the 
h'gs, ilirty wiub*. ^Ir. AVallaee (Ihis l^dS) gives tlie “Bill, 
black, ba-(‘ and cere, ]<‘ad colour; hxd, very ])ale yellow ; iris 
olive brown. Ijeiiglh, ‘J(i to im-hfs." 

^Ir. tloidd again, in his hand-book to tlie birds of Australia, 
p. Kl, si\s iliat, “ th(‘ eer<*, hm's and tioniy space over the eye, 
ar(‘ Iduish b-ad colour, .diglitly tingv l with green, and the legs 
and lei't yelloWisli wliitt'. 

1 I’.avc* in vev Uillod this hml mysolf, mu’ found its nest ; Dr. 
tl(Tdou ti'lU u.> tiiat tiny hriMHl at Ibg^ a Bland, (thirty miles 
or so M>utli of iLonawr, i)U tlu^ \\e":oi.. ( oast in December, 
January, and Eobruary, ami mv iia* nd Air. 11. It. B. Carter, 
basvi'rilbd tills ol»sor\ at ion, tbrougli a < tUTo.spomhait, and, I 
belh'Ve, ]>i’oeur(Ml eggs th('iu*e, but 1 lia\« 0 I yot rei eiviMl these. 

jS\i\ ilonul (1‘H‘, <it) lias the following litO ivoing remarks, on 

tin' hrei'dingV)! ibis^pt'cies. ^ i . a 

Wilii regard to the. iiidilieation of ti.o w ixil .‘-liellied Bea 
Ea'»h‘, 1 could not fail to nauark how readily 1 ho birds aecomruo- 
date. themselv<‘S to the dillereiit eiivunislaiiees iu whieh they 
are placed ; for while, on the mainland, they invariably eoustruct 
their lar‘m Hat nest on a fork of the must lofty trees, on the 
islands, where not a tree is to be found, it is placed on the fiat 
sin’laec' ot' a largi^ stoiie, the materials of which it is formed, 





to mxA of tail, 36 inohes ; extent of wings, 72 ; MU, 
along the ridge, 3*41 inches, along the edge of lower mandible, 
8, its height, 1*41 ; wing from flexure, 24 ; tail, 11’5 ; tarsus, 4 ; 
first toe, 1*3^ its claw, 2*16 ; second toe, 1*58, its claw, 2*16 ; third 
toe, 3, its claw, 1*41 ; fourth toe, 2*08, its claw, 1*58, 

Female. The female does not differ from the male in color, 
and her superiority in size is often not very remarkable. 

Length to end of tail, 40 inches ; extent of wings, 80 ; bill 
along the ridge, 3*91, along the edge of lower mandible, 3*33, 
its height, 1*60 ; wing from flexure, 27*5 ; tail, 12 ; tarsus, 4*5 ; 
first toe, 1*5, its claw, 2*25 ; second toe, 1*16, its claw, 2*33 ; third 
toe, 3*08, its claw, 1*64 ; fourth toe, 1*G0, its claw, 1*41. 

Young. The bill is browni.^h black, the base of the lower 
mandible yellow, the cere greeiiisli yellow ; the feet yellow, the 
claws black. The bases of all the feathers are brownisli white, 
their middle parts light reddish brown, their tips only blackish 
brown. The head and nape are dark brown, each feather with 
a minute, brownish white spot on the tip. On the middle of 
the back, and on the wdiigs, light reddish brown is the prevalent 
color, the black tips of comparatively small extent ; on the third 
part of the back, there is inmih white, that color extending 
farther fr‘om the base. Tlie quills and larger wing coverts, are 
blackish brown, with a tinge of grey ; tlie hiil feathers brownish 
white in the centre, black towards tlie margins, with in*egular 
white dots, the lower parts are of the same colors os the back, 
or are pale reddish brow*n, marked with longitudinal streaks 
and spots of dark brown ; the lower wing coverts brown, the 
tail coverts white, with light brown tips. 

Progress toward Maturity. In the second year, the 
young exhibit little dilfcrence, being, however, of a darker tint 
on the back and wings. An individual at this age, has the bill 
brownish black, tinged with blue, its base and the cere greenish 
yellow ; the iris hazel brown ; tlio feet gamboge, the claws 
brownish black. The head and nape are (lark brown, the base 
of all the feathers, on the upper parts, is white ; on the hiu(i 
neck and fore-jiarts of the back that colour, tinged with yellow- 
ish brown, prevails, a lanceolate or obovate deep brown spot, 
being on each feather towards the en^l ; on the middle of the 
back, the brown prevails, on the liind jiart whi^e, and the rump 
and upper tail coverts are light brown, tippetl with darker. 
The scapulars are dark brown, with a purplish tinge, the wing 
coverts dark brown at the end, but most of the larger pale 
brown in the greater part of their extent ; the quills black, with 
a purplish grey tinge, the secondaries gr^ually biHK}ming more 
bwum, 'and all fahil^ vari^;ated with light grey and brown on 
tite inner webs. The tail is brownish black, with a tinge of 



grey, md more or le^ fiaely mottled with whitish, i®ie tower 
parts may be described as brownish white, longitadiiia%r 
streaked with dark brown, there being a lanceolate pat^ of Uto 
latter on each feather ; the lower wing oov.erts and feathers of 
the legs dark brown ; the lower surface of the quills blilidh 
grey ; the lower tail coverts white, tipped with brown ; the 
down on the breast pure white. 

^Remarks, In tliis species, the bill and iris change firom 
dusky brown to pale yellow, and the plumage, at first 
white at the base^ and dark brown at the end, gradually loses 
its white, while t^ dark parts become paler and more extended, 
the final colourii^g being more uniform. 

^ The tail fjpfms no exception, for its basal white also dimi- 
nis^qjj^J^ut the white which is gradually substituted for the 
wnisE blaek, spreads from near the end to the base.’’ 


43. Cuncuma Leucogaster, Gmel. 

The White-Bellied Sea Eagle. 

Dr. Jerdon’s description of the soft parts of this Eagle, hardly 
corresponds with, those of other authorities. He gives the 
irides, brownish yellow, the cere, pale greenish yellow, and the 
legs, dirty white. Mr. Wallace (Ibis 18G8) gives the ‘‘Bill, 
black, base and cere, lead colour ; feet, very pale yellow ; iris 
olive brown. Length, 20 to 29 inolies.” 

Mr. Gould again, in his hand-book to the birds of Australia, 
p. 10, says that, ‘‘ the cere, lores and lioruy space over the eye, 
are bluish lead colour, slightly tinged with green, and the legs 
and feet yellowish white.” 

I have never killed this bird myself, nor found its nest ; Dr. 
Jerdon tells us tliat they breed at Ihgcoii Island, (thirty miles 
or BO south of lloiiawr, on the western coast), in December, 
January, and February, aud my friend Mr. H. R. P. Civrter, 
has verified this ol)ser\’ation, through a correspondent, and, I 
believe, procuirod eggs tlience, but I have not yet received these. 

Mr. Gould (loc. cit) has the following interesting remarks, on 
the breeding^ of this* species, 

‘‘With regard to the nidifieation of the white-bellied Sea 
Eagle, I could uot fail to remark how readily the birds accommo- 
date tliemselves to the different circumstances in which tfcey 
are placed ; for while, on the mainland, they invariably constiu^ 
tbeir largo flat nest on a fork of the most lofty trees, on 

idands, where not a tree is to be found, it is plao^ on the fist 

surface of a large stone, the materialB of which it is formed, 
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being twigB and branches of the Barilla, a low shrub which is 
there plentiful. The eggs ore almost invariably two in number, 
of a dull white, faintly stained with reddish brown, two inches 
and nine lines long, by two inches and three lines broad.’’ 

This bird occurs, but only, apparently, near the sea coast, 
throughout India, Burmah, the Andaman Islands, (Tytler) 
Malacca, Celebes, Gilolo, Batchian, Morty, Aru Is. (Wallace) 
Sumatra,. Java, and Timor (Mus. Lugd.) lu upper, or conti- 
nental India, it is excessively rare, if indeed it ever occur. 
Mr, E. Thompson it is hne, tells me, that he feels confident 
that this bird breeds on the Ilimalayaii rivei^. and tliat he has 
frequently met with it on the smaller streajns of the Ram 
Gimga valley, but I cannot help suspecting that he has mista- 
ken for this species, the bird that I have provisionally identified 
with H, PelagicHs^ and which I have described under No. 42 
Bis. 

Mr. Gould remarks, that this species “ depends almost entirely 
for its subsistence upon the dead Cetacea, fisli, etc. that may 
be thrown up by the sea, and left on the shore, by the receding 
waves, to which in all probability are added, living moluscas 
and other louver maiiiie animals/’ The following interesting 
notes by Colonel Tytler show, tliat wlien fish are eccentric 
enough to move about on the top of, instead of in the sea, they 
form a favorite food of tliis Eagle. 

“ This species is not unconnuon, tliroughout all the islands 
of the Andaman group. At Port Blair, it isA>ften called the 
Duck Eagle, from the quacking sound it emits, (very similar 
to the quack of a Duck.) wlum living, and particularly when 
fighting with another of the same species, about some captured 
fish. 

The harbour of Port Blair swarms with a species of Pipe-fish ; 
these are constantly seen skiiuming along tlie, surface of the 
water, (apparentlj^ on their tails,) for long distatiees, and it is a 
beautiful sight to sec this fine 8ea Eagle^ wiiilst soaring liigh in 
air, dash down like a foiling cannon ball on one of these 
W'ave- walking fishes, almost to a certainty capturing it, befoi'e 
it has time to sink into its natural element. No sooner, how- 
ever, does one of thcMse Eagles (rapture a fish, than another is sure 
to be down upon him, eager to rob him of fiis prey. A series 
of skirmishes, ending in a regular chase, takes place, and away 

t o the Eagles, ea(jh qmwjking louder than the otlier, until both 
isappear far out at sea, leaving the result of the eouteat uncer- 
tain. 

“ Whilst passing in the steams near the island of Narkandam 
(betw^n Burmah and the Andamans) for the pui|>08e of 
rtoek&Jf it with Pigs, Goats, and Fowls, for the bendit of anjr 
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future cast-aways on that lonely island, I observed a very fftmt 
number of these Sea Eagles on the rooks and trees, and as the^ 
must be there perfectly undisturbed, this doubtless, is one of their 
breeding^laces. At Barren Island, I also observed numbers of 
this Eagle, and for this, the great abundance of dead fish gene- 
rally strewing its shores would account. There is a volcano on 
this island, which is always in a more or less active state of 
eruption ; sulphur and sulj)hur springs abound in it, and 
there is said to be a boiling spring, in one place, under water, 
near the shore, and either owing to the heat of the water, or to 
noxious gases or substances finding their way into the sea in its 
nfdghbourliood, the shores of this island are almost always 
strewn with dead and decaying fish ; a rather objectionable loca- 
lity to human visitors, but a perfect paradise to the white- 
bellied Sea Eagle.’’ 


44. Buteo Vulgaris, Bechstein. 

The Common Buzzard, (of Enroj^c) . 

I liave never seen uny specimen, of this species, wliich had 
been obtained in India. The Bj>ocimen to which Dr. Jerdon 
refers, (Birds of India, Vol. I. p. S7) as killed on the Neilgher- 
ries, and w'hich he figured, (111. Ind. Orii. j)!. 27) belonged to 
a dilferent species, B, Doierfonim / (No. 44 bis.) I very much 
question, whether the common Buzzard of Europe, really does 
occur in India; every Indian killed exaiople, as yet sent me, as 
belonging to this species has proved to belong to that next to 
be noticed. 

Mr. Blyth says, that this species ‘‘ccibuuly occurs in the 
N. W. Himalayas, near Mussouree, wIj m several specimens 
were collected by Dr. Stewart.” I saw two of the specimens, 
to which I believe Mr. Blyth refers, and tliough not then 
acquainted willf^tlie ditfereiiee between the x\yo species, remem- 
ber these specimens well, and believe them to have bedonged to 
the next spoejes. lu another place, Mr. Blyth says “ immerous 
examples from the N. W. Himalayas, several of which are in 
the same collection” (the Calcutta Museum) “ I consider to be 
unmistakeably B. Vulgaris f When I visited it early in 1868, 
the Calcutta Museum only contained two Indian killed sped- 
mens, labelled B, Vulgaris^ one from Daijeelinjj and the other 
from Nepal, (none at all from the N. W. Himalayas,) and 
both these two I should refer to the next species. 

After all, this species may occur in the Himalayas, and, 
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indeed, the natural presumption is, that Blyth is right, and that 
I am wrong, and that it doe^ so ooour. Still I have thought it 
neoessaxy to put my own doubts on the subject prominently 
forward, in view to stimulating enquiry. 

Of the nidifioation of the common Buzzard in India, nothing 
has been recorded. Of its nidifioation in Great Britain, I take 
the following firom Mr. Yarrell : “ In Scotland, the Buzzard 
forms its nest on rocks, or on the edges of steep scars or beds 
of torrents ; one nest described by Mr. MaoGillivray, was placed 
on the top of a steep bank or rut of a stream, and was composed 
of twigs, heath, wool and some other substances. In England, 
the Buzzard usually builds, or takes to a nest, in the forked 
branches of a tree in a large wood ; the materials with which 
the nest is made, or repaired, are similar to those that have 
been already named. 

The female lays two or tliree, and sometimes, four eggs, of a 
short oval form, two incluvs three lines in length, hy one inch 
and ten lines in breadth, of a soiled white colour, slightly spotted 
with pale brow’ii.” 

Mr. Hewitson tells us tliat, where trees are available, its nest 
is built on them, and is composed of sticks lined with a quan- 
tity of wool, fur and sucli like soft materials, but that in Scot- 
land, where it inhabits treohjss districts, it makes its nest, 
(which is very much like an Eagle’s, except in size, and lined with 
same kind of dry grass,) upon tlie ledges of rocks, lie 
further tells us, that the eggs, wdiieh are tliree or four iu number, 
vary according to the age of tlie bird, (I w'ouder wlietber this 
is a iveU ascertained fact) and oi’e sometimes spotless white. 
He mentions one egg as beautifully colored, with different tints 
of lilac and purple, as also that eggs ^vere brought to a friend 
of his, for several successive j-ears from the same locality, and 
doubtless the produce of the same pair, which the first year 
were white, or nearly so, the second year slightly marked with 
indistinct yellowish brown, incroasing each year in the inttuisity 
of theii* colouring, till the spots became of a rich dark brown. The 
two eggs which he figures are hrond ovals, (oin^of tliom indeed 
is almost spherical) and meiisure X 1*H1> and 2*0H X 1*77, 
The one is boldly blotched and Hpotte<l, ,with clear lirownish 
red, (in which a few dark linos are mingled) and reddish fawn 
colour, on a pale bhiisli white, but somewhat soiled ground, the 
markings being almost exclusively con fined, to the broad-end 
half of the egg ; and the otlieris more thickly clouded, streaked 
and spotted, with pale brownish red and puriilish black, on a 
ground almost entirely over cloudeil with, reddish fawn. 

Dr. Jerdon gives the wing of the ftmiale of tliis species at 18 
iuohes ; this seems to me too large. Mr. Yarrell gives it at 
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14*37, and those of two speciTneiis in my collection, from Europe, 
marked females, measure,* 15*1, and 15 inches respectively. 

I find the following description in the Naturalist’s Library, 
which may be useful to observers in India. “ The common 
Buzzard varies considerably in the colouring of the plumage, 
scarcely two specimens being similar. The difference consists 
chiefly, in the intern sity of the tint of the upper parts, and in the 
presence of a gr(*nter or lesser degree of marking below. The 
general colour above, is sonn^ shade of umber brown, varying to 
hair brown, and brocoli brown ; tlie feathers daikor in the 
centre, often edged with a ])r.ler tint, or with reddish yellow, 
and genernll}^ glossed with a rbh shining purple, which is most 
prevahmi in dark coloured sp(?cimens. Wings at the ti^is are 
deej) umber bi-own, shading into pure white at the base, where 
the feather becionios soft and dowiy ; they are crossed with 
irregular, clouded, daik bars, wbicdi decrease in breadth and 
intensity, tow\ards the roots. Tlie under parts are sometimes 
pale yellow’isli white, sireakod on the tliroat and breast, with 
shades of browm, of <liflerent intensity, and on tlie belly and 
vent crossed by brot el irregular bars: sometimes they are of a 
uniform tint, nearly as dark as the u])per suri’aee of the body, 
and V(Ty little in(eiTU]>te(l, and sometiim^s a very dark and deep 
band, tinted with pur] \ oceiqaes tlie whole belly, wdiile the 
other parts are streaked and marked with a moderate propor- 
tion of brow'll ; llie plumes of tb(‘ tliiglis are generally dark, 
crossed wdtli n‘d<libh ; the tail is slightly rounded, the ground 
colour wdiitisli, of a (haste grey tinl(‘d Avitli othraceous, or of a 
reddish yellow ; it is crossed by a broad bar of unilier brown, 
near the tip, and by seviai or eight narrow ones, of the same 
colour. In many of its variations it is extreiiK‘l>' beautiful. 
Tlio length of a male s]H‘cimoii before us is tw'onty inches, that 
of a female, nearly twenty-throe.” 

Mr. Yarreirs descri])tiou is as follows ; 

“ The beak is bliiisli Idaek, darkest in ( (hwir towards tlio point, 
the cere yt*l]ow% tlu' irides generally yidlow ; 1)ut as the common 
I3uzzard, and iiub^ed all the Buzzards, art^ subject to consider- 
able variation in the colour of their ]>Iumage, the irides are 
observed to vary also, j (resenting some ndhr* nee to tlio prevail- 
ing tone of tlio eohnir of the feathers. liie a[>])er j^art ot the 
head, occi])ut, and cheeks, pale brown, streaked longitudinally 
with darker brown ; tlie whole of tlio back, wing coverts, upper 
tail coverts, and u})])er surface of the tail leatiiers, dark clove 


^ wings ef two s]H'ciincns iu Ooloncl Tv tier s collection, measure 
Ki'Iio, and 16 inches respeeiively. 
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brown, the latter barred with lighter brown, the feathers of the 
former named parts having lighter coloured edges ; the wing 
primaries, brownish black ; the chin and throat, almost white ; 
front of the neck, breast, under wing coverts, belly and thighs, 
greyish white, spotted and streaked with brocoli brown ; under 
tail coverts, white ; under surface of the tail feathers, gi'oyish 
white, barred transversely with dark wood brown ; legs and toes 
yellow ; the claws black.” 

As it seems most essential to afford observers in the Hills, 
the utmost assistance possible, in doteriuiniiig, whether any of 
the Buzzards that tliey may obtain, regally belong to this 8})ecies 
or not, I proceed further "to quote larg(‘iy from Mr. Macgilliv- 
ray’s admirable history of British lairds. 

The following are his eharaebTs of tlie species : 

** Male, with the upp(‘r parts, dee]) brown, the feathers mar- 
gined with paler, the lower parts, yrllowisli-wliite, ^^itll longi- 
tudinal, oblong, brown spots, the tail with numerous brown and 
pale bands. Female*, de(q> blown above, and beiu^ath the 
throat streaked with whitish, llie hreast s]»otted with the same. 
Young, with the featliors margine<l witli light red. 

He gives the following (letaihal description of the male, 
female, and young. 

Male. The wings are largo ami rpund(*d, with twenty-five 
quills, tlio first four primaritjs ahriipth^ cut out on the inner 
web, the first six attenuates] on the outer ; the first quill four 
inches shorter than the third, wliieh is longest, hut exce(*ds the 
fourth only by ono-twelftli of an iiieli, llio fifth very little 
shorter, the second int<‘rmediate between the fifth and sixth, the 
first equal to the eighth. The* tail is rather long, l»roa(l, and 
slightly rounded, tlio middle feather being about three quarters 
of ail inch longer than (lie lateral. 

The bill is black, at the base greyish blue, its soft margins 
at the base, yellow, tin? cere and hare .spa(‘e over the eyiJ, groeii- 
ish-yellow; the iridos, }>rowiiisli yellow ; tlie feed, bright yellow, 
the claws black, tinged with blue at tlio base, geu(*ral 

colour of the upper parts is umber brown, glossed with a tinge 
of purple; hut on the head and himl neck streaked with 
yellowish- white, the bases and margins of tlio feathei*s Ixdug of 
that colour. Tlie feathers of the l)ael; and wings with the 
margins pale, or brownish-grey ; they and the scajnihirs barred 
with white in their conceale<l parts, tlich}is(‘H of *dl being white, 
which becomes apparent on tlie lined m^ck when they are raised ; 
the upper tail coverts are barred with whitish. The primary 
quills are brownish-black towanls the end, the sooondarios brown, 
a great part of the inner webs towards the base white, barred 
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with brown, the bars more extended on the secondaries. The 
tail is marked with ten or twelve brown bars, alternating with 
others of a pale greyish-brown, the tips whitish. The cheeks 
and sides of the neck are yellowish- white, with brown lunar or 
oblong markings ; the throat, fore-neck, and middle of the breast 
yellowish-white, with the shafts brown ; the ground color of 
the other parts the same, but each feather with an oblong, brown, 
longitudinal mark ; the lower tail coverts barred, the feathers of 
the legs tinged with redhsh, and barred or patched mth brown. 
The lower wdngs-coverts yellowish- white, spotted and barred 
with brown ; and tlie white of the inner webs of the primaries 
forming a conspicuous patch. 

Length to end of tail inches ; extent of wings, 40 ; wing 
from flexure, lG*d ; tail, 0 ; bill along tlie ridge, I'SS, along the 
edge of lower mandible, ; tarsus, ; hind toe 0*74, its 
claw 1 ; second toe, 1, its claw, 1*08 ; third toe l*oo ; its claw, 
0*84; fourth toe, 1, its claw, 0*581. 

Female. The female is considerably larger than the male, 
and altliough similar in colouring, diiiers in several respects. 
The colors of the bill, iris, and feed are the same as in the male. 
The upper parts are of a darkiT and more uniform brown, the 
bases of the featliers dull grey; an<l only white on the hind- 
neck ; tlio wliitish bands on the scapulars more obscure. The 
wings and tail are colored as in the male, onlj^ the last brown 
bar, on the latter, is mu(;h broader than the rest. The pre<lomi- 
nant color of the lower parts is <‘hocolate-brown; but the 
cheeks ami throat are streaked with dull brownish- white, the 
fore-iieek obscurely, the middle of tlie breast couspicuously, 
trausversely spotted or burred with yellowish white, intermixed 
with reddish ; the iiiiKT and anterior f> Mil hers of the legs barred 
with brown isli-red ; the lower tail-c(^N<‘rts white, barred with 
brown, tlie lower surface of tlie wing in the male, but much 
darker, the white patch, coiiscqueutly, nioiv conspicuous. 

L(mgth to cud of tail, '22 inches; exi<*nt of wing, G1 ; wing 
from flexure, 17 ; tail, n*75 ; bill along the ridge, 1*58; tarsus, 
8 ; first toe, 1, its claw, 1*25 ; secoud toe, dl, its claw, 1*25 t 
third too, 1*5, its (*law, 1*G8; fouidh toe. I ds, its claw, 0*83. 

Another individual^ shot in Aberdeenshire, in May, 1817, was 
siniilar to the above ; the wliolo upper Burla(H\ rich brown ; on 
the upper part of the back, the feathers laterally margined with 
light ferruginous, the scapulars aud wing eovia-ts with that 
colour and white ; the primary quills nearly black, glossed with 
purple toward the end ; the secondarios nearly of the general 
tint ; all with the inner webs edged with white, and bar^ 
with a deeper shade of brown ; on its lower surface, the wing 
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much lighter, there being a white patch, including part of the 
inner webs of the five outer quills ; the coverts barred with 
white, their ground colour being, toward the base, liglit ferrugin- 
ous, toward the end deep brown ; the tail deep brown, barred 
with greyish and reddish, or marked with alternate bars of 
brown and brownish grey, the last dark bar being the broadest, 
and the tips reddish-white ; nine dark bars on the middle, and 
ten on the lateral feathers ; on the lower surlaoo the prevailing 
colour brown, of a lighter shade than the upper; on the forc- 
neek spotted, on the breast barred, with white ; the tibial feathers 
brown, tipped with ferruginous. 

Length, 21*5 inches; oxt<ait of wings, 50. 

These dilferences between the adult male, and tlie adult 
female, I have found to be very constant, although individuals 
of each sex vary considerably. 

Vartatioxs. Males vary, in having the wliite of the lower 
parts, more or less Gxten<led, and the stn‘aks and spots of greater 
or less breadth. Sometinn^s the white is so extended on both 
surfaces, that it might bo said to f<>riu tlio ground colour, wliieh 
is then merely spotted with hrown. FiMiiales dilfer also in tlio 
extent of the white spots and bars beneatli, but they are always 
darker and more uiiifonnly coloured tlian tlio males. Grreat 
differences are observed in tlie number of the seulella, and I 
have seen a male, wliieh had none on the lure pari oj* tlio tibia, 
it having been covered with small scales. AVleai the featliers 
are old, they hecoiiio very ragged and pointed, eliange from deep 
glossy biwvii to greyish -brown, with tin* edgos yellowish or 
even whitish-brown; so that individuals in tills state, secun very 
diffc*ront from those of wliieh the jduinage is fresh, and in those 
which are moulting, tlie contrast between tlio old and now 
feutliors is very conspicuous. 

Young. A male sliot in October, baving its plumage com- 
plete, and known to be a young ]>ird by the soilnt'ss and vas- 
cularity of its bones, was as follows : 

The ex*re and soft margins of the bill gre.enisli-yollow, the iris 
hazel, the tarsi and toes,y(dlow with a tinge orgiviui, tie* liills and 
claws black. The uppfT part of tlio head, and the hind-neck aro 
dark brown, longitudinally streaked witli ytdlowisli-wliitc, tho 
lateral margins of the feathers being of tiiut colour. The r(‘st 
of the upper parts deep brown, glossed with ])urplc, all the 
feathers laterally margined with light-r»»d ; tln^ scai>iihirs and 
some of the largo wing-coverts, witli several bantls or\vlate on 
their inner webs, of which tlio edge is mottled with reddish. 
The hind part of the back is of a uuilorm dark brown ; but tho 
upper tail coverts are barred with light rod. The primary 
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quills are brownish black, with the outer webs tinged with grey 
toward the end, the inner white from the base to beyond the 
middle, and having several irregular dusky bands. Tail banded 
with brownish-grey and blackish brown, there being ten bands 
on the middle feathei*s, and twelve on the outer, the last dark 
baud little larger tlian the next, the tips whitish. The sides of 
the head and throat are yc'llowisli white streaked with brown ; 
the rest of the low^r parts y el lowisli wliite, longitudinally marked 
with oblong brown spots, the sides cliiefly brown ; the lower 
tail-(’overts with a brown spot ; tlie pluiiifige of the legs and 
tarsi irn»g\darly baixled with brown and light red. The dull 
light red edgings of tlie feathers are characteristic of the young, 
as is also the case in the Sparrow-Hawk, Merlin, and many 
otlier speci(*s. 

A l\*niale of the some age, differs chiefly, in having less white 
on the lower parts, the breast being of a nearly uniform brown, 
altliougli on many of tlie foatliers, there are large reddish-white 
spots. The featlnu's of the legs and tarsi are variegated with 
brown, Avliite, and light red, as are those of the abdomen, and 
the lower tail-coverts y(dlowish, barred witli browm. 

Ihtoc/KKss WITH M ATI' JUT Y. — At tlie next inoidt, the bird 
assumes a more uniform browm colour on the upper parts, the 
light red markings becoming light brown, or browmish-wliite. 
It appears that, as it advances in age, the marginal white of 
the featlicTS extends, unfil the low'er parts in the males become 
nearly wdiite, there la ing merely an oblong browm spot on 
each featli(T, and the whitt* pnnlominab-s over the brown on the 
n])]>or parts. In tiie ibrnules, siiiiiiar ehanges take ]daee, but 
the low'er [tarts are ahvays more brown than in the males. I 
have seen some iiulividiuds that had tie' [tluiuage wdiite, with 
the exee[»ti()u of the ([uills,tall and some obi, )ug spots on the upper 
parts and breast. It thus ap[)ears tiuU n* first the colors of 
the ]>luinag<‘ are darki'r than wdieu the oinl has attained matu- 
rity, and that tin' w'hite [uedomiiiates ovt r thebrowTi in old age ; 
but it luusl bo <*on fessed that sullieienlly corrf'ofc observations 
have not btM'ii niado on this subjeet, and that much remains 
to he done, b.efori* the variations of cohe\ \n the s]>eeies, are 
wi‘11 uinha\stood. The iris, in young hi rd.s i> brown, in adult 
birds yellow. 

Mr." Ttaniuiiick states, that in adult individuals, the upper 
parts, tlio neek and breast, are dark browui ; the throat and 
bi'lly brownish grey but variegated with s[)ots of a darker 
brown, the tail with twelve transverse bands, the bill lead- 
colour, tlie c(‘ro, iris and feet yellow. Very old individuals, 
he says, have the plumage very deep brown, or chocolate colour, 
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the throat whitish with small longitudinal brown streaks, some 
white transverse bands on the belly, and yellowish bands towards 
the abdomen. The young of the year, according to him, have 
the general colour light brown, variegated with wliitish and 
yellowish, the throat white with longitudinal spots, the feathers 
of the breast bordered with white, the middle of the belly whitish, 
with large longitudinal oval or cordate spots. Birds of this 
latter kind, I think, are old males, those descaibod in the greced- 
ing sentence, old females. 


44 BIS. Buteo Desertorum, Daudin. 

The Ai* RICAN Buzzvrd. 

Bufeo lxt(firpnfn\ Jenlon, 

,, C((p(nixi}<^ SchJpgpl. 

,, Ctrfcn'-ii<^ Lo VndL Jhh)\ 

Falco VtdjjtHKK, Livid, 

I have already ventured to expre.^s some doubts as to tlio 
occurrence of Bufvo Vtdf/firis in India, and it is certain that 
whether this species does or does not occur, tlie ])resent specio.s 
figured by Jerdon as lin/irvHlvr (111. In. ( )rn. plate 27,) 
which is common in tlio Himalayas, is the om* tliat in most 
Indian eolleetiuns, does duty for it. This is tlc' speci^js wdiicli 
Dr. Jerdon describes at ])agc‘ of the Binls of I iidia,” when lie 
mentions tlio specimen sliot in tin* Ncilglicrrios ; this is tlio species 
to which belong speciimns obtained in (’uslum*reby Dr. Jerdon, 
and given to Colonel Tytlcr jind myself, ]»y liini, as //. Vtd(/f(ri'< ; 
and this also, is certainly tlie sp(M‘i<*s of which iJr. Stewart ol)- 
taiiied specimens near Mu.ssouric*, (ridv Mr. BhjlFs rvmarh'i^ 
already quoted, pa(fv 201 ) Ihougli J cannot assert tliat he may not 
have j)rocure<l others of tin? true Ji. Vahjari'^. Wlidher this 
Indian species, bo really identical with U, Besortonim, Daudin ; 
and B. Cirfv/rsix, Le Vaill. Juu., figure ‘d liy Mr. Bree as B, 
TacharduH, Daudin, 1 cannot j>retend* to say. In this identifi- 

* My own private hclit f is, that ours is a Iar;^er bird, Lavard p^ives the 
wng of the Soutlt African s|M‘cies, as 11 indies. For comjinrison, I quote ins 
descrijitiou &c. 

“ Upper parta brown ; eiwdi feather having pale edges, and a black shaft. 
Head, pale tulvous, streaked wdth brown. Wing feathers dark brown. Tail 
feathers fulvous, inclined to rufous, and narrowly bamnl with brown ; the 
broadest bar at the tip. Under parts, pale fulvous ; almost white on the 
chin and throat ; streaKed ou the two latter, aud blotched ou the fortnor 
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cation I merely follow Mr. Gurney, admittedly the best autho- 
rity in such matters. I quote his remarks on the subject from 
the Ibis. (1862, p. 361.) 

“ I have myself no doubt that the “ Tachard’’ of Le Vaillant, 
and consequently the Buteo Tachardm of Daudin, is identical 
with Peniis apirorm^ a siiecies which I have twice received from 
the colony of Natal.” 

Most ornithologists have erroneously attributed the name of 
Buteo tacharduH of Daudin, to the Lesser Buzzard of South 
Africa, for wliich M. Des Murs now suggests the new specific 
apjxdlation of Butro dela/audi. This is, as it seems to me, 
unnecessary ; for 1 cannot hut think, that this small Buzzard is 
tho “ Kougri” of Lo Yaillant, (Buteo of Daudin,) 

the description and figure of wliich appear to me to agree with 
the species now under consideration in all points except one, 
namel 3 % that the cere and hill are both described as 3 'ellow, 
instead of the cere c;////. But may not this have been a mere 
hipHus calami of the author, copi(‘d by the artist into his draw- 
ing, which was probahly^ made from a skin, of which the bill 
•was fadeil, or (as is IrcHpumtl}' the cas(^ in skins, brought from 
hot countries) in wliich tlie hornj' covering of the upper mandi- 
ble had shelled oif I*' 

8 uch at least sec'ins to me the juobabiliD', and with that 
view, I consid(‘r the small Buzzard of South Africa, as entitled 
to the si>ecilie name descriiu'atn, 

M. Des Murs expresst's a strong opinion, that the small 
Buzzard of South Afri(‘a, is si>i‘cificall\’ distinct, from that of 
North Africa, (Bated Cirtensin of the “ lv\]doration de B 
Algerie,’') but the only ditferem*e 1 can ]MU’t'eive between them 
is, that the South Afn<an bird is u^uall^' less rufous, and is 
somewhat paler on the brea>t, wliieh are hardh' suilieient 
grounds for a s]K‘eifi<‘ distiiietiou. 

Tln^ geograpliical range of Batco C'rtca-sis^ (even if it be 
distinct Irom its South Afrieaii Congener* i> still veiy extensive, 


with brown. Thif^hs rufous, faiutlv bloU-lu'd with fulvous. Tout feathers 

I Mile fulvous. Lui^th i' S" ; wiu'X, 1 1" ; tall, 7." In.lr> u-llow." Fully adult 

jirds beeouie tbix>y^huut, (>f a deep rufous brown, blotched witii dark mark- 
iju’^s. In thissta<j;e they constitute Le Vailluiiit s speeies, cidltd Le JRougH, 
Oisd- Af, PI. 17: * 

1 may add that a particularly fino male, unquestionably B, Dcserfontm^ 
from South Alrica, now in Colonel Ty tier's iimseiun, measured— Length 
2*2, wing 14 o, tail 8 38, tarsus 2’5, feathered in front for one iiieb. In 
plumage it greatly resembled some of our Himalayan birds, but,^ was muck 
smaller than ang of these, Personalbs I feel by no means satisfied that our 
Indian bird is . 
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as it is found generally in North Africa, from Mogador to 
Egypt ; and it also occurs in European Turkey, in Soutliom 
Russia on the Volga, at Smyrna, at Erzeroum, in Madras, and 
in Nepal. 

The Indian specimens wliich I have seen, and also that from 
Erzeroum, are less rufous and more chocolate coloured, especi- 
ally on the under parts, than more western spocimonB. This 
darker form of colouring, would seem to be as worthy of specific 
distinction, as the paler breasted rn(ie of vSonth Africa, and it 
has been figured and described, as distinct, by ]\Ir. Jordon, in his 
* Illustrations of Indian Ornithology,’ (pi. 27,) under the title 
of But 00 ruJiro)itor, 

M. Des Murs well remarks, that Butoo Cirfou.shs is closely 
allied to the largo rul'ous Buzzard of North Eastern Africa, 
South Eastern Europe and Asia.” 

The present sjH'cics, (I mean tliq Indian race,) so far as I 
yet know, is confined to the Ntilgln Tries, and the Himalayas. 
Avery large number of specimens from the Himalayas, liave 
passed through my liamls, and tliougli I liave never shot one 
myself, the l>ird appears to bo not uncommon anywhere in 
these Hills from Mnrree to Darjeeling. 

In size, they a}»pcarto dilfrr liille‘ from tlio common Buzzard 
of Europe, though tlieir form semns somewhat shnubTor, but 
the vings wliieli reach to or very near to, tin* (‘iid ot the tail, 
are proportionally longer I think. Lbirortunatfiy, European 
writers as a rule, give very finv dinionsions, and 1 (*annut there- 
fore be sure in regard to this latter point. 

Mr. Yarrell gives the wing of tin* female European Buzzard, 
at inciies ; tliose of two s]>eeimcns in my eolleetious mea- 
sure lo and Jo*l, and of two in Colonel Ty tier’s, and 15, 

wiiile the wings of the j»resent spech's, nn\‘isuio from 15*5 in 
males, iJj> to 17*0 in females. l)r. Jfr’c^e, wliose figure, ioloruhtif 
well ueeords with some of my sjieciiuens, gives the wing as only 
14*5, but none of tlic numerous liidiaii exam]>l(‘s tliat I have 
examined, have had the wings so short. 1 nob^ tliat Dr. Bree 
correctly represents, fp. 07, Yol. I.) tlici wings as ncaijliing to 
the end of the tail ; while in Jerdon's figure (a])ove rt‘f(*rre(i to) 
they are drawn out of position, the eaipal joint being advaiuHid 
too high upon tlie neck, and the ti})s of tile wings falling consi- 
derably short of the end of the* tail. 

Besides the greater lengtli of wing^, tliis sp(?cies apj)(airs to 
difler from the orjmmon Buzzard, in tii(3 prevailing rufous cha- 
racter of its under surJaco. U'liere is olten a yHlovv tinge in 
these j)arts, in B, Vulfuris^ and the tibial and tarsal plumes are 
banded reddish, but in no specimen of the coiuniou Buzzard 
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that I have yet soen, or can fin. I describ ^d, does there appear 
that predominance of rufous, which characterizes the present 
species. Again, the adult of this species, (herein resembling 
Fer().r) always has the outer webs of the second to the sixth or 
seventh primary, .vfrrrod above the emarginations, and this 
would not ap]>oar to ]>o tlio case in B, Viihjark. From B, 
Fvrox^ its smaller size distinguishes it ; the wings in this latter 
species varying fi’oin and u[) wards in miles, to fully 19 

indies in large females. The feet and claws too are smaller, 
and wliile in no instauoo hava^ I found the tarsus of Fitrox less 
than 0 * 2 , (and it is no less than '1*7 in one large female now 
before me) in no instance have I found the tarsus of the present 
species to ex(!eed *i‘9, and in the males it often barely exceeds 
2*7. lam aware tliat llree gives tlie tarsus ‘1 ; but in no one, out 
of 21 Indian kilh^d specimens, has it exceeded 2*9 scant. 

Mr. (hiriK^v, quot»Ml by Tlr. llree says: The appearance of 
tliis bird when aliv(\ is less lieavy and mort^ elegant than that 
of B. Vuhfftri^, ]My living s})“cimen, wliu-h was dull brown 
when I bought it a year ago, has moulted into a ridi rufous 
plumage, and one that was {iliv(^ in the Zoological idardens, a 
lew years ago, underwent a similar changfx'^ 

This biivl of ^Ir. durney's, is described as having ‘‘ the crown 
of tlio head, back, and scajnilars a dark ashy brown, eadi feather 
having a narrow streak of brown down tlie c*entre, shadowed 
witli a rusty redd’ Tin* tail, tibial and tarsal are fi- 

gimnl an uniform dark einnamoii red. ** Tlie cere, feet and tarsi,’^ 
Mr. Gurney tells us, “are lemon yellow, and the iris is some- 
times alight hazel, and sometimes yellow, probably assuming 
tli(‘ latter colour as the bird advances in age : a similar variation, 
which exists in tlu! iris of tlic! common L>u/>/ard, is, liowever, not 
always n^ftTahlo to age, as 1 have asc rtained by exiierienee. 
d’hcbill is d.ark lead colour, but soniewlKii ligliter adjoining the 
throat and <’ere." 

Tlie ])lumage of our TTimalnyan birtl>, varies most remark- 
ablv, but no single spi'einuui that I hav»‘ yd fN(‘en, agrees rcry 
cl()S(‘ly with eitlicr Dr. Ih-ee's ligure, or aii\ description of .ff. 
Ih'svrfovuin or />. CirfrHsi>i to Avbieh I have 

( )no (‘oninion t\'[)e plumage is as follows. 1 lie whole of the 
top of tb(‘]u‘a(l, occiput, nape and back of the nvck dark brown, 
(th(‘ shafts almost blaelG ixicli feather more or less narrowly maj- 
giiK'd at the sid(‘s, (ned at the (‘xtremo tips) with bright rufous 
iawn. The iiiterseapular region similar, but a still darker 
brown, often glossed with purple and but little of the rufous 
showing, o^\iug to the close overlapping of the feathers, leaving 
little but their tips visible. The middle of the back deep hair 
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bro^vn, the nimp and upper tail coverts very pure, d(3ep, cinna- 
mon rufous, mth conspicuous white sliafts. Tlie central tail 
feathers, a slightly paler cinnamon rufous, somewliat iiiliiscated 
towards the margins, and with freckled and mottled traces of a 
single, broad, subteriuiiial, umber brown, transverse ]>ar. Tlie 
lateral tail feathers similar, but, with the subtenninal bar 
somewhat better marked, and riiiming up the outer margins 
for an inch or so, and paling ou th<3 iumu’ webs towards the 
bases. (One specimen in this stage lias two or tliree, mueli 
abraded, uumoulted feathers in the tail, tliese have a dirty 
yellowish white ground, tingl'd with eiiiuaiuou towards tlie ti])s, 
Avhicli for the terminal one ineli, an* dull hair brown, abovo 
which are traces of tlireo or four, wavy, irr<‘gular, more or b‘ss 
mottled, quarter iii(‘]i, traiisv(‘rse bars of tin* sanu‘ eolour.) 
The wings and seapulars are iiiiibrr ]m*o\vii, many of tlie feaibi*rs 
with a all the shorlor sc'apulars, and losstu’ 

coverts, margined, exetpt (piite at the tips, with bi’ight rufous, 
or in some, rufous fawn. I’lie outer w*'i)s of t]i<‘ s**eoiid, and 
succeeding primarirs, abov’C tin* (‘luarginatioiis, are silv<T grey, 
tinged, an<l in some eases freeklet], and mottled, witli <*innamou 
rufous, and tic* white on the up})er snrfari*s, of iho wo]»s of 

all the later jniinarie'^, and most of tie* s(M-()ndaries, rej)lae(*d liy 
the same erdoiir, witli whif*]i ev(‘ii the earlier ]>riniaries arc 
tinged. The ear covert^ are fulvous wlut*‘, ('aeli leather witli a 
dull, rufous ]>ro\vn, s]i:ii‘t ^tri[)t^ Tle-re is a dai'k lu’owii eliei*k 
stripe from the has * of the low^u’ mandiide, running under tlio 
ear coverts, and this is more or less distinctly marked, in every 
stage of idiimage, Tlie ehiu and tliroat ar»‘ y«‘llo\visli white, 
tlie ieathei’s with narrow dark hrowu shaft slrij>es. The whole 
of the breast, and upjw r al>domeii is Inilly wiiite, lh»* sliafts 
rufous, an < I the feathers of tlie sides of t he In-cast, wit h hiv)ad, 
rather pale, and somewliat hrowni.di, rulous centres, 'rin* lower 
portion of the abdomen, vent. Hanks, tihial and tarsal ]>lnmes, 
ricli huTUgiiioos, dci^pe^t <m the tilual ]iliini(’s whi<*h an* <ia.rk 
shafted, and on the lower ahdomeii somewhat mottled with 
rufous, or in some* yellowisli whit**, d’lie lower tail eoverts are 
■wliite, altogetljcr unharred, greyi^ii towards tie* tij>s, yellowish 
towtirds the bases ; the axiilaries, and the greater portion oi* tho 
wing lining, l>right einiiamon rufous, some of the larger low<‘r 
coverts, however, being mingled decji brown and deeji ferru- 
ginous. 

Ill another tyj/e, the gf*neral appcaraiu'c of wliose u])per 
surlace closely resembles that abov(5 deseribed, the rum[) and 
upper tall eoverts are deej> ]>uq3lish umb<*r brown, only narrowly 
margined with fenaiginous. The central tail feathers are dull 
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brovmisli groy, sliglitly tingod with I’ufous tlie shafts, with 
from seven to eight moderately broad, transverse, hair brown 
bars, broavlest at the ti})s, when) the terminal bar may be nearly 
three-qinjrkTS of an imh bixjad, and narrowest towards the 
bas(^s of tlie ’feathers, wliere they may be about three-eighths of 
an iiH.h; the latc'ivil i'eatliers arc similar, but the grey of the inner 
webs is less ting:<‘d wil.li brown, and sliglitly more rufescent. 
Tlie silver grey on Ihe oui< r webs of tlie primaries, is replaced 
by as]]y l)rown, end the bright rufous mottling there, and 
tiniing of tlu' inner wel)s of lln^ (piills, by dingy rufous buff, or 
dull fulvous. The oliin is wbitisii, tb(i feathers Avith dull, dark 
bronm, (*eiitral striiies, and the Avbole of the rest of the lower 
j)nrts a dull uniform umbcT brown, (in some speeimeiis sulfused 
with ferruginous,) tlu' ieatlie?*s of the breast (iiid up])er abdomen, 
narrowly, and not very eons])U‘U()uslv, inargiiiod with a dingy 
rufous buif, or j)ale ferruginous, and tin* tibia! and tarsal plumes, 
and low<Ttail (!overts s])otte(l, or iniperfeelly baiT(‘(l, with dingy 
fulvous or rub 'seeiit white. The axiliaries and wing lining, are 
a dee]) hair brown, more or less mottled, and margined, with 
huTugiiunis, the amount of whi*‘h, varies very greatly, in speci- 
mens of tills tyjie. 

A tliird type, has the broA^m of the upper surface exceedingly 
dark, and the rufous edgings of the b'utliers more ferruginous ; 
tlie riini]^ and U])per tail eo\a*rts d(‘(‘]> ihoeolato brown, Avith a 
ri(h pur])le gloss, and no trace of rufous t'dgings. The tail some- 
Avlial as in tiu' last, but inueli inori^ sti'ougly tingod Aviih ferru- 
ginous, Avitli one hugi‘, bn'ininal, blackish iu-owii band, and aboA'o 
this, (Mglit or nine wry narroAV, and irregular, AvaAy, transverse 
bars of the sroiK' colour, but paling to'^ards tin* bases of the 
feailnu's. 1 j\‘1oav, tb<.‘ Avholc breast, axillav;- sides, Hanks, tibial 
and tarsal })lune s intt'use huTuginous, I . .-hi<‘st and most /ves/// 
on the (jciitre of the breast, diM^pest an*] tirut'd with chocolate 
in the tibia! and tiirsal fcatbiTs. H lii' Ic'h (u‘ llu‘ abdoimai, 
vent, and lower tail covitIs, ^>ollowisli or ru ’ \ w hite, more or less 
d('ns(‘ly bamled, or moiflcd, in tAviu spots, a\:!'i d<'cp Icrrnginous, 
(Avbicli in si'ine spi'i imens, so far pr^doniii' tliat it might 
more propcnly bi' calh^d the ground colour, nd tlie white the 
barring,) Avbich in sojne is bright and rusty , ;oul in otliiU’S 
deep, and tinged Avitli umber, or elioeolato. Some s])eemiens 
liave the heads palm* ‘than I have di scribed, and in tln^si' the 
foiH'heads, an ill-defined stri'ak over the eyix the ear coverts, 
chin, and throat arc nearly i>ure Avhite, all the ftathers,'hoAvever, 
having dark shafts. Where this is tlie case, the whole tone of 
eoloiuhig is sonu'Avhai paler, than I have above described, but 
nil the s])eciiiieiis that 1 have yet examined, ai-e referable to, or 
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are clearly iiitemiedlate between one or other of these three 
types, that I have attempted to sketch. 

Of the nidification of this species in India, I as yet know 
nothing ; Dr. Bree tells us that “ aeeordiiig to M. Favicr, it nests 
among the rocks, and the male takes its turn in sitting. It 
seems a pity that M. Favier was not a little more (?oiumuni(^a- 
tive. He sent an egg, alleged to belong to tin's spt^eies, (no 
particulars are voiulisafed of how, wluni, or wlnne it was obtain- 
ed) in regard to which, Dr. Bree who ligurc's it, nniiarks, tlait “it 
bears a strong n'seniblance to the egg of the I Hack Kite?, but it 
is a little more pointed, and has the givaind colour a creamy 
white, wliile that of tlie former has a gn'^niisli tinge?.'" Accor- 
ding to the figure, the (gg is a broad oval, a good deal com- 
pressed towards one end, is .sj)aringty blotched, and spotted, 
with a sort of burnt umber brown, and measures 2*17 by 1*8. 


Ko. 45 . Buteo Ferox.* Gmelin. 

The Long Bi /zard. 

This large and handsome Buzzard brernls in great mimlxTS, 
in March and Airib in the N. W. Bunjub, the lowtu* hills of 


* lk 'jj;o Fiau'ix. 
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tlie N. W. Himalayas, and Kaslimeer. East of tlio Jheelum, 
so far as I have yet been able to gather, very few pairs remain 
to breed in the plains. 


(Eight malvH and females measured and weighed.) 

Wales. Tlu; liril, or 3nl ;ni(l ‘Itli primaries the longest. Tlie 1st is from 
3*9 to 6'21 shorter, the 2inl froTii ()'(S2 to I T, and tlie 3rd from ()*d to 0 43, 
shorter. Exterior lail featlters, t»2 to 0*8S, shorter than interior ones. 

Eeinales, Tlie 3rd, 4th, or 5th primaries the longest. The 1st is from 
4*2 to 5*5 shorter, tlie 2nd, from 1*15 to 2, and the 3rd, from 0*15 to 0*0, 
shorter. Exterior tall feathm's ()'7 to 1*3, shorter than interior ones. 

])ks(* 1 {ii»tion. ((fa rerj/fne male, in. the light stage of plumage, shot 
on the ] \th Januarjf, 1807.^ 

dags and Feet. A din^y, rather jiale lemon yellow ; a row of larf'c trans- 
■V(‘rsi‘ scutii*, on tin* front of the tar>UN, helow the feathered portion, nearly to 
tin* foot; a row ot* *^till larger transv(‘rse seuta*. at the hael; of the taisus, 
from the loot to about halt* way up; three, four and fi\e seaitje at tip of toes, 
rest ol* scutellation reticulate, well marked, with the small j)lates rather 
convex; claws black, Avell curved, sharp; inner edp* of mid toe claw much 
dilated. 

J rides. Brownish yellow. Ed^es of lids, and .small hare shelf above eye, 

dusky i^r(*euish. 

EilL I pper mandible at junction with cere, and base of lower mandible, 
bnnvnish plambeoiis; tips of both mandibles horny bUv'k, ^ape more yellow; 
cere yellowush ; 4 ’ret‘n. 

Tongue, ^loderato, ih^^hy, entire, hastate, obtuse tipped, ciliated or finely 
serrati'd on ])i>st(‘rior margin, 

Plumaok. Lores thickly clothed with tiny white feather^, with "rcatly’ 
elongated, naki*d, dark brown or black, liair-like >hafis, some of which, af 
usual, curve up, over the nostrils and front of foreheail. while the rest point 
down oviU’ et)mmissun*, some being sloped aw ay ovio* the gape. Orbits foa- 
then*d whiti'. A trace ol* a very narrow d.n*k browm .stivak, just above the 
bare shelf of the e\e ; the Avhole of the fon-iuM 1, crow*ii and occiput, a pale 
sandy hrown, tin* feathers shafted darker, and with more or less wliite at the 
base, which show^< through more or less in dill'; rent places, most, in a ])atcli 
above ea(*h nostril and slightly above each e; - . and Icc^t on tlu* erown. 
!Na])e and back of the neck, a somewhat darkei ' rown, very much mottled 
with wdiite, owing to a great deal of tlie ha^al p* itions of the leathers showing 
through. Uppi'i* l»aelv, sea]>iilars, ami hvsser wing ^ <w,t(s ,i ^o^t ofuinher brown ; 
somewhat vnfons on the h-sser seajmlars, whieli wob the li'atbers (d*tlie upper 
back, ari‘ faintly, while the lesser eoxerts are l\ . margined with riilbus 

or pale rufous brown, 'fhe low'er and middle bac!.. and rmnj). are a ne.irly 
uniform uml>er brovn. 'flu* uj)])er tail coverts are j i' i. tiie tip-^ and exterior 
w(bs, much mottled, blotched, or imiierfeetly l>arred, v.'dt b!id\ or pale rufous. 
Tail featlu'rs uu^ber brovu. narrowly tipjied paler, t’eiun* feathers with, 
tra<-t‘s of id)oui eight darker, and souiewdial waivy, traHsveiN(‘, hrowm ham, 
Avith tin* iuters})aees, (s[nVially on the inner w'eb) near tin* shafts, mot- 
tled with ]>ale rufous, or fulvous white, all the lateral tail leathers, with 
llu* greaha* portions of tin* inner webs, white, ineom])ku*ly barred towards the 
ti])s,^with wavy blotches of brown and pale rufous. Tlie three exterior, on 
eacli side, with some whilt- on the outer webs, also at the bases, and beyond 
lids an inch or so of mottling or freckling, with pale rufous, chieily close to 
the shaft. On the dark ])ortioii of the exterior Avehs of all, there are in a 
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Bw&i; ihe oold season, they swam all over the N. W. P.> 
the Punjab, and E^pootana, making their way far down into 
Central India, ihroughout Oudh, and into Behar, but although,, 
as Jerdon says, they are found much in low cultivated lands, 
especially irrigated fields, edges of jheels, &o., (where they prey 
mostly on Progs) their winter quarters, par excellence, is in the 
half desert tracts of Northern and Western India, amongst the 
interminable colonies of the Desert Eat, ( GerheUus Enjihronrim) 
which is unquestionably their favourite food. In these localities, 
they occur during the winter in surprising numbers ; a dozen 
may be seen sit^g within a circle of half a mile, and fifty 
counted in a morning’s ride. Directly, however, the hot weather 
begins to set in, their numbers decrease, and by the first of 
April, all, but solitary stragglers, have retreated northwards, to 
the Himalayas, or westwards, across the Sutledge. 


good light, faint tnicos of darker bars. The medium wing eovertH, are a uni- 
form, hut rather pale, umber brown, palest n>wards the edges, while the winglct 
and greater coverts are an equally uiiiforin, but rather darker shade, thecoverU 
with traces of paler tippings. 

The first five primaries (of which the 3rd, 4th and 6th are emarginate on the 
outer webs) are grey on the outer webs, except the last two, just IkjIow their 
larger coverts, where they arc a nither j»ale nmlx'r brown. Tlicy are all five 
conspicuously emarginate or notched on the inner webs, on which, below these 
emarginations or notches, they are nearly bhick, while alx)ve these, they are 
nearly pure white, with only a little j>riie brown, running along the sbatl. 

The rest of the primaries and secumdaries, are <hirk brown on the outer webs, 
and tips ; and pure white, and pale brown temards the shafts, on the inner 
webs, with four or five rather ill-detined, and iueomplete, darker brown, trans- 
verse bars. The ear coverts, chin and throat are white, the leathers have pale, 
rufous brown shafts. There is a trace of an uniform, rufous brown streak 
from the posterior angle of the eye, along the tops of tlie ear coverts. The 
feathers from the base of the lower mandible, below the ear coveris, and behind 
them, with small central streaks of tlie pale rufous brown, as well as the 
shafts of that colour. The centre of the neck in front, and breast, white, the 
feathers with darker shafts, and many of them with linear, or narrowly, oval 
strefdis of rufous brown ftjwards the tips, these being most conspicuous on the 
lower part of the breast. A patch on eaidi side of neck, leathers rufous 
brown, dark shafted, margined rather narrowly, with fulvous white ; ccnlro 
and lower part of abdomen, vent and lower tail coverts, uiis]>oUed, yellowish 
ordirtyish white; sides uniform uml>er brown, with darker shafts and finable 
whitish marppns. Tbi^h coverts a still darker brawn, with a greyish bloom 
on one web m a good light, darker shafted, and mamned, with rufous above, 
and fulvous white towards the tarsus. Axillarfes bright rufous, somewhat 
mottled, and shafted, with umber brown. Lesser and median,* lower wing 
ODverta, pale rufous, to rufous white, with dark shafts, and a narrow rofotis 
blown stredc. Coverts beyond carpal joints, umbor brown, mottled, and 
biotidted with rufous. Greater lesser coverts, of primaries and secondaries, 
liSei^th^^niS^ towards the maigins, the finrner with white, 
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I have never seen or taken a nest myself^ but have had 
often described to me by others who have, as lai^ clumsy stkfc ; 
structures, placed usually, high up, in the fork of some largo" 
iree, and lined with hair, wool and rags. They lay usually, I ai% 
informed, three eggs, but many lay only two, and four are some** 
times found. The eggs that I have seen, said to belong to tbi,s 
species, appeared to me undistinguishable from large eggs of the 
common Kite. I did not, unfortunately, record an exact defr- 
cription, or the dimensions at the time, and my coUeotion con- 
tains no specimens at present. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following note of this bird’s 
breeding, in the neighbourhood of Find Dadan Khan, and Katas, 
in the oalt Range. 

“ Lays in the first and fourth weeks of March. Eggs two to 
three. Shape omto pyriform. Size, varies from 2-00 to 2’19 
inches in length, and 1*G6 inches in breadth. Colour greenish 
white, or white, blotched with red or claret brown, vary greatly. 
Nest large in trees, sticks lined with cotton, rags, &c., and 
daubed with mud.” 


Of their breeding in the valley of Kashmeer, he says, “ Lays 
in the fourth week of April. Eggs two in number, ovato pyri^ 
fornij measuring from 2*10 to 2*40 inches in length, and from 
*1*77 to 1*80 inches in breadth. Nest and eggs as in plains.” 

A pair or two may occasionally breed, well down into the 
plains, as in the case mentioned in the following note; but such 
an occurrence is quite exceptional. Mr. F. E. Blewitt says, 
‘‘ In 1845 and 1840 when at Buiichari Z. Gourgaon, I well 


remember seeing a pair of birds dui’iiig the two hot and rainy 
seasons. In a clump of high trees, to the left of the road, as 
you come from Pulwml, just near to Bunchari, there was one 
of remarkable size, of which each year they took possession, 
about May, reared their young, and with the young birds, 
departed in October. Tlie third year, as I was subsequently 
tohl, the tree was struck by lightning, and the birds kill^.” 

Of the breeding of this species in Pah stine, Mr. Tristram 
had the following remarks in the Ibis for 1805 — “ We found 
the nests, both on trees, and on rocks, generally on the latter. 
The complement of eggs is two, or three, generally the latter* 
The first nest we took was on Mount Carmel, on a rocky ledge^ 
easy of access, on MarcTi 22nd, and which contained three eggs. 
Quite fresh and beautifully marked; the last fresh eggs we 
found, were a pair near Mount Tabor on May Ist.^ The egp 
are of course larger than, but no way differently oolou^ fro% 
those of the Common Buzzed. Olie nest is Inrye, biri 
neatly made than those of the Eagles, and well lined wjtb 
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woollen rags.and the soft withered leaves of hull-rushes, and flags, 
and plastered with mud. The plumage of the Palestine speci- 
men is very rufous, and we shot breeding birds, both with and 
without the bars on their tails.” 

There seems now no reason to doubt, that our Indian species, 
named by Hodgson, and by Jerdon, is 

really identical, witli Fcmr of Gmelin, liujinns ot Kii]>pel, and 
Lovcunifi of Naumann. It occurs throughout northern and 
central India, in Atghanistan, and Persifi ; Pah'stim', and North 
Eastern Africa. Mr. (luriicy lias received speeiniens from the 
mouths of the Volga, and Ivadth* jirocured it in tlio Baikal, and 
Daurian districts of Asiatic Uussia, w]i<‘rc also he took scweral 
nests in April and May, the eggs of iliose taken in the latter 
month Ixang liar<l set. He gives tlu‘ dinuaisions of tlie largest 
and smallest of 19 eggs as by and 2 '4 by I'S'h 

There are two vtry distimd forms, so far as ])lu]iiage goes, 
which, as well as I am able yet to ju<lg<‘, an^ hoth referable to 
this s])eeies. Tlie dimensions are identit'al, and tlie shajie, and 
eontom* of wings, tall, hill, legs ami feet, are the same, but the 
plumage is so very widdy dilferent, that in tlic absence of 
clearly intermediate stage s, I eannot f(M-l pcrf'rrf/f/ eertjiin that 
both forms belong to one and tiu* same s}>eeios. iloreov(*r, 
while the one funii (tin? one nsnally lirown, and deseri])ed as 
Ihdro Caue^evnx and Fcro.r) oeeiirs in vast numbers all oviu' the 
North West Provinces, i^injah, and Ibgpootana, the other, 
wliieh I characterize(l in tlie ll»is as /'h//7oe/^7^s, no wln*r(', as far 
as I have yet aseerlained,oeeiir<, exce]>t as a mere straggler, (*ast 
of the Jumna, and is only ]4cntil'ul from alxait llansi<% north- 
wards and westwards. Xowlu n* docs it a]>pcar to la* so [)Ien- 
tiful as the otlier form, and to judge frr)m the plumage, hills and 
feet, if it reiilly be identical \\itli F it is the (>1<1 bird, and 
these we know in many .-pe«<iM.<^ extend their migrations consi- 
derably less than tin* young. J )r. Jiu-don tells me, { iit ^ 
that “ a very dark eo]<u'<'d Buzzard is not rare near lli>sar and 
8irsa, in the (;ohl weather. The tail is genrrally conspicuously 
albes(‘ent ; I unfortunately did not procure a specimen to aseer- 
taiu if it dilfered, (as 1 think it does) from the eonnnou 
Blizzard or not.” Mr, (iurmy writing of,//. Froj' says, “ This 


* Von Pflzelii, says of a s|>c*rinH‘n sent from tin; neighhourliood of Koto- 
gnrli, (llimaiayHhs) ly J)r. Stolirzka. 

“ Iho specimen sent belongs to the variety //. ruftaua^ ami agre<*K with 
the examples or the lulult birds of that variety eolleeied by Herr Kotsehy 
in Nubia (compare rny ‘ Lebersicht der Geier und FalUen, 1 17 B) only that 
the Himalayan bird has the tail bunded, and eousequeutly must be coa.sidcr- 
cd somewhat younger.” 



species is sometiines of an uniform, dark chocolate brown^ al 
over. I have seen only two such examples, one from Indi^ anc 
one from Abyssinia. This is out of, at least, thirty specimen 
of the bird, which I have at different times seen ; whether thi; 
is accidental, or a regular plumage, I cannot tell ; but being se 
rare, in proportion to those in the usual dress, I am disposed tc 
consider it an accidental variation.” 

Clearly, the Buzzards thus referred to are identical with my 
supposed FuliginosuHy of which I have now twelve specimene 
before me, varying a good deal in many respects, but only on€ 
of them approaching at all closely any (and those only the most 
dingily colored) of the enormous series of the typical Caneicaii 
that my collection contains. 

The plumage of this Buzzard varies of course very consider- 
ably, even in the pale or Camxcenx stage, just as it does in that 
which constitutes my supposed Fnll<jino>ins^ but the speciment 
representing tliose two stages, (if they really are only stages), 
constitute groups so sepamte, that in Beart.*ely any case car 
a moment’s doubt exist as to which group they are to be referred 
to. The oidy explanation I can give of this, is, that all my 
specimens have been obtained between the 1st of November, 


and the end of March, with the extM-ption of two of the very 
dark ones, obtained in the Himalayas during the summer. 

In the typical (assuming Fcrox and Cano^com to be realhj 

identical,) the chief variations in pluuiagi' areas follows: Atone 
end of tlie series, the wliole of tlio chin, throat, breast, abdomen, 
vent, and lower tail coverts, in lact, the wliole lower parts are 
%liite, with oiity the faintest possible I'u Ivons tinge in some 
^aces, and a fc!W only of the feathers witli dark sliafts. A few of 
feathers of the sides have irregular, ]».ilehy, rufous brown 
bars. The ax diaries are pui’e white', \\ itu a faint rulbus spot 
Inwards the tips ; the tibial plumes are pale rufous, mottled 
ith rufous white ; and the tarsal pliiuu > are white, broadly 
red with pale rufous. At the other end of the series, the 
in, throat, breast, and lower tail (toverts, are a rich rufous 
f, all the feath(u*s, except those of the lowtu* tail coverts, with 
aspicuous dark shafts, and rich brown, or rufous brown, linear, 
iceolate, shaft stripes. The whole of the sides, abdomen, vent, 
al and tarsAl plimfes, a very rich rufous brown, edged with 
jhter rufous, and tiie axillaries pure cinnamon colour. Be- 
en these two extremes, there is every intermediate type of 
During of the lower parts. Then again of the upper partsr 
oiaUy of the tail, there is an equally marked amount of vaii- 
^n. Taking the tail first ; in some, the whole of the tail 
ers are pure pale cinnamon colour, becoming albesoeut 
shaft, towards the base of the central feath^, and pure 
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wliitfe there, on the inner webs of the lateral feathers ; and with a 
faint silvery greyish shade or bloom, about the middle of the 
exterior webs. In the perfect form of this type there is not 
the faintest trace of any bar, on any of the feathers. Then 
there is precisely the same tail, as it were bleached, the cinna- 
mon being confined to the tips and the outer margins of both 
webs of the central feathers, and to the tips and outer margins 
of the exterior webs only, of the lateral feathers ; all the rest 
being pure white. Then there is tlie same tail as the last de- 
scribed, with the white on the central feathers ; and the external 
webs of the lateral feathers, replaced by a silver grey, only 
slightly browner, than that of the exterior webs of the earlier 
primaries. Then we have each of these tliree forms of tail, more 
or less barred, with every intermediate form between a mere 
trace of a single narrow brown bar, near the tij), up to ten 
narrow, well marked but wavy, and irregular, transverse brown 
bars. There is still another tyi3e of tiiil, in which the central 
feathers are a uniform, dull, earthy brown, cxce})! along the 
shafts, where alternate, irregular patches, of a sliglitly darker 
brown, and dingy fulvous, remain a,s it wore traces of the fully 
barred tail. The outer webs of the lateral tail feathers, are in 
this form, a nearly uniform brown, with but little traces of the 
markings exhibited by the central tail feathers, but the inner 
webs are dull fulvous, growing wliito towards the bases, with 
numerous, broad, irregular, freckled, bro^vn bars, becoming obso- 
lete towards their bases. Between this form, and the grey 
banded one, every intermediate stage occurs. The rest of the 
upper plumage, in specimens cxliibiting this latter form of tail, 
is a uniform, dull, pale, hair brown, without a trace ofrpfj>ofl^ 
anywhere, but darker on the rump, the longer scapuJ^ars, and 
primaries, and somewhat paler on the head, (w^ieri^ owing to 
the white bases of the feathers showing through, a gyod deal of 
white is intermingled) and the median wing covert|/r The sil- 
very grey tinge, of the outer webs of the primaries^^f this form, 
is inconspicuous, and overlaid with brown. The i^per plumage 
of the specimens with bar-less tails, is much ricl^or, and in fact 
so different from that just described, that but nov the existence 
of intermediate links, one could scarcely belike in the identity 
of the two forms. Here we have the wlioie Ifead, neck, and 
mantle, a rich rufous huff, the feathers* witMi conspicuous dark 
brown centres ; the feathers of the occiput o^spicuously tipped 
blackish brown, so as to produce the effect of7 a sub-crest. ^ 
rump rich blackish or deep chocolate brown, the upper tail 
coverts rich rufous, with traces of blackisll brown bars. The 
outer webs of the first four or five primaries conspicuously sil- 
vered, reminding one of the wings of the adult Circus u^rugi- 
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nosUs, and many of the lesser scapulars with patches of silver 
grey. The longer scapulars, and secondaries, tipped conspicu- 
ously, and the former obscurely mottled, with greyish brown. 
In other forms of the same plumage, these^ tippings and 
mottlings are wanting, as are the grey patchings on the lesser 
scapulars, whil® the dark centres of the feathers are so broad, 
as to reduce the rufous buff to broad edgings. In some again, 
the rump, instead of being blackisli brown, is rufous brown, 
broadly edged with deep rufous ; and in others, the upper tail 
coverts, instead of being bright rufous, with traces of brown bars, 
are deex) brown, ti^^ped with pale rufous. As the bars on the 
tail begin to ax>x)ear, the colours of the upper surface appear to 
grow dingier ; the bright rufous buff becomes rufous white, 
then dingy buff, and dingy yellowish white ; the brown grow- 
ing paler and more earthy, and as the tjiil begins to assume the 
dingy eartli hrowu tinge, the rufous or fulvous edgings to the 
feathers begin to (lisapx)ear altogether, and we get to that 
nearly uniform, dull brown, nx)per surface, (whitened about the 
head, owing to the wliite featliers showing through,) already 
described. 

The groat difficulty wo meet with, in assigning any chronolo- 
gical value to these changes is, that the changes on the upper 
surface, do not correspond with those on tlie lower. 

It is easy enough to arrange any number of specimens, in 
what, looking at the upper or under surfaces only, appears a 
very X)erfect series, in whieli no links are wanting, but directly 
we turn the spocimens over, all traces of any arrangement, 
seems to vanisli, and birds at the ox>xiosito ends of the chain, 
when aiTangf^d by the x)luniage of one surface, ought, if arranged 
according to that of the other, to he ]ilaeed side by side. This 
provoking want of corresx)ondence, in the changes of the plu- 
mage, of the two surfaces, lias already been noticed, page 147, 
when treating of Aquila Imperialk^ hut it is much more conspi- 
cuous and xierplexiiig in the j)rescnt species. The only points 
in which the changes in the upjier and lower surfaces correspond, 
is, that as we ax)proach the uniform, dull lirowu, ujpper surface 
stage, the whole of the colours of the lower surface, grow duller, 
and lose the rufous tinge. 

Taking no’^ the typical form, of what I have styled j&. 
ginosHS, the whole of the head, neck, cheeks, ear coverts, throat 
and breast, is a deep hair or umber brown, narrowly, and indis- 
tinctly margined, with dingy rufous, and the whole of the rest 
of the bird, except the primaries and tail feathers, are a more or 
less rich and deep hair brown, tinged with umber on the lower 
surface, and glossed with purple on the rump, upper tail coverts, 
longer scapulars and tertiaries. The tail is silver grey, with a 
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reiy broad, subterminal, blackish brown, band, beyond which, 
there is a narrow, pale tipping, and above which, there axe five 
other, somewhat irregular, and wavy, transverse, dark-brown 
bars ; the grey becoming albescent, on the inner webs of the 
lateral tail feathers. In all specimens, both of this, and the 
Canescem type, the bases of the primaries, I may mention, are 
white, forming a very large and conspicuous pure white patch, 
on the lower surface of the wing. 

In another form of my suppos(5d Fnlujinosm, the whole head, 
neck, chin, throat, and breast, may be said to be a rich, deep 
rufous, broadly centred with umber brown. The rest of the 
lower parts, are an excessively rich, deep, umber brown, with 
here and there, rufous white spots, or imperfect bars, most con-^ 
spicuous and numerous on tlie lower tail coverts. 

The upjjer surface is a darker brown even than that of the 
first form described, and the longer upper tail coverts, are con- 
spicuously tipped with mfous, wJiile the tail feathers are much 
tinged with rufous towards the tip, have tlie terminal bar con- 
siderably reduced in width, the grey ground more albescent, 
and the other bars more or less obsolete. 

I have one specimen which appears to be intermediate, 
between Fnliglnoms and Canoscenfi, the tail is precisely similar 
to that first described, as typical of FaUginosm, but the whole of 
the rest of the upper surface, is tliat of the uniform, dull, earth 
brown stage, of ; the lower surface, however, is unlike 

any of those which I liave described as Caneseens, It has the 
chin and throat yellowish white, with brown central stripes, 
but the whole of the rest of the lower surface, a very dull, rather 
pale, umber brown, more or less margined on the breast, with 
rufous. 

There are other specimens again, more or less intermediate 
between this example and the typical Fn/iginosus^ and though 
I can express no posit ire ojunioii on the subject as yet, my con- 
viction is, founded chiefly on their perfect structural identity, 
that both the dark and light forms, (FuMginosus and Canescem ) 
must be referred to one and the same species. 
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Ko. 46. P Buteo Asiaticus, Lathah. 

Biiteo Aqtdiinm ) tt 
Butaquila Leucocephala, j ^ gjson. 

i Buteo Hemilasius^ Schlegel (Fauna Japonica^ Aves, Tab. 7.) 

The Upland Buzzard, 

This species is so excessively rare, that no .specimen of it 
exists, I Delieve, in India, and only one has, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, ever been sent from this country. Not only is it a rare, 
but also to my mind a very doubtful species. 

Dr^ Jerdon, in his description, follows Blyth, J. A. S. XIV* 
176, almost verbatim, he only omits to note the length of the 
bill from gape, which Blyth gives as 2’ 12, and to state that the 
dark bars on the tail alternate on the two wobs’^ (misprinted 
shafts) “ of each feather.’’ 

The following were Mr. Blyth’s remarks on the single speci- 
men above referred to. 13r. Jerdon of course never saw the bird. 

This bird might be mistaken, on a cursory view, for a va- 
riety of B. Canef^ceuHy J. A. S. XII. 308, were it not for its 
half-feathered tarsi ; and the beak also, is larger, and more aqui- 
line, so that the name is felicitously bestowed. It is by no 
means a commoji species in Nepal, as I learned from Mr* 
Hodgson’s people, and as might bo inferred from the circum- 
stance of Mr. lIodgs(m’s requiring the only specimen he had 
sent, to take with him to England. Not improbably, it may 
prove identical with the Fako asmlicM:^ of Latham, described as 
nearly similar to the European Ihizzard, in the colour of its 
body and wings ; the under parts white, with stripes on the breast, 
tail silver grey, the outer feather marked by obsem^e bars ; bill 
bluish black, and legs yellow and half feathered. Length twen- 
ty-two inches. Inhabits China. Erom the circumstance of its 
partially feathered tarsi, it might be presumed, that the present 
species would fall under the division Archibutco of Brehm, but 
the general character of the bird is not that of the ‘ Rough- 
legged Buzzard’ of Northern regions.” 

i have obtained specimens of B. Ferox^ pertaining to the dark 
form, answering very closely to Blyth’s description, especially 
where the tail is concerned. The differences dwelt on by Blyth are, 
it will be observed, the pluming anteriorly of half the tarsus and 
the larger and more aqi^ne bul. As regards the former, I find 





more than one B, Ferox^ with the tarsus plumed in front, for 1*75 
inches ; and as regards the latter, I may remark, that the bills of 
this species vary a good deal in size and strength. 

That further researches are necessary, before we conclusively 
admit either the existence of such a species as Biiteo Aqinlimis^ 
Hodgson, or its identity with B, aalaticns^ Latham, and B, He- 
melasiusy Schlegel, is pretty clcai\ 

Mr. Blyth (Ibis for 1 HGG) tells us, that in his first catalogue 
of Mr. Hodgson’s specimens, presented to the British Museum, 
(pub. 184G) Mr. G. 11. Gray assented to these identifications, 
but Mr. Blyth goes on to say, that “ in his second edition of 
that catalogue, (18Gd) Mr. Grfiy writes B. Lrucoecphala with B, 
Ferox^ and B, AquiluniH with Archihatco Strophccftm^ Hodgson, 
tlie latter being decidedly identical with lUemofm Pennafus ! 
The specimen winch 1 described as AquHiintH^ was sent by Mr. 
Hodgson, as his Bufaqui/a Lriicoccphalfi ; but as it had not a sign 
of wliite about the head, I suggested to that gentleman, the bet- 
ter AquUinus, from its robust form. Either this,' or 

plumipefs can liardly be other than Filco asiatirus of Latham. 
His description on the whole, applies bettor to the former, while 
the ‘ hall-feathered legs {pre/ihus HcniHimdt'hs) prendude its iden- 
tification with B, Ferox. Both this species and the next, B, 
Plumipes, have the tarsi featherc^d half-way down ; wliile in 
Archihuteo h('iin])lilopuH (No. ^9) the tarsi are jdunied to the toes, 
in front and externally, and are bare and sciitollated behind. 
I suspect that both i>. amificus and A, ho})upiiloj)(is inhabit 
chiefly the Mongolian region, and should be*considered strag- 
glers any where away from it.” 

It seems to me very doubtful, whether both Biifaquila Lm- 
cocej^hala B. AquiliN((fiy are not forms of 7A Ferox ; as for the 
expression ^‘pn/ibifs semibfuaibs” not being applicable to B, 
Ferox^ I must demur. The tarsi, in this species, are often fea- 
thered for half their length ; one now before me, with the tarsus 
3*3, is feathered for 1*8 ; another, a small male, wdth the tarsus 
barely 3*2, is feathered for 1*75. Doubtless, in the majority of 
specimens, tarsi of these lengths would only be feathered for 
from 1*3 to 1*5, but the amount of feathering varies in dilferent 
specimens. The fact of the tarsus in Mr. Hodgson’s specimen, 
being feathered in front for 1*75, constitutes no^^ good ground 
for separating it from B, Ferox, 

It may very likely be distinct, but I have, as yet, seen no suf- 
ficient reasons for making sure that it is so. I ought, howler, to 
note that Mr. Hodgson in a letter to Blyth (J. A. S. XV. p. 
2, note) remarks of this supposed species, “ this is not a typical 
Buteo or Archihuteoy witness its reticulate tarsi,” if by this is 
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meant that the tarsi have no transverse scuta, we have here a 
difference, enabling us to Aqiiilinm at once, from Ferox. 

It is to he hoped, that naturalists at home will cai’efully re-ex- 
amine Mr, Hodgson’s specimen. 


No, 47. Buteo Plumipes, Hodgson. 

? Buteo Jfqjonicus (^Sciilkgel. Fauna Jcipon. Aves, Tab, 
VI ct VII A.) 

The IIaiirier Euzzajid. 

This is another species of which we have no satisfactory 
knowledge. One singl{3 specimen exists in Mr. Hodgson’s (;ol- 
leetioij, in the Britisli Museum. The Ibllowing arc Mr. Blyth’s 
remarks on this species in the Ihis for LSiU). 

Mr. Hodgson’s specimen in the Britisli Museum is certainly 
of a uniform dark brown ; but most Buzzards vary exceedingly 
in colour, and I see no reason why B. JuponicuH sliould not bo 
identified B. phunipci^^ notwitlistiiudiiig that Mr. Swinhoe 
expressly asscuts, that the former n(‘Yer nequires the dark plu- 
mage, of the oviduct, of B. ruff/arhs (B. Z. H. 18Gd, p. 2()0), 
Only that one specimen was procured by Mr. Hodgson ; so that 
undoubtedly, it must be considered an (‘xeoodingly rare straggler 
within the area of his rosoarcluis. My 7/. pjjumauiH (J. A, IS. B. 
XIV. p. 217), which Dr. Jerdon tliouglit wjis not unlikely to 
prove identical with phnnipe'^, is the same as Boliorni^i Polior/enf/s.^^ 
(Vide No. 48 Bis.) Dr. Jerdon, (pioliiig, I su])poso, though he 
does not say so, iroiii ^tr. Hodgson, (ibi ho had never seen the 
bird,) remarks, that this is cerhiiuly an osculant form, having 
the bill and wings of a Circus^ with short feet of a Buzzard, 
but Mr. Blytli, more cori’t'ctly, I lliink, demurs to any such 
osculant form, and says “ This species I have never seen, but 
must confess to tlieorotical doubts, of its tj'uly connecting Circus 
with Buteo ; the hitter genus and Aquiln on tlie otluT liand, are 
very closely allied, imfact, hut slight modilicalions of the same 
immediate subtype, anjJ species of intermediate character, might 
have been looked for. 
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No. 48. Poliornis Teesa,* Franklin. 

The WHITE7EYED Buzzard. 


This species, in Upper India, lays almost exclusively in 
April. I have one record of a single egg, taken on the 27th of 


* Poliornis Teesa, 

Dimensions. [The sexes appear to differ little in size. The females 
are generally larger, Imt some males [hy dissection) that I have measured, 
exceed other equally well ascertained females. 1 do not therefore give 
the dimensions of the sexes separately']. 

Length, 16 to 18*2. Expanse, 36 to 39. Wing 11 to 12*5 ; the 3rd or 4jth 
primary the longest, or these two sub-equal ; the 1st from 2*9 to 3*15, and 
the second from 0*65 to 0.85 shorter. Tail, from 6*65 to 7*5 ; exterior tail 
feathers from 0*2 to 0*7 shorter than central ones. Tarsus from 2 to 2*16 ; 
and feathered in front for from 0*4 to 0*9. Foot, greatest length, from 2*88 
to 3*38 ; greatest width from 2*5 to 3*15 '; mid toe 1*29 to 1*32; its claw, 
straight, from 0.56, to 0*75 ; mid toe, from 0*65 to 0*75 ; its claw, Haight, 
from 0*69 to 0*75. Bill, straight, from edge of cere to point, from 0‘80 to 
0*83 ; ditto along curve, irom 9*86 to 0*9 ; from gape, from 0*4 to 0*44; width 
at gape, 1 to 1*1 ; height at front, at margin of cere, 0*4 to 0*48 ; length of 
cere only, from 0*35 to 0*4 ; the wings, when clo.sed, reach to within about 
O' 9 of end of tail, and lower tail coverts reach to within from 3 to 3*4 of 
ditto. 

Descbiption. Tegs and feet, dingy orange yellow ; claws black ; scut® 
conspicuous ; a row ofsoujcwhat hexagonal ones on irontof tarsus, exteriorly, 
rest of tarsal scales, somewhat small and reticulate. Irides, pale yellowish 
white; orbits, feathered white, a conspicuous row of dark eyelashes ; edges of 
lids, orange yellow, bare shell’ above eye dingy yellowish, Jiill,ceve and gape, 
and base of lower mandible, bright orange ; upper mandible, immediately at 
j miction with cere, and lower mandible just b(\yond the orange patch, fleshy, 
or pale brownish white, the rest of both mandibles horn black. Tongue, 
moderate, hastate, entire, with a faint central depre.ssion. Lores whit^, the 
clothing feathers with elongated, dark brown, naked, hair-like shafts. A 
patch on either side of the culmen, and a line above it, on the forehead 
white. The whole of the rest of the top and back of the head, a sort of 
umber brown, the feathers faintly margined pnler, and shafted darker. A 
triangular or diamond-shaped patch of white feathers on the nape, most 
of which have the shafts brown at the tips, and many of which, towards the 
centre of the patch, have brown spots towards the tips. The car coverts very 
lax, a nearly uniform brown. Sides and back of neck, and upper back, and 
most of the scapulars, a slightly lighter brown than the crown, with con- 
spicuously darker shafts, obscurely tipped with a sli‘>^htly pa\er and more sandy 
brown, and with the trace of a greyish shade towards the base, in some 
specimens these parts have a decidedly rufous tinge. Best of back, rump 
and upper tail coverts, rufous brown, most rufous 011 the latter, all with dark 
brovm shafts, and the coverts narrowly tipped with fulvous whited or paler 
rufous broWn, and with a trace of a grey mottled bar just inside the tipping. 
All the tail feathers tipped fulvous white, and with a subterminal blaokiSi 
brown band. Centre tail feathers above this band, chestnut, in some tinged grey 
rufous, with the trace of^ a broad, longitudinal, grey bar down each web more 
or less, and faint traces of from 1 to 5, naxTow, transverse, dark brown bands. 
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March, and several of more or less incubated ones found during 
the first ten days of May, but the great majority of the nests 


The next 4 on cither side similar, but the grey occupying more and more of 
the inner webs, which have 6, somewhat incomplete, transverse bars, of dark 
brown. The 2 exterior have the tipping and subterminal band, faint. A 
naiTow streak of rufous, along the shm, on either side. A considerable 
portion of both webs at the base white, and the rest a greyish brown, with 
here and there a trace of darker mottling. The whole oi* the lesser and 
median wing coverts, a paler brown than the rest of the body, all with dark 
brown shafts, narrowly margined with fulvous or pure white, most conspicu- 
ously on the longer feathers ; the inner webs of many of the median coverts, a 
good deal mottled with white. Winglet, and primary greater coverts, dark 
brown, the feathers excessively nan*owly raai*gined towards the tips with 
wliito, most of them paler, and even white on the inner web towards the base, 
and the first feather of the winglet, and the first 2 coverts, with a manifest tinge 
of grey on the outer web. The greater coverts of the secondaries, a sort of 
sandy or fulvous brown, the shafts darker, and both webs indistinctly tinged 
with grey, towards the shaft, above the tips. The primaries dark brown at the tips 
with very narrow whitish margins. The outer w(^bs darkish brown, (lighter 
towards the secondaries) more or less tinged, or frosted over, in the first 6, 
with silver grey, purest on the 1st. The first 4 featliers are conspicuously 
emarginate on the inner web ; below these emargi nations, and above the dark 
tipping, the inner web is a sort of greyish brown, with a few faint darkish 
brown blotches, or incomplete bars ; above the emargi nations, they are pure 
white. The rest of the primaries, which have an obscure rufous tinge along 
the shafts, have about half the inner webs greyish brown, with 4 or 6 transverse 
darker brown bars, and the other half white, the line of junction being oblique, 
there being less white towards tips, and less brown towards base. The inner webs 
of the secondaries are similar, but their outer webs are chiefly greyish brown, the 
white margins of the ti]is are broader than in any but the first few primaries, and 
the broad dark brown tip of the primaries is replaced by an inconspicuous pakth 
of a lighter brown on the tip ot the inner web only. The cliin and throat are 
pui’c white, the feathers very lax, bordered by a broad stripe of darkish brown from 
the base of the lower mandible on each side, and with a similar stripe down the 
centre of the chin and throat. The rest of the neck in front, in some specimens, 
a rather pale fulvous brown, tipped inconspicuously with white, dark shafted, 
and somewhat mottled with a fulvous white. The ])reastand the greater part 
of the sides and upper abdomen, white, the feathers irregularly but broadly 
baiTed, with a pale rufous or fulvous brown. In other specimens the whole 
of tlie rest of the neck, breast, abdomen, and sides are a nearly uniform, pale 
but somewhat rufous umber brown, the feathers dark shafted, and with 
traces of imperfect fulvous wliite bars, nowhere extending to the shafts. 

Thigh coverts pale rufous, whitish towards the tip ; most of the feathers, in 
some specimens, with a triangulai' patch of rufous bi’own towards the tips. 
Lower abdomen, \^hite, or/ulvous white, the feathers, witli only amore or less 
faint, triangular patch of pale rufous, or rufous brown towards the tip. Vent 
feathers ana lower tail coveris white, tinged, more or less distinctly, with very 
pale yellowish brown. Under surface of tail feathers, greyish white, the 
subterminal dark band showing through in all but the exterior feather. 
Under surface of the quills white, the broad dark tips of the primaries, and 
the dark patches at the tips of the secondaries, and the dark transverse bars 
on the inner halves, of the inner webs, of all the quills, (except in some 
specimens in the first five primaries,) showing through. Tlie wing lining beyond 
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examined in tHis month, by myself and correspondents, have 
contained young ones. They prepare their nests, as a rule, some 
considerable time before they lay ; a nest examined, and ulti- 
mately taken, in Etawah, was completed twenty-four days before 
the fimt egg was laid. 

They m^e their own nests, (a new one, as far as my expe- 
rience goes) each season ; never, I believe, appropriating those of 
other species ; but they will at times, pull these to pieces, for 
materials. The nest is usually placed in a fork, pretty high up 
in some thickish foliaged tree ; mangoes, in some localities at 
any rate, being decidedly their favourites. I have found a nest 
in a solitary tree ; but more commonly they choose one of the 
outer trees of some small clump or grove. 

The nest is a loose structure of twigs and sticks, very much 
like a Crow’s, and without any lining. Normally, they lay three 
eggs ; but I have once found four, and on several occasions, have 
taken nests containing only two, both fully incubated. 

The affinities of this bird, to judge by its eggs only^ are rather 
with the Goss Hawk, and the Harriers, than with the Buzzards, 
or the Bates. The eggs are pure greyish or pale bluish white, 
absolutely without speck or spot ; at least not one, of nearly 40 
specimens that I have possessed, has exhibited any traces of 
markings. In shape they are a broad oval, but some are slight- 


the carpal joint, and the greater lower secondary coverts, white, either pure, or 
with a subtenninal, arrow-headed, greyish brown, or pale rufous spot. Rest 
of wing lining, pale rufous brown, blotched, or incompletely barred with 
white, the brown predominating more and more, as the feathers approach 
the axilla, and the sides just above this spot, and the axillaries themselves, 
having no white, except an excessively faint tii^ping, but with dark shafts, and 
having their somewhat rufous, brown ground colour, faintly mottled with a 
more fulvous tint. 

In the young, the forehead, a broad superciliary stripe, the ear-coverts and 
a patch above them, the chin, cheeks, throat and all the lower parts, except 
the sides, yellowish white, more or less tinged with rufous buft* on the breast, 
thigh coverts and vent, with very faint traces of the two mandibular, and the 
central throat stripes, and all the feathers of the breast and abdomen, with 
very narrow, brown, shaft stripes. The sides are a sort of hair-brown, broadly 
but imperfectly barred with fulvous white. The crown and oc ciput, sides 
and back of the neck, fulvous white, with central, hair-brown stripes, which 
on the crown and occiput, occupy the greater poj’tion of the feathers. The 
scapulars and interscapulary region, and the lesser coverts, immediately 
adjoining the scapulars, a rich umber brown, with darker brown stripes, or 
patches, on the shafts, towards the tips. The tail feathers are obscurely barred 
with dingy rufous, and dark greyish brown. The central feathers being 
most rufous and the exterior ones greyest, and all being tipped with rufous 
white. The wings are much as in the adult, but have the dark bars on the 
inner webs, much less conspicuous, and in some specimens entirely wanting, on 
the earlier primaries. 
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ly pyriform. Mr. Hewitson’s figure of the mitrsh Harrier^g egg 
might do for the largest specimens, while his figure of the egg 
of ^ontague’s Harrier, exactly represents a peculiarly smaU 
specimen that I took in Etawah. Held up against the light, the 
shell is a sea-green, much of the same hue as that of the eggs 
of A, Mclvescens. 

The eggs vary from 1*75 to 2*0 in length, and from 1*4 to 
1*62 in breadth, but the average of 31 eggs measured, was 1*85 
X 1*52. 

These birds are much attached to their nests, and hang about 
them for many days after they have been robbed, and at times will 
lay in them a second time. On the 11th April, 1867, 1 took a 
single perfectly fresh egg, out of a nest, which a few days before, 
had been cleared by Mr, Brooks. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following note, of this bird^s 
breeding, in the neighbourhood of Bind Dadan Elhan, and 
Katas, in the Salt Range. 

“ Lays in the 2nd week of April. Eggs four only. Shape 
varies from ovate pyriform, to blunt ovate pyriform. Size, from 
1*80 to 1*93 inches in len^h, and 1*50 inches in breadth. Co- 
lour, pure greyish or plumbeous white. Nest, small, of twigs, 
in frees, near cultivation.’’ 

Mr. Q-. Marshall, R. E., writes from Saharunpoor. This 
bird breeds in May, making a small rudely constructed nest of 
twigs and sticks in the fork of a tree about 25 feet from the 
ground, and without lining of any sort ; the eggs are hatched in 
the beginning of June, they are generally three in number, but 
I have never seen more than two young ones in a nest. 

In one nest I found a half-fledged young one, another dead 
with its stomach eaten away, and two live lizards, one of them 
partially eaten ; on March 27th, I noticed one of these birds com- 
mencing its nest, and another on the 7th April; the latter nest I 
took on the 10th May, and it then had 3 hard set eggs.” On. 
another occasion, he says — “ This species is very common in 
these parts, it builds in the forks of trees, generally Sheeshum or 
Khima, a very rude and small nest of twigs. I have noticed this 
|)ird pulling to pieces the nest of a pied Starling, but I imagine 
it was only to get the materials, as the nest was empty at the 
time.” 
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No. 48 Bis. Poliornls Poliogenys. Temm. 
P. C. 326. 


Buteo Pyrrhogenys^ Faun. Jap. VII. h. 

„ Pygmmusy Blyth. 

The Grey-cheeked Buzzard. 

This ftpeoies, first obtained by Dussumier, in the Island of 
Luzon, (Bhillipines) and figured by Temminck as the Buse 
& joues grises,” has now occurred on several occasions, in Sou- 
thern Burmah, and must therefore find a place in these notes. 

Temminck’s original remarks and description of this species 
are as follows : — 

“ This little species of Buzzard is less than the European 
Buzzard by one half, and the beak is somewhat slenderer, and 
straighter, than that of this latter species. The long wings 
reach to within a short distance of the end of the tail, which is 
long and slightly rounded ; the toes are nearly similar to those 
of the Oymindes Buzzards, (of Brazil etc.) or the Honey Buzzard 
of Europe ; the tarsi, however, are long and slender, as in the 
Asturs ; the beak, though smaller, is simUar to that of the Honey 
Buzzard, but the feathers of the lores, and orbital region, are 
hair-like, as in other Buzzards, and the wing feathers are gradu- 
,ated, as in the Common Buzzard. 

The clear grey colour of the check feathers, and the white 
throat with the central ashy stripe, suffice to distinguish the 
adult. The mantle is reddish brown, the shafts of the feathers 
being brown ; the quills whitish on the inner webs, and blackish 
towards the tips, are barred at wide distances, with little black 
bands ,‘ the tail bears four, transverse, blackish bands, on a clear 
brown ground. The supercilia are white, mingled with greyish ; 
.the breast is a uniform brown ; the vent, flanks, and abdomen 
are pure white, broadly barred with reddish brown. The base 
of the bill and the cere yellow, the tips of both mandibles being 
black. The feet probably yellow. The whole length 18*1.* 
The tarsi 2*7. A male only 16 inches in length, retains some 
of the feathers of the young bird, which shew that in the youn^, 
the lower parts are spotted with long brown streaks, bordered 
on either side with reddish white ; the breast is brown mottled 
with red, eaoh feather with four, more or less rounded, white 
spots, the white predominates on the vent and flanks, where the 
brown bars, more or less regularly marked, are much further 

* These are the English equivalents of Temminck*s measurements given in 
the old Paris, feet and inches. 
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apart than in the adult. It seems also that the bands on the 
tail are more numerous in the young than the aJuit.'^ 

Mr. BMh remarks, in the Ibis for 1866, that this species 
was also obtained in the Phillipines, by the late Hugh Cuming, 
and that an interesting notice of it is given in the Ornithologi- 
cal report, accompanying the narrative of Commodore Perry’s 
exploring expedition to the China Seas and Japan. He adds, a 
single specimen was procured by the late Dr. Heifer somewhere 
in the Tenasserim provinces, which I described as Buteo pyg- 
mmis in 1845.” This description of Mr. Blyth’s, is a far better 
one than I could hope to write, and I therefore transcribe it from 
that treasury of ornithology, (and indeed Natural History gene- 
rally) the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. “ Length 
18 inches, or perhaps rather more ; of wing, 13 inches, and tail 
8 inches ; bill to forehead (including cere) 0*94 of an inch in a 
straight line, and 1*25 from point of upper mandible to gape : 
tarsi, 2 inches ; and feathered for nearly its upper third. Colour 
of the beak blackish, the cere and base of both mandibles, ap- 
pearing to have been yellow ; legs and toes also yellowish, and 
talons black, Greneral hue of the upper parts, uniform hair- 
brown, the scapularies and coverts slightly^ tipped with rufous 
white : nape white, tipped with brown, and slightly edged 
laterally with rufous, which colour increases on the sides of the 
neck, and tinges the wings, the greater feathers of which have 
their outer webs uniform brown, and the inner, rufescent near 
the shaft, and white towards the margin, being barred with the 
same brown as that colouring the outer web ; the coverts are 
slightly edged, and more largely tipped, with dull rufous ; the 
longer upper tail coverts are tipped with whitish ; and the tail 
is nearly of the same brown with the back, but rather paler and 
more greyish, its middle feathers having four broad dusky bars, 
the last subterminal, and a rudiment of a fifth which becomes 
gradually more obscure to the outermost : over and beyond the 
eye is a conspicuous whitish streak : the under-parts are rufes- 
cent whitish, palest on the throat and lower tail coverts, which 
are without markings, excepting a slight dusky mesial line 
along the throat ; the breast has a broad mesial dusky streak to 
each feather, assuming on the belly and flanks, more or less, the 
appearance of transverse bands, which are united along the 
shafts of the feathefs, leaving oval intervals of white, and the 
feathers being externally margined with pale fulvous ; tibial 
plumes very pale buff, or with rufous central marl^gs ; and 
forepart of the under surface of the wings similarly coloured, 
the quiUs albescent underneath and obscurely barred, but dusky 
towards their tips.” 
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Mr. Swinhoe, in the Ibis for 1864, notices the occurrence of 
this species in Formosa, and makes the following remarks in 
regard to his specimen : 

Bill blue black, pale on the gonys and lower portion of base 
of upper mandible ; cere and over the eye di^ olive green ; 
eyelids and commissure-angle gamboge f legs and toes of a 
deep rich chrome-yellgw ; claws black, more or less patched 
with pale brown, chiefly about their middle portions. Total 
length, 16*5 inches ; tad, 9 inches ; of twelve even feathers, 
obtuse at the ends, and somewhat graduated outwardly, so as 
to give the tail a rounded appearance when expanded ; wing, 
9*25 inches, the fourth and fifth quills equal and longest. 
Margin of bill with a single deep festoon on each side. Ap- 
pearance of bird, between Buzzard and Sparrow Hawk ; so that 
Hodgson’s generic name, Butastur, is very aptly applied to it. 
Some feathers of the hind head long and subacuminate, forming 
a crest protruding about half an inch.” 

I have never myself seen this species alive, and have no notes 
in regard to its habits or nidification. 


No. 49. Archibuteo Hemiptilopus, Blyth. 

The Brown Eagle Buzzard. 

Nothing appears to be known in regard to the nidification of 
this species, of which only three or four specimens are, I believe, 
in existence. 

Dr. Jerdon’s description and dimensions are taken from Mr. 
Blyth’s notice, in the J. A. S. Mr. Blyth had only seen a single 
specimen, so that, as in most species of Buzzards, we may ex- 
pect to meet with other examples, in very different stages of 
plumage. The dimensions given, are those of this single speci- 
men, “ probably,” says Mr. Blyth, “ a fine female,” and the 
males will consequently, if this was a female, prove considera- 
bly smaller. 

In regard to the breeding of the nearly allied European spe- 
cies, A. Lagopus, the only notice I have met with, is the follow- 
ing, in Yarrell’s British Birds. ‘‘According to M. Temminck, 
this bird generally builds on high trees, and lays three or four 
eggs. A coloured figure of the egg will be found in the first 
part of Dr. Thieneman’s work on the Eggs of the Birds df Eu- 
rope, tab. Ill, fig. 2 : this representation is two inches two 

* In the Ibis, for 1868 , he gives the " iris bright clear yellow with a 
black outer circle. 
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nes in length, by one inch eight lines in breadth, of a pale 
rownish white, blotched over the larger end with darker brown/’ 

Of the nearly allied A. Ferrugineus, Captain Blaokiston re- 
ords finding nests in April and July, between the north and 
outh branches of the Saskatchewan river in the interior of Bri- 
ish North America. One nest, he says, which contained four 
ggs, placed in an Aspen tree, some twenty feet from the 
,TOund, was composed of sticks, lined with Buffaloe wool, and 
neasured 2^ feet across ; another nest contained five eggs, and 
vas situated in a tree, only ten feet above a lake, a tmrd nest 
)ontained two eggs.” The eggs, he says, are of a white colour, 
plain, or more or less blotched with reddish brown. 

Mr. Blyth considers our Indian species to be a mere strag- 
gler from the Mongolian Eegion, but it does not seem to have 
been procured either in Northern China, or in any part of Sibe- 
ria, or the Amoor land, by Eadde, Middendorf, Pallas, &o. 


No. 60 . Circus Cyaneus,* Lin. 

The Hen Harrier. 

As far as is yet known, this species does not breed in India, 
south of the Snowy Eange, but I have been assured, that a fe- 


* Circus Cyaneus, 
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male of this species, or the next, was observed sitting on eggs 
in a marshy plain, at the end of Lake Tsoomourari in Thibet, 


(Five males and seven females ^ measured and weighed.) 

The fourth primary is the longest. The 1st is from 3*4 to 3*8 shorter, the 
2nd from 0*86 to 1*26, and the 3rd from 0*06 to 0*21, shorter than the 4th, 
Exterior tail feathers from 0*7 to 1*4, shoiier than central feathers. 

Dbscbiption. — Legs and feet, bright, somewhat orange yellow, claws 
black. Irides yellow. JBill bluish black ; cere, yellow, in some a wax yellow, 
in others tinged greenish. 

Plumage. — AauU male. The upper parts, (except the first six primaries 
and the upper tail coverts,) together with the chin, throat, cheeks, ear-coverts, 
sides of the neck, and a portion of the upper pai*t of the breast, greyish blue, 
varying in tint according to age, (the young birds being darker,) but always 
palest on the wing-coverts and tail, purest on the sides of the neck, and more 
or less tinged with fuscous on the scapulars, crown of the head and nape ; 
the feathers of the nai>e pure white, except just at the tip, the white bases 
showing through more or less ; the feathers of the top of the head and nape 
often with narrow, central, somewhat indistinct, brown centres, the traces 
probably of immature plumage ; the forehead, and a line over the eye, whitish ; 
traces of a silvery line under tne eye, and over the ear-covei*ts, and tiny silvery 
streaks, are mingled with the pure blue grey of the ear-coveris and cheeks ; 
the upper tail coveids pure white, the lateral tail feathers growing paler on tho 
outer webs, until these in the two exterior feathers are pure white except 
just at the tips ; the inner webs of all but tho two central feathers white, less 
and less strongly tinged with brownish grey, as they recede from the centre, 
and witli from 6 to 8 imperfect, transverse, brownish grey, bars, wliicli in old 
birds become almost obsolete, and traces of some of which are generally to 
be met with, on the outer webs also, of the two or three exterior feathers, on 
each side. The lower breast and the rest of the under parts, are white, 
suffused most strongly on the breast, and faintly elsewhere (except in quite 
old birds which are sometimes pure white below) with very pale bluish grey. 
The first 6 primaries are black or blackish brown, the outer webs, (especially 
towards the tips) and often the tips themselves, more or less sulfused with 
silver grey ; the inner webs white at the bases ; the rest of the primaries and 
seconda,ries, silver grey on the outer webs and tips, white or greyish white on 
the inner webs above the tips, in some mottled with grey, and mostly shewing 
traces, near the shafts, of imperfect brown, transverse bars. 

Female. — The forehead, a narrow band over the eyes, the lores, checks and 
a line over the ear-coverts fulvous white. Tho crown of the head, occiput 
and nape, reddish fawn, the feathers with long, rich brown, central stripes. 
Tlie ear-coverts and a line from them to the gape, similar, but of a somewhat 
duller colour. The feathers of the nape, white for the basal two-thirds ; 
the white often shewing through. The feathers of the ruff a somewhat lighter 
reddish fawn, with narrow, dark brown, central stripes, tho hind-neck, and 
upper back, a mixture of reddish and yellowish fifwn colour, the fiiathers 
with broad, umber brown, central streaks; thq scapulars, interscapularj’^ 
region, lower back, and rump, umber brown, more or less glossed with 
purple, lighter in the old birds, darker in the young. The feathers of the 
rump, generally narrowly tipped with pale rufiius ; the upper tail coverts, as 
a rule, pure white but in some cases exhibiting lanceolate, rufous, or rufous 
brown spots on the shaft. The tail which, quite at the base, is white, has the 
central feathers brown ; deep brown in younger birds, and greyer and paler in 
older ones, narrowly tipped, with white or sightly rufous white, and with four 
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In Euirope, its nidifioation is well known. Mr. Yarrell sajs^ 
** The nest is placed on the ground ; the materials ooUeoted to 
form it are but few, consisting of small sticks and coarse grass j 
the eggs are four or five in number, white or of a pale skimmed 
milk blue, one inch eight lines long, (1*67) against one inch four 
lines (1*33) in breadth. The male sits occasionally during the 
period of incubation, and has been shot on the nest. The 
young are hatched early in June, and are, at first, covered with 
white down.” 

Mr. Hewitson says that in England, it breeds chiefly in niar- 
shy districts, and that the nest, when situated in low lands, is 
formed of so large a quantity of flags, sedge, and reed, as to raise 
it eighteen inches or two feet above the surface, so as to protect 
the young and eggs against sudden floods. Sir William Jar- 
dine tells us, that in a country possessing a considerable propor- 
tion of plain and mountain, they always retire at the commence- 
ment of the breeding season, to the wildest hills, and that 

or five, broad, transverse, bars of f^rey, or greyish brown. The lateral tail 
feathers are similar but more broadly tipped with white, and with the grey or 
brownish grey bars changing generally as the feathers recede from the centre, 
into more or less clear, rufous, white, and the external feathers of all being 
often much tinged with rufous on their external webs towards their bases, 
and the brown inter-spaces being generally darker and purer on their 
inner webs. The lower part of the neck and breast is a mixture of rufous, and 
yellowish white, each feather with a broad, central, brown, or rufous browni-^ 
stripe ; the shades of colour in the lower parts varying much in diiferent 
individuals. The abdomen, vent, and lower tail coverts, yellowish white 
with brown shafts, and a more or less conspicuous ovate, rufous brown spot at 
the tips ; the sides and flanks, are rufous or rufous brown with large white 
or fulvous white, double spots or imperfect bars ; the tibial plumes hanging 
down over the tarsus, are similar to the lower tail coverts. The lesser wing- 
coverts, are more or less tipped with pale rufous fawn ; many of the Indian 
ones, are broadly but imperfectly barred with the same colour ; and manv of 
the exterior scapulars have one or two large roundish spots of fulvous white 
on the outer webs, not very visible until the over-laying feathers are lifted. 

The quills are a somewhat pale umber brown, more or less tinged with 
grey, on the outer webs, below the emarginations, in the first few quills, 
and white or rufous white on the inner webs above the notches, and with 
from three to five dark brown, transverse, irregular bars on the inner webs, 
traces of which are visible on the outer webs also. 

Young , — The young resemble the female pretty closely, but have the 
irides brown, and the colours more marked, the brown being deeper, and 
the rufous of the head and neck brighter ; the upper tail coverts have a red- 
dish brown, linear, lanceolate, centrd streak, and the tail banded with rufous. 
The males do not commence to assume their distincflve plumage until ttie 
autumn of the second year, and iH its transition stage according to Montague, 
the plumage of the female, remains about the neck, the smaller coverts of 
the Twngs, the thighs and part of the abdomen intermixed with ike mab 
plumage, a^r the change has been elsewhere effected. 



during this time, not one individual will be found in the low 
eoun<^. The nest is made very frequently in a heath bush, 
by the edge of some ravine, and is composed of sticks, with a 
very slender lining ; it is sometimes also formed in one of those 
places called Scars, or where there has been a rush on the side 
of a steep hill, after a mountain thunder shower : here little or 
no nest is made, and the eggs are merely laid, on the bare 
gri>und, which has been scraped hollow. In a flat or level 
country, some common is generally chosen, and the nest is found 
in a whin or other scrubby bush, sometimes a little way from 
the OTound. 

lifi. Hewitson adds, that the eggs which are most frequently 
of a spotless, bluish white, are yet often slightly marked with 
yellowish brown, mixed with a purplish hue, and in some speci- 
mens with more distinctly defined spots of light brown* His 
figure of an egg of this species measures 1*79 X 1*43. The 
average dimensions, appear to be about 1*75 by 1*33. 

The Hen Harrier appears to occur throughout Europe, in 
North America,* in North Eastern Africa, Syria, and Turkey in 
Asia, from Smyrna to Babylon, in Afghanistan, throughout the 
more temperate portions of the Russian possessions in Asia, and 
in Northern China, t 

In India the Hen Harrier, is pretty common, in the cold wea- 
ther at any rate, about the outer ranges of the Himalayahs, 
from Abottabad to Kumaon, and possibly further east, and 
stragglers have been obtained in Baraitch (Oudh,) Meerut, 
Bareilly, Gourgaon, Etawah, Saugor, Nagpoor, Chandah and 
Goona, but except in the Himalayahs, or within 20 miles or so of 
their feet, its occurrence appears to be somewhat exceptional. 
The adult male of this species can always be distinguished from 
that of Swainsoniy by its perfectly pure, unbarred, and unspotted, 
upper tail coverts, and by its full coloured grey blue throat, 
foreneck, ear coverts, cheeks and sides of the neck, all of which 
parts, in Summoni, are pale grey or greyish white. The 
females are more difficult to separate ; as a rule, however, the 
upper tail coverts in these also are pure white, and where this 
is not the case, what markings there are, lanceolate central 
stripes, very different from the broad bar, or cross bar-like spot 
at the ends of the upper tail coverts of both the* adult male and 
female of of Swainsom, True that in th*e young Swainsoniy these 
marks on the upper tail coverts are often obsolete, biit then the 


Some ornithologists contend, however, for the specific distiiK^ness of the 
North American birds. 

t Mr. Swinhoe gives it, I see, from Amoy and Takoo. 
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yamg of Smimoni, differ altogether in {damage &om idm adali 
females, (while those of closely resemble, that, of tim 

old females of that species,) and have the whole under parts 
uniform, streakless, rufous buff, or rufous. Moreover, the laois, 
if I may use the expression, of the females of the Hen, and pale* 
chested Harrier, are as a rule very different to the eye, al-. 
though it may not be easy to explain the difference in words. 
In both, there is a large yellowish white patch, below the eye, 
purest in the pale-chested Harrier, and below this, from the base 
of the lower mandible, reaching to, and enveloping the whole of 
the ear coverts, there is a broad dark band, contrasting more or 
less with the pale patch below the eye, above, and the pale 
throat below. Now in the Hen Harrier, the contrast is generally 
much less marked than in the other, because the eye patch is not 
so white, and because the feathers of the band are only a pale 
duU rufous, with narrow, commonly mry narrow central brown 
streaks, giving the hand a streaky, or striated appearance, while 
in the pale-chested Harrier, the contrast is usually very marked, 
the eye patch is often pure white, and the feathers of the dark 
band, are deep brown, only very narrowly margined, with ru- 
fous, which margins, are insufficient, unless the patch b^ looked 
closely into, to break the general uniformity of the colour. — As 
for the difference commonly pointed out, r/c., that the female of 
Swaimoni has six brown bands, and that of Oyaiieus four, (Bree,) 
on the tail, it holds good in many cases, but I do not find it con- 
slant have now before me’ two Hen Harriers, one Jhom Eng- 
land, and the other from Mussouree, each with six brown bars, 
including the one nearly hidden by the upper tail coverts, and 
two pale chested Harriers, with only five such bars, similarly 
including the one nearly hidden by the coverts. 

The tarsus of the Hen Harrier doubtless averages consider- 
ably more than that of the pale-chested one, while as I shall 
notice further, that of Montague’s Harrier is so much shorter, 
that this alone suffices to separate it from aU our other Indian 

S ecies. Another apparently constant difference between the 
en Harrier and the pale-chested Harrier in both sexes, and 
at all ages, when the wings are perfect, is that in the former, the 
fourth quill is always the longest, while in the latter, the fourth 
^uill is always shorter than the third, often by f^y half mi 
inch. 
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No. 61 . Oircos Swainsoni,* A. Smith. 

The Pale Chested Habeiee. 

Of the nidifloation of this species, nothing certain seems 
tnown, Bree figures an egg, said to belong to this species, from 


* Circus Swainsoni, 



The 3rd primary the longest. The 1st is from 3’26 to 4*26 shorter, the 
2nd from 0*76 to 1*18 and the 4th from 0*10 to 0*60, shorter. Exterior tail 
feathers from 0*60, to 1*60 shorter than central feathers. 

Dbsceiftion. — Legs andfeet^ bright orange to lemon yellow, according to 
age. Claws black. Irides bright yellow in adults, dark brown in the young, 
C&Mts yellow, dingier in the young. Bill, Cere ^eenish, or dusky greenisn 
in the adult, somewhat yellower in the young,especillly on tlfe culmen, and hid- 
den at sides by the bristles of the lore. Gape, and base of l^wer mandible, 
blue, or sometimes greenish blue. Upper mandible and tip of lover mandi- 
ble, bluish or hom-bl^k. 

Plxjkaus. — Male, Lores closely clothed with tiny white feathers, with 
elongated, naked, black brown, hair-like shafts. Forehead, and streak above 
eyes, and feathers of orbits ^eyish white, slightly paler than surrounding 
puts, the whcde of the rest of tne topof headland nape, to where the ruff joins 
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' Thieneeaiami, but funmbeB no particulurs* 
sents a somewhat broad, oval egg, of an uniform, pale bluiUi; 

in, gz^7* tinged with brown, most strongly so on nape feathers, and with dax& 
ehafts. Cheeks and ear coverts grey, the feathers broadly edged with greyish 
white, so as to produce a striated appearance. Feathers of ruff, which as rfih 
gards colour is very conspicuous greyish white, with narrow, central, gr^ 
streaks, back of the neck, below brownish grey patch of nape, greyish white, 
the feathers slightly darker shafted, and some of them with the greyish 
traces of faint, brownish grey, transverse, subterminal spots. The whole 45f 
the base of the neck behind, upper hack and scapulars, a sort of ash gr^, 
more or less tinged towards the tips with brownish grey, and the longer 
scapulars frosted with a purer grey. TIio mi{ldle and lower back, a sh^e 
lighter grey, the white bases of the feathers showing through, more or 
less. Upper tail coverts pure white, with regular, broad, transverse, grey 
or slightly brownish grey, bars. The whole of the wing coverts, winglet 
tertinls, and outer webs of secondaries and last four primaries, grey, more silvery 
on quills, and browner on lesser coverts. The median coverts narrowly pale 
margined, and most of the other feathers of the corners narrowly paler tipped. 
The second, and last four priiniiries, have the central halves of the inner webs 
pure grey, and the marginal halves white The first primary is silver grey 
on the outer weh, dusky grey on the inner, as far as the notch, and above this 
chiefly white. The next four are nearly black, with a good deal of silver grey 
however, on the outer webs of the first two, and of white, more or less mottled 
with dusky, on the inner webs of all towards the base ; the sixth is dusky grey 
on the outer web and tip, and paler and browner grey on inner web, which has 
a broad marginal stripe broadest towards base, wliere it occupies nearly the 
whole web, of white, irregularly mottled with grey. The central tail feathers 
are a uniform silver grey, slightly shaded, with dusky on the terminal, half. 
The next feather, on each side, is similar, hut there are six or five white patch- 
es on the shafts, and traces of coiresponding, paler bars, on the inner webs, 
which are very narrowly, paler mai’gined, in each succeeding feather, the 
white patches on the shaft are better marked, and extend further and further 
across the outer webs, while the cori'espondiiig broad pale bars, on the inner webs 
at first only mottled with white, become pure white, and larger, and at the 
same time, the white margin of the inner webs spreads inward, so that the 
two exterior feathers have the inner webs puie white, with only four or five, 
somewhat narrow bars of grey, or brownish grey, (which do not extend to the 
margin,) and here and there a little freckling, chiefly towards the base of the 
same colour. Chin, throat and front of the neck pearl grey, whitish on chin. 
Breast, abdomen, vent, sides, wing lining and thigh coverts pure white, 
with just the faintest possible grey mottling, or freckling, in places on side^, 
and base of thighs. Lower tail coverts whit<% with rather brownish gmy» 
broad, incomplete, rather wtvy, transverse bars ; about one or two on each 
feather. Inner sjarface o^ the wings, mingled white and very pale grey, only 
the terminal ^ to J of the second to the fifth primaries, blackish brown. The 
first to the third quills are conspicuously notched on inner web, the seecmd 
to the fourth, emarginated on outer webs. 

Female . — The lores dusky, covered with black bristle-like hairs, as is alao 
the point of the chin. A patch (scarcely noticeable in some specimens) over the 
. eye, and in front of it, white, tipped with brownish. Below thfe eye, and frond; 
'ot the ear coverts, somewhat purer, while a band, inside the ruff, from the haee 
the lower man^ble, over the ear coverts to Ihe sides of tiie nape, daa^ 
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white, measuring 1-62 by 1-63, 
bird eertaiuly does not breed 


In the plains of India, thh 
We first see them in Upper Im 


umber brown, usually darkest towards the nape, the feathers narrowly edged 
mth rufous, and centred darker. A dark streak from the posterior comer of 
the eye, meeting the top of this band. Forehead, and a line from the forehead 
over the eye, and the last mentioned dark streak, nearly unstriated rufous 
brown. The rest of the forehead, and top and back of the head, and nape, 
where the ruff joins in, and back and sides of the neck, rufous, the feathers 
all more or less, broadly centred with umber brown. The centres being larger, 
proportionably, at the base of the neck. Upper back and smaller scapulars 
umber brown, most of the feathers, usually slightly tipped with rufous. The 
longest scapulars, somewhat lighter coloured, with scarcely a trace of the 
rufous tipping ; middle back often of a somewhat lighter brown than the upper 
back, and the feathers, with conspicuous rufous tips or margins. Kump 
feathers slightly darker, and with somewhat less conspicuous rufous tips. 
Upper tail coverts pure white, with only a spot or incomplete bar, of dark or 
pale brown, or rufous, towards tlio tips. Centre tail feathers dark umber 
brown, inconspicuously tipped with grey, scarcely perceptible in some and with 
four or five, transverse, grey bars, the hroai^st bars towards the tip. The 
next feather darker brown, conspicuously tipped with white or rufous white, 
and with one broad, and two or three narrow, pale rufous, and greyish trans- 
verse bars, the rufous l)eing cbioily next the shaft. The next feather much the 
same, but the white or rufous (some are whiter some more rufous) of the bar, 
and tipping, purer, and a considerable patch at the base, on the outer web, 
mingled white and rufous, with only a tinge of brown. The second, exterior 
feather, nearly pure white, or a pale rufous, as the case may he, with subtermi- 
nal, central, and basal bands of brown, which are more or less rufous in the 
two latter, on the outer web. The exterior feather has almost the whole outer 
web rufous white, and the interior more or less rufous white, with traces of a 
suhterminal and two other hands, of mingled, darkish rufous, and brown. 
The whole of the lesser wing coverts umber brown, broadly margined with 
rufous, or rufous white. The median coverts the same colour, in some conspi- 
cuously, in some faintly tipped with the same rufous white tint. The great- 
er covei*ts of the secondaries, and tlie tertials themselves, still the same umber 
brown, but only very narrowly (in some not at all) tipped with rufous white. 
The winglet, primaries and their greater coverts, and secondaries, slightly dar- 
ker brown, all but the first four primaries, and most of the secondaries, witli a 
very narrow, whitish tipping and the outer webs of the first primary, and the 
neA three, which are conspicuously marginate, below the Tuargination more or 
less silvered with grey. The inner webs of all the primaries above the tips, 
more qr less white or rufous white, with conspicuous, broad, dark brown bars. 
In some specimens the brown bars are so broad that the ground of the web ap- 
pears brown, and the rufous interspaces appear lilie pale bars. There are traces 
of similar markings on the secondaries, most conspicuous in those nearest the 
primaries, and less so in those adjoining the tertia’ls. Chm white or rufous 
white. Tke ruff in front, and on either side towands the nape, white or ru- 
fous white, the feathers centred darkish brown. The whole of the front of 
tile throat, breast and abdomen white or fulvous or pale rufous white, the fea- 
thers all broadly, or conspicuously centred with brown and rufous. The fea- 
thers of the vent, lower tail coverts, and external thigh coverts, pure white or 
pale rufous brown, shafi^d, and with two or more irregular spots of pde rufous 
4ilong the shafts. The ai^laries mostly light rufous brown^ with indistinot 
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dia early in October, (I have twice se^ specimens in the 
week of September,) and the great majority leave by the dose df 


incomplete fulvous white bars, the lesser under wing coverts fulvous, or palf' 
rufous white, the feathers mostly darker centred. The greater lower wing 
coverts mostly a brown or rufous brown, s.nd for the most part, edged and tip* 
ped with fulvous white or pale rufous. The longest of the lower tail coverts . 
are rather conspicuously tipped with pale rufous. 

Females differ considerably, in the amount of rufous, on the top and back 
of the head, back and sides of neck, etc. In some, the prevailing line is ru- 
fous, there being only very narrow brown centres to the feathers, but in 
others, the brown mucn predominates, the feathers having only somewhat 
narrow rufous margins. The extent and amount of the rufous tippings to 
the feathers of the hack and rump varies much, as also the extent and 
depth of rufous in the tail, and on the lower parts. 

Young . — Lores, forehead, a patch under the cj^es, a streak over the eyes, to 
upper corner of the ruff, and a broad j)ateh on the nape, (which latter has 
several of the central feathers brown ti])ped, white. Bristles of the lores 
black. A patch in the anterior corner of the eye, continued as a very narrow 
streak over the eye, under the white line, and beyond the posterior angle of 
the eye, backwards, till it joins the top of the ear coverts, dark umber 
brown. The whole top of the head warm umber brown, faintly margined 
with rufous, where it infringes on the white supercilinm, and white nape 
patch. The whole of the nape, upper hack, scapulars, and wings (except in 
some specimens some of the median coverts) nearl}^ nnitbrm umber brown, but 
the quills with a trace of darker handing. Most of the median wing coverts 
in some specimens so broadly edged with pale ferruginous or buff, as to show 
but little of the brown : these edgings entirely wanting in others. The wing- 
let, greater coverts, secondaries, and most of the primaries very nan’owty 
paler tipped. Feathers of the lower hack and rump, the same brown as the 
rest of the upper parts, but each feather distinctly tipped with buff*. The up- 
per tail coverts often pture white. One or two of them only, with an ill-de- 
fined brown patch : in otlier cases marked as in the adult female. Two 
centre tail feathers dark umber brown, with four bars of lighter greyish 
brown. The next four feathers the same dark brown, hut tipped and barred 
with fen'uginous or huff*, winch is brighter and more extensive, as the feathers 
recede from the centre. Exterior tail leather almost entirely rufous buflp, with 
two, irregular, dark brown bars, and a trare ul a third. Patch from the lower 
mandible, over the checks, and embracing the ear coverts, rich dark umber 
brown. Round this, posteriorly, tlic ruff uni form pale rufous buff, except just 
where it separates the white eye streak Irom the white nape patch, where the 
feathers are mingled with dark brown. Sides of the neck, below the ruff, 
which is thus clearly defined, dark umber bnnvn. Chin whitish, with black 
bristles at the tip, TV hole lower parts of the body, including lower tail coverts, 
uniform, rufous, fawn or pale ferruginous. The lining of the wing the same, 
hut paler, and the largest of the lower wing coverts mottled with brown. 

The lower surface of the quills greyish brown. Tho primaries very dis- 
tinctly barred, and with more or less white replacing the brown. The first 
three primaries conspicuously emarginate on tho inner webs, and the third 
and murth on the outer webs. Lower surfacj of the tail exterior feathers 
nearly uniform pale fawn, with only an indistinct trace of three ill-defined 
bars, four next feathers umber brown, with fulvous white tips, anfi two 
well marked, fulvous white, broad bars. The two centre feathers with seem- 
ly a trace of paler tipping, and with three narrower gi'eyish bars. 
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or early in April, according as the season is a early or 
late one. In the Terai and Dhoon, they may linger somewhat 
longer, as I have a specimen from the latter, killed on the 20th 
of Ap ^. 

Whether they breed in the Himalayahs, on this side of flie 
Snowy Range, I cannot say ; I have never met with a single 
one, during my summer rambles in the Hills, and very much 
doubt their breeding south of the snows. 

This bird apparently unknown in Northern Europe and Asia, 
(where neither Radhe, Pallas, Middendorf nor Schrenk appears 
to have met with it,) is found alike in North Eastern and Sou- 
thern Africa and Palestine, occurs in Burmah, and has been 
procured on the Yangtzee, by Captain Blackeston, but it does 
not seem to find its way either eastwards to Japan, or south- 
wards to Malayana, or the Archipelago. 

The livery of the young is rather peculiar, the whole under 
parts being a uniform, unstreaked, rufous bufl*, such as is met 
with in the young of Cineraceiis^ and in one stage of Ranivores. 
Dr. Jerdon has not noticed this stage, in which I have numer- 
ous specimens, and I have therefore, as will be seen in the note, 
described it at length. 
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No. 52. Circus Cineraceus.* Montague. 

Montague’s Harrier. 

oannot say that I myself believe that this species breeds in 
India, but my collector, Mr. A. G. E. Theobald, who sent me 


* Circus Cineraceus. 
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(Four males and three females measured and weighed.) 

The third primary is the longest. The first is from three to four inches 
shorter, the second from O'C to 0 9, and the fourth from 07 to 1 shorter. 
Exterior tail feathers from 0*4 to 1 shorter than the central ones,^ 

Description. Legs and feet yellow, claws black. Irides, Bright yellow 
in the adult, sometimes brownish yellow in the female, almost white in one 
young one examined. Bill black, dusky in the young. Cere, greenish 
yellow, yellower in the young. 

Plumage. Adult male. The whole head, chin, throat, neck all round, 
breast, back, scajmlars, wings (except the first seven primaries which are 
hlackish) and central tail feathers, gray of different shades. The neck, cheeks 
and ear coverts, bluish ; crown of the head, and occiput (below which there 
is a white mottled nape patch owing to the white bases of the feathers show- 
ing through) here ^d ther^ tinged with rufous brown ; the scapulars infuscated 
and brownish ; the back, darker and more ashy, and the wings and centre 
tail feathers more silvery. The secondaries have a broad, blackish, transverse 
band, across both webs, forming a conspicuous wing band (not unlike that of 
the common pigeon, (7. Intermedia) and with traces of another, or, in some 
specimens, two other bands on the inner webs. The central tail feathers 
unbaiTed, the laterals with four, very broad, transverse, dark bars on the inner 
webs, and traces of the same on the outer webs of some of the feathers. 
The grey fading, as the feathers recede from the central ones, to pure white 
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i^ecimens of the bird, correctly named, and measured in the 
Msh, forwarded at the same time, the following note on its 
nidification : 


on the exterior ones, and the dark brown bands changing gradually to dull 
chestnut on the latter. A broad circle round the eye whitish. The lowerr 
parts from the breast downwards, and the whole wing lining (except a few of 
the longer lower covei’ts which are ashy grey with larg^ white spots) pure 
white ; the feathers of the abdomen with narrow, rather pale chestnut central 
streaks ; there are lanceolate chestnut dashes in the wing lining, the axillaries 
are broadly and irregularly barred with blotches, and Tower tail and thigh 
coverts, have the shafts of the same colour, a few faint streaks of which are 
also generally to be seen mingling with the blue gray of the breast. 

Adult female. Forehead and a band round the eye slightly rufous 
white. Crown and occiput rufous brown, streaked with dark hair brown. 
A streak from the base of the lower mandible, widening so as to involve the 
whole ear coverts, darkish brown, in some very dark. Some of the feathers, ^ 
commonly, very narrowly margined rulbus. Back, wings, scapulars and 
central tail feathers dark umber brown, the quills and central tail feathers, 
darkest. The lateral tail feathers, paling as they recede from the central 
ones, which are unbarred, with four or five broad transverse, lighter and 
generally more rufous brown, bars, often more or less obsolete on the outer 
webs. The whole of the lower parts are light rufous buff, with narrow, 
deeper rufous, shaft stripes. Rump and upper tail coverts, mingled white, 
rufous buff and reddish brown. 

Young male of the 2iid year, fl quote this from Yarrell, I have never 
obtained a sjpecimen in this stage) killed while undergoing his second 
moult. 

“ The top of the head and the feathers round the cheeks a mixture of 
brown and rufous, ear coverts grey ; occiput varied with white ; the nape, 
back, scapulars, tertials, and upper tail coverts, lead grey ; upper surface of 
all the tail feathers, except the two in the middle, barred with shades of 
brown and rufous ; middle tail feathers, with the outer webs uniform ])earl 
grey ; the inner webs with fine dark brown bands on a greyish ground ; wing 
primaries and secondaries blackish brown ; gieater wing coverts dark brown ; 
lesser wing coverts lighter brown, varied with rufous and two or three grey 
feathers : chin, and fi-ont of neck, pearl grey; breast, belly, thighs, and under 
tail coverts white, with a longitudinal rufous stripe on the centre of each 
feather ; under surface of tail feathers barred with greyish white and brown ; 
legsj toes and claws as in the adult male.” 

A young male of the year ; a narrow frontal band, a line above, and a 
patch below and behind the eye, and two broad patches on either side of the 
nape, white, the feathers of the latter with brown shafts. Chin and throat 
whitish, bristles, at point of chin black. The top of the head rusty rufous, 
the feathers, with more or Iq^^s narrow, lanceolate or linear, dark brown shaft 
stripes. Ear coverts and a line extending to them from the base of the 
lower mandible dark brown, the feathers mostly narrowly margined with 
ferruginous. Wings, back, and scapulai’s rich brown of diflevent shades, 
palest on the upper back, rump and lesser wing coverts, more umber on the 
secondaries and longer scapulars, and greyer, except at the extreme tips, on 
the primaries ; all the quills, the primary greater coverts, back, rump, and 
scapulars, nar^wly but conspicuous^ margined at the tips with rufous buff, 
or fiintly rufous white. The lesser and most of the median covei’ts more 
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** Breeds on the top of high trees. I took the nest of one in 
December, (Christmas day) which was placed in the fork of a 
T amarind tree, about 25 to 30 feet from the ground.’’ 

This is not at all in accordance with the habits of this species 
elsewhere, and I cannot help thinldng that Mr. Theobald must be 
in error, but in another note, still writing from Salem, (Madras) 
he says, — “ It frequents open jungles and cultivated fields, and 
flies low in search of prey. On one occasion the first one (mea- 
surements given,) made a dart at one of my young Pigeons, but 
failed in its attempt ; it did not return to the attack, but was 
going away, when I shot it. It is not a shy bird when on the 
wing. On one occasion, I took a nest of one, with tliree young 
ones which were of a brindled color on the wings, tail and back, 
ashy on the other parts ; they lived for a fortnight, when they 
died one after another ; tliey fed greedily on raw mutton.” 

“ The young birds had a sort of slirill wliistle.” 

And speaking of two specimens which he forwarded, he 
farther says, — “ Both of these birds were shot in Salem ; they 
are most common about here from December to May or June. 
I found locusts in the stomachs of both.” 

All my enquiries and observations lead me to believe that 
Mr. Theobald is in error, but his assertions are so positive and 
circumstantial, tliat being, as ho is, familiar with the species, I 
have thought it only right to direct attention to tho subject, by 
inserting liis remarks. 

Of the nidification of this species in England, Mr. Yarrell 
gives the following notice : ‘‘ The nest is placed on the ground, 
generally among furze ; the eggs, seldom exceeding four in 
number, are very similar, as might be expected to those of the 
Hen Harrier ; they are white, one inch seven lines (1-58) in 


broadly margined with brigliter rufons. Tho first few primaries silvered on 
their outer webs towards their bases, and with three or more iri’egular, dark, 
transverse bars on tlie inner wobs, (wliich are mostly brownish white above 
the notches,) and faint traces of these on the grey brown, outer webs, above 
the emarginations ; all the tail feathers tipped with pale rufous, most broadly 
in tho external feathers. The central tail feathers deep brown, with four 
broad, transverse, greyish brown bars,p*eyer at the bases and browner towards 
the tips. The lateral tail feathers similar in charjujter, but the grey brown 
bars change, as the feathers recede from the central ones, to rufous OTer, 
rufous and rufous white* and the deep brown interspaces change similarly 
to nearly pure cinnamon rufous. The upper tail coverts are absolutely pure 
white in some, in others with very narrow, rifous b^wn, shaft stnpes. 
iVom the throat, the whole lower parts including the wing lininff, are pure, 
pale cinnamon rufous. Some of the feathers of the sides of the breast with 
dark, linear, brown, shaft stripes, and all the feathers with the shafts slightly 
d.eeper coloured than the webs. 
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length, and one inch four lines (1*33) in breadth. The young, 
according to Mr. Jenyns, are hatched about the second week in 
June.” 

Mr. Hewitson says that “ the nest, which is placed upon the 

C und, is more slight than that of the marsh or Hen Harrier, 
i is composed, like theirs, of flngs, sedge, and rushes. The 
eggs are usually four or five in number, but six were found in a 
nest which was forwarded to me ; the eggs are of a clear white, 
distinctly tinted with light blue, and are never, to the best of 
my information, spotted. The time of incubation is early in 
May. Mr. Alfred Newton informs me tliat the Harriers, like 
the Owls, the Eagles, and probably all the Hawk tribe, begin to 
sit upon the first egg, and as there is also most likely an interval 
of some days between the production of each egg, the young are 
of very different ages, and much more easily supplied with 
food.” 

This species is at once distinguished, at all ages, and in both 
sexes, from all our other InSan species of Harriers, by its 
extremely short tarsus and by its short fourth primary. In the 
Hen Harrier, the fourth quill is the longest ; in the other three 
^ecies, the third is the longest ; in the pied and pale-chested 
Harrier the fourth quill averages probably 0*25 inches shorter, 
while in the present species it averages nearly 0*75 of an inch 
shorter. As regards the tarsus, Dr. Jerdon gives it at 2.75" irf 
the male, and 3" in the female, but in no female even that I 
have yet examined, has it exceeded 2*5 inches, and I. am pretty 
confident that there must be some mistake in Dr. Jerdon’s 
measurements. 


This species occurs in England ; (where at one time it bred 
freely,) in Scandinavia, in fact almost throughout Europe ; in 
Algeria, Egypt, South Africa, Babylon, Persia and Afghanistan. 
I do not find it noticed from Northern Asia, nor from China, 
nor does it seem to extend to Malayana or the Archipelago. In 
Ceylon, British Burmah and throughout India, it is found, but 
very locally distributed, always, I think, affecting damp and 
more or less wooded localities, and scarcely ever found, in the 
comparatively dry, though richly cultivated plains, of the N. W. 
Provinces and the Punjaub, and almost, if not entirely unknown 
in Eajpootana, where the pale chested Harrier is not uncommon. 
It is most numerous as far as my experience goes, in damp cul- 
tivated lands, lying at the bases or on the lower slopes of tho 
Himalayahs, (the Dhoon is a great place for it,) or the Niel- 
gherries, and feeds much, to judge from the specimens I have 
killed, on large insects. 
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No. 63. Circus Melanoleucus.* Gmel. 

The Pied Harrier. 

Nothing seems to be known of the nidification of this specieS; 
in India or elsewhere. 



(Five males, 2 adults and 3 jjoung, measured.) 

The 3rd primary the longest. The 1st is 3T to 3*6 shorter, the 2nd 
0-7 to 0'8, and the 4th O OS to 0*25 shorter. Exterior tail feathers 0*2 to 
0*7 shorter than central ones. 

Description. — In all, the legs and' feet were j’^ellow, the hill, black, and 
the cere, blackish horny. The irides in the adults were yellow, in the 
young yellowish white. 

Plumage Adult male. The whole head, chin, throat, neck all round, 
upper breast, upper half, or in some two-thirds, of the back, the scapulars, 
(all but the undenuost one or two) the first fi ])rimarics and a broad band 
across the wing (commencing on the carpal joint and involving some 
of the small coverts, and most of the median and larger coverts of the se- 
condaries and tertiaiies) ^lack, (or blackish brown in a somewhat earlier stage 
of plumage). Lower portion of the back, (excei^t a broad central line, usually 
black), rump and upper ‘tail coverts, pure white, the latter with large, 
subtenninal, grey spots, or broad imperfect bars, in some specimens, almost 
obsolete. Winglet, primary greater coverts, lath 4 primaries and. se- 
condaries silver grey, often broadly tipped with brown, and with a consider- 
able portion of the inner webs white. Tertiaries and some of their greater 
coverts, dark brown. Undermost scapulars a mixture of dark brown 
and grey. Shoulder of wing and all the lesser coverts (except those involved 
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It probably breeds in Bengal and Assam ; Ool. Tytler tells 
me that he feels almost certain that he has procured it all 


near the carpal joint in the black bar), pure white, in some specimens 
fulvous white, in others tinged gi*ey. Tail feathers pale, greyish, dove colour, 
or very pale, silvery brown, narrowly tipped white, and all but the central 
feathers, broadly margined interiorly with white. Lower breast, abdomen, sides, 
flanks, lower tail coverts, wing lining, and axillaries pure white. Lower 
surface of tail and quills, except the first six primaries (which are black) 
albescent or white, 

A somewhat younger specimen, had the black everywhere more or less 
intermingled with dusky brown. This stage is correctly figured by Le Vail- 
lant, (Birds of Africa, p. 32) and Eadde mentions a similar specimen, in the 
Vienna Museum. 

Young Male. The whole head, nape and back of neck, clove brown, each 
feather broadly margined with pale rufous. Upper back and scapulars, 
unilbnn, clove brown. Lower back and wings, a slightly lighter shade of the 
same colour. Some of the longest feathers of the back, with two obscure, 
terminal, rufous spots, (one on each web) ; the edge of the wing rufous white 
and many of the lesser coverts faintly or boldly (it varies in different speci- 
mens) margined, with fulvous or rufous white. Upper tail covei*ts pure 
white, (in one fulvous white) dark shallcd, and with a couspiouous, oval, rufous 
brown, subterminal spot. The tail feathers a somewhat greyish, pale brown, 
narrowly tipped with fulvous white, and with broad, rather darker brown, 
transverse bars. The exterior lateral feathers have the ground colour much 
paler and tinged rufous, and the tra.nsverse bars narrower and less perfect. 
The whole of the lower parts, are bully or rufous white, with central, rulbut' 
brown stripes, broad on the lower breast and upper abdomen, almost obsolete 
on the cljin and thigh coverts. The cheeks and ear coverts are dull, rather 
sandy rufous, some of the longer feathers centt^red darker towards the tips, and 
(in some specimens) all darker shafted. The primaries have the greater por- 
tion of the inner webs, pale rufous white ; they are barred with darker 
brown, the bars being wide apart and most conspicuous on the lower surface 
of tlie wing. The lower surfiice of the quills is grey brown on the terminal 
halves, with darker brown tips and bars, while the basal halves are a some- 
what rufous buff, with traces of a few transverse brown bars. The wing 
lining, is rufous buff, many of the feafliers with rufous brown centerings ; the 
axillaries are rulbus buff, the shafts darker, and two or more very broad, 
irregular, transverse, red brown bars, which, in some specimens, run into one 
another, and occupy nearly the whole surface of the feather. The winglet, 
greater primary coverts, and the exterior webs towards their bases of some of 
the later primaries, grey, all with broad, transverse, brown bars. 

Other young males are altogether less rufous below, the ground colour 
being almost white, and the central stripes narrower. In these the tail is 
greyer, and the bands narrower, and the winglet, piTjmary gi;eater coverts and 
exterior webs of* primaries, are more decidedly grey, (quite silver grey on the 
two fonner) and the brown transverse bars more tjonspicuous. Most of the 
axillaries are pure white, with large brown spots, or imperfect, transverse 
bars. 

These descriptions of the jy'oung males were originally taken from speci- 
mens in “Tytler’s Museum, *^but have subsequently been compared with others. 

As regards the quills, Eadde remarks, that the second and fifth are almost 
equal, the second only exceeding the 6th by about 0*08, but in a yery fine 
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the year round at Barrackpoor, and that he believes it to 
breed somewhere in that neighbourhood. Dr. Jerdon remarks 
(in his Appendix) : This Harrier, I have every reason to 

believe, breeds in Northern India. I saw several in Pumeah 
in July, (some of them in a garb resembling that of the females 
of the other species) and shot one bird in a state of change from 
the female garb to the black and white ordinary plumage. This 
was apparently not a young bird of the year, for the tail fea- 
thers were much worn. Can this bird, then, have a double 
moult ? It would appear so, unless I was mistaken in consi- 
dering it not a bird of the year. If so, they have the ordinary 
female garb of Harriers at first, and shortly afterwards, assume 
the peculiar pied livery of this species.’^ 

The specimen referred to by Dr. Jerdon, he recently showed 
me, and I have little hesitation in saying that I believe it to be 
undoubtedly referable to C, Melanolcucm. We both agreed 
that it exactly resembled the grey- winged and grey-tailed, left 
hand figure, of Circm Si'^ilonofus (Ibis, 1868, PI. V,) but while 
he assigned it to this species, I contend that either it does not 
belong to it, or that if it does, this so-called species is merely a 
form of C. MeIa)ioIoncm- Of this I shall say more further on. 
At present I would wish first to notice, that up to the present 
time, as far as I know, no description of the young of this species 
has been published. Col. Tytler was, I believe, the first to pro- 
cure the young, in the 1 st year’s livery, a stage of plumage in 
which it much resembles the young of the other, already de- 
scribed, species, — I have therefore given (see footnote) full de- 
scriptions of the young, taken originally from Col. Tytler’s spe- 
cimens, but subsequently compared with others from Tipperah. 

In all stages of plumage, the males (for I have as yet seen no 
authenticated female of Melanoleagm), may be distinguished from 
those of Cyanem^ Sivainsoni ana Cineracens^ by the length of 
the tarsus, which averages over 3 inches, and in no specimen 
that I have examined, fell short of 2*98 (in a young bird) and 
in one (a fine adult) measured BTS.'' 

I am aware that Mr. Gurney (Ibis, 1803, p. 214) gives the 
average of the tarsus, in three specimens, at 2*87, but possibly, he 


says exceeds the first by 0*6, but in a speciracn now before me, it only exceeds 
it by 0*3. The proportioiJs of the quills therefore, vary considerably, even in 
the adults. The second to the fifth, as he points out, are conspicuously emar- 
ginate on the outer web, and the first four are notched, but somewhat feebly, 
on the inner webs. The tail he gives as even, only the external lateral 
feather being slightly shorter than the others, but in some specimens, as my 
measurement shew, the tail is perceptibly rounded. These, however, weto 
young birds. 
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measures differently to what I do ; any how, out of nine Indian 
specimens, whose tarsi I have recorded, (measuring most accu- 
rately with compasses and a decimal rule,) in no single case did 
I find the tarsus less than I have mentioned, and it certainly 
averages, in adults, fully 3*06 ; similarly measured, 2*8 may be 
taken as a maximum for Swainsoni and Cyanens, and 2 ‘4 for 
Cineraceus, 

There is one possible flaw : I have never killed this species 
myself, and am dependant, for the identification of the sex, and 
many of the measurements (not of course of the tarsus, or other 
parts, that do not alter in the dried skin,) on Ool. Tytler, Mr. 
Irwin and others, but taking the whole of the evidence col- 
lectively, I , entertain no doubt that all the specimens that I 
have examined, all hut one (of wliich the sex was not ascertain- * 
ed) professing to be males, and agreeing closely in all their mea- 
surements, were really males. 

It still is open to any one to suggest, that as Dr. J erdon’s 
bird is by him believed to belong to a separate species, SpilO’^ 
notn^^ (of which more anon,) these young birds that I have 
described, may belong to this, and not to Melanolenms, But 
two at least of these young birds were shot in company with 
with full-plumaged MeJanoleucm^ and they are one and all 
somewhat smaller in their dimensions, than undoubted adult 
Pied Harriers, whereas the supposed SpilonotuH is said by 
Mr. Grurney, to be a decidedly larger bird, with longer tarsi. 

I believe we may rest assured that the birds described by me, 
are bond fide young males of this species, and it seems not im- 
probable that these may be the birds referred to by Mr. Gurney 
in the following notice which appeared in the Ibis for 1868. 

“ A third undescribed Harrier, of the Philippine Island, is of 
the same size and configuratipn as the last mentioned, but of 
very similar colouring to the adult male of (7. hudHonim (Linn.) 
which Professor Schlegel (Museum des Pays Bas, Circi, p. 3) 
mentions as a species inhabiting the Philippine Islands, but 
which I have never seen’ thence. It is, however, decidedly a 
smaller species than (7, hiidsouui.% and may perhaps prove to 
be a hitherto undescribed state of C. Melanoleucus^ a possibility 
wliich has hitherto restrained me from describing it as a dis- 
tinct species.’’ As regards the females, I have no positive in- 
formation, but, I feel certain myself, that Dr. Jerdon’s' specimen 
was Cirms Melanoleucus^ in plumage intermediate between those 
stages which I have described, and I cannot doubt, that it 
exactly corresponded with the figure of the supposed Spilonotm 
in the Ibis for 1863- 
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The following were Mr. Swinhoe^s remarks in regard to this 
plate : — 

“ I observed a pair of Harriers beating over the rush-grown 
delta of the Tamsay river, about the gorge, in March. I watch- 
ed them for some time, but was unable to get within shot of 
them. The male appeared of a pied plumage ; but the female 
was brown. I concluded, therefore, that it must have been the 
species that prevails in the neighbourhood of Amoy, rather than 
the true C. Melamleucus^ Grmel., which ranges in Asia, from 
India to Peking, and which I have also seen from the Philip- 
pines ; for Mr. Gurney tells me, that he is informed by Mr. 
blyth that this latter species has, in the adult form, both sexes 
coloured alike. In the broad, flat, opeu country of the south 
west, near Taiwanfoo, I observed another Harrier, which I took 
to be 0, Cyaneiis^ L. ; but of the species I cannot be sure, as it 
might have been one of two cognate forms which are hard to 
distinguish from it at a distance, except by a most experienced 
eye. These are the Pale Harrier {Circus Swamsom, Smith) and 
the American Harrier {G. hudHonius, L.) The former of these 
has lately been procured by Captain Blakiston on the Yangtsze 
river ; and of the latter, specimens may be seen in the Leyden 
Museum, from the Philippines and Kamtsehatka. 

‘‘ I procured no specimens of Harriers in Fonnosa ; but, as Mr. 
Gurney was anxious to have the Circus sjulonotus figured, I 
have supplied a male and female from the neighbourhood of 
Amoy for that purpose. With reference to tliis species, Mr. 
Gurney writes, ‘ I have just compared three male specimens of 
C. Spilonotus^ with three males of C. MehmolencuSy and enclose 
you the measurements, by which you will see that C, Spilonotm 
considerably exceeds C. Melanoleucus in all its measurements ; 
in addition to which it has a much larger bill and stronger tarsi. 
In all these respects (as also in some degree in colouring) it 
approaches to an allied but still larger species, (7. Assimilis^ 
Gould, of Australia. I do not think that C. Spilomtus ever 
assumes the black plumage which characterizes the head, neck, 
back, and a portion of the wings of the adult male of C, Mela^^ 
noleucm, I have not been able to compare your female of 
C. 8pilonoUis with a female of C. Melanolvucns, the only (sup- 
posed) female which *I have of the latter, being an individual of 
the sex of which I do liot feel sure. 

Total Length Wing froji Tacrsus. Middle toe 

(inobes.) Carpus. and olaw« 

Circus Spilonotus f 

(3 speoimenB.) 22 23-75 17-25 17-75 3-37 2-75 

Circus Melanolott- f 

i« 14-6 15-00 2-87 2-00' 
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I have unfortunately no measurements of G. Spilonotiis taken 
from birds in a fresh state. The only note I can find in my 
Journals is the following, made on a male, shot at Amoy, the 
27th December, 1859 : — ‘ Bill, bluish black, paler on the base ; 
cere, light greenish yellow ; eyes, fine waxen or primrose, yel- 
low ; inside of mouth, leaden blue ; legs, yellow ochrejwith black 
claws.’ The females of this species have yellowish brown irides, 
and so much resemble those of the Marsh Harrier (C. CErugino- 
sue) that Mr. Blyth identified an example I sent him, as of that 
species ; but as I had frequently seen individual, brown birds, in 
company with the pied ones, I was led to doubt the assertion. 
On the rush-grown sand flats, at the mouth of the Changchow 
river, near Amoy, these birds are particularly common during 
winter, but they are nearly always females. I do not know for 
what reason ; but in this locality, the adult male is peculiarly 
rare until the spring, when a few may occasionally be met with. 
In many points of habit, this bird seems to connect the Harriers 
with the Q-ovinda Kites, feeding largely on offal and carrion, 
as well as on Batrachians and small mammals. All these ob- 
jects I have found in the stomachs of tliose I have dissected ; 
but remains of birds never. In its heavy sailing flight, this 
species also more resembles Kites than a Harrier. They are 
such offensive birds, that I did not care to preserve more than a 
few for identification. 

“ Mr. Gximey writes me, that he has seen specimens of C. 
Spiionotus from Singapore, as well as from the Philippines.” 

Now, in the first place, I must remark that I do not think 
that it has as yet been satisfactorily determined by dissection, 
that the adult females of Melanokucus are identical in plumage, 
wift the males. — ^If any one has done so, I wish they would let 
me know. Every black and white bird examined by Tytler at 
a time when he shot many, was a male. Both specimens in the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum were males. The adult female may 
be like the m^e, but it has not I conceive been as proved. 

Secondly, even if this be conceded, this is no reason why the 
supposed Spilonotus (I refer here not to Kaup’s bird, but to the 
figure in the Ibis) should not be a female^ in the transitional 
stage, between the young and old. Mr., Qumpy sets them 
down as males ; but the context leaves it doubtful, whether Mr. 
Swinhoe himself ascertained the sexes ; and supposing them to 
be females, the dimensions given by Mr. Gurney are not very 
unlike what we might have expected, with reference to the size 
of the males, while the bill and tarsus would of coime be stron- 
irer. Dr. Jerdon’s bird thouflrh larerer than a very fine male Mela^ 
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smaller &an those described by Mr. Gurney; As matters now 
stand, either we must accept the mottled grey bird, as a stage 
of Melanoleucus^^ or we must include Spilomtus^ as figured in the 
Ibis, as an Indian species. It is just possible that Dr. Jordon’s 
bird may be Melanoleticm^ and although in plumage exactly 
similar to Mr. Swinhoe’s bird, nevertheless structurally and spe- 
cially distinct. This, however, is not likely. If some of my 
correspondents would kindly procure two or three undoubted 
females of Melanoleucus^ the matter might probably be set at 
rest at once. 

It remains to be noticed that all this time, the bird figured 
in the Ibis may be a state of Mdanolencm^ and not Spilonotm of 
Kaup at all. He describes his species thus, “ Head, black ; 
wings and tail, without bars ; beneath white, with black oblong 
spots on the crop.” He gives this species as from Asia, and 
places it in the same subgroup as Ranimms and JEmginosus^ 
which he classes as Buteonine types, while he keeps Gijanem and 
Melanolemm as Falconine, and Cineracem and Swaimonij as 
Milvine types. 

Col. Tytler tells me that ‘‘this species,” (Melanolencus) about 
Barrackpore (where he says they are quite as common, as 
(7. Swavmoni is in the Upper Provinces) “ was always found in 
open ground, small brushwood and fields, not near jheels and 
swamps as in the case of ^ruginosm ; also, that they are never 
solitary, and that where one is shot, several others are sure to 
be seen in the immediate neighbourhood.” 

The Pied Harrier is a truly Asiatic species ; Pallas, or rather 
Sokoloff, who accompanied him, observed it in Argunj, Eadde in 
the middle Amoor, at Mogotui, Akschinsk, and other places in 
south east Siberia. In China, it is common in many localities ; 
it has been sent from the Philippine islands. It occurs in Ceylon, 
Burmah, Assam and Eastern Bengal generally (extending west- 
wards at least as far as Mirzapore*) and although Eadde rightly 
says, that like all the species of this genus, it loves widely extended 
plains and the neighbourhood of water, it has been found almost 
throughout the Himalayahs, from the valhy of the Burhampoo- 
ter, right up to Afghanistan, where Grifliths procui'ed a specimen. 
In the dry plains of Central and Upper India, it seems to be un- 
known, and it^neithdt extends, as far as I yet know, to Japan on 
the one hand, or the Malayan Archipelago on the other. 


* Mr. Brooks says — “ T have seen it once on the Kurnonta, which runs into 
the Ganges near Mirzaporo, and several times on the Balen river 80 to 40 
miles south of Mirzapore ; I never saw it away from water.” 
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No. 64. Circus .fflruginosus.* Lin. 

The Mabsh Harrier. 

It seems probable, that this species breeds in the plains of 
India, in suitable localities. In the jheel-studded tract of coun- 


ClECUS iEEUGINOSUS. 



(Six males and eight females measured and weighed) 

The fourth or third and fourtli primaries the long’ost. The first is 3*20 to 
4'00 shorter, the second 0'70 to 0’90, and the third equal to or not more 
than 0'20 shorter than the fourth. Exterior tail feathers 0*50 to 0‘98 shorter 
than interior feathers. 

Descbiption. The legs and feet are rich yellow, dingy or pale greenish 
yellow in the young, the claws brownish black. The irides are orange 
yellow, sometimes with a pink tinge, deep brown, or brownish yellow in the 
young. The bill is blackish or brownisli black, yellowish at the base, and 
bluish there in the young. The cere is greenish yellow, or sometimes 
pale greenish, in the young. 

Plumage. I have little to add to Dr. Jerdon s description, except that as 
the young bird advances towards maturity, there first appears a large rufous 
fawn, or rufous white patch upon the breast ; then the rufous, or yellowish 
white of the head and nape, begins io run down the back of the neck, and 
margins (£ a similar colour begin to make their appearance on the feathers of 
the upper back and the smaller wing coverts. The colour of the upper parts 
slightly fedes, and a greyish tinge begins to overspread the outer webs of the 
primaries. 

Further I should note, that the adult plumage described by Dr. Jerdon, in 
which the shoulders, secondaries and tail are silver grey, is according to 
European writers, never assumed except by the male, and though I cannot 
speak positively to this point myself, it is a fact that my large collection con- 
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try lying partly in the Mynpooree and partly in the Etawah 
district, I, many years ago, shot a large adult and'saw several 
others quite at the close of May. An unusually heavy rainfall 
had filled all the lakes, or, as we should call them in Norfolk, 
broadsy to overfiowing, and the unsettled state of the country 
had, in a great measure prevented the customary agriculture 
drain on them, and many of them, commonly dry at this season, 
were still extensive sheets of water. I can scarcely doubt that 
these birds bred there that year. 

In Oudh, native fowlers informed me, that they bred in 
swampy grounds, trans-Gogra. Mr. P. R. Blewitt writing from 
Jhansie, in the neighbourhood of which there are several consi- 
derable lakes, says that he has procured the Marsh Harrier 
there throughout the hot weather and rains. 

I cannot find any record of its eggs liaving as yet been found 
in India : of its nidification in the British Isles, Mr. Yarrell 
says, “ The nest is placed on the ground, among long coarse 
grass, in a bunch of rushes, fern or furze, or at the base of a 
bush. The nest is formed of small sticks, rushes, or long grass : 
the eggs are three or four in number, of an oval shape, rather 
pointed at one end, white, two inches one line (2*08) in length, 
and one inch six lines (1*5) in breadth.’’ 

Mr. Hewitson says, The eggs of the Marsh Harrier, 
although for the most part white, or slightly tinted with blue, 
are sometimes also spotted and smeared with brown, in the 
same manner as those of the Hen Harrier.” 

This species almost always breeds on the ground, but will 
sometimes, assuming the habits of the Common Buzzard, breed 
in the fork of a large tree, in wliich place, Montague says, he has 
himself foimd it ; in such a situation, the nest would, as he de- 
scribes it, be formed of sticks and such like material. In the 
fen coimtries, its usual resort, the nest is composed of so large 
a quantity of flags, reeds and sedges, as to raise it a foot or a 
foot and a half above the ground. The eggs are usually fom, 
sometimes, though not often, five in number.” Mr. Hewitt 
considers the dimensions above quoted, from Mr. Yarrell, as too 
large. His own figure represents a very round, oval egg mea- 
suring 1*93 X J.'59. , 

This species, occurs in every country in Europe, from north 
to south ; in aU the Islands of the Mediterranean ; throughout 


tains no single specimen of a female in tliis stage of plumage. I note that 
in some old males, the chin and breast are almost paie lawn colour, with 
darker streaks, while in others the ground colour of these parts is a rich and 
very red brown. 
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northern Africa, including Egypt; in Palestine and Asia Minor; 
Mesopotamia and Afghanistan : eastwards, it has been procured 
in China, at least as far south as Amoy, and in Japan. North- 
wards, Eadde met with a single example in Tareinor, and Pallas 
gives it as a visitant to all parts of Siberia, but this seems 
doubtful. In India, it is to be found in suitable localities, such 
as its trivial name indicates, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land ; Layard notices its occurrence in Ceylon, and it is 
not uncommon in British Burmah, but it does not appear to 
extend to the Malay Peninsular or the Archipelego, in which 
latter (7. Jardini seems to replace it. 


No. 65. Haliastur Indus."^ Bodd. 

The Brahminy Kite. 

The Brahminy Kite lays in March, the latter half of Febru- 
ary, or the early part of April, according to season and locality. 
Lake many other species, it breeds earlier in Lower Bengal than 


* Haliastur Indus, — Younjir female, (about 6 months old). 

Dimensions. — Length, 19 ; Expanse, 57 ; Wing, 15 ; Tarsus, 2 ; Tail, 7‘6 ; 
Mid toe, 1‘36 ; its claw, 0*7 ; Iliud toe, ()'75 ; its claw, 0’72 ; Inner toe, 0*7 ; 
its claw, 0*7 ; Bill, straight, from edge of cere to point, 0’9 ; from gape, 1*4 ; 
width at gape, 1 ; height at front, at margin of cere, 0*5 ; Length of core, on 
culmen, 0*46. The 4th primary the longest ; the 1st 4 .3, the 2nd 1*4, and 
the 3rd 0*2 shorter. The wings when closed reach to 0*6 beyond end of tail. 
The exterior tail feathers tall short by 0*7 of the central tail feathers ; the 
lower tail coverts reach to within 3 inches of end of tail. 

Desceiption. — Bill and cere horny blackish brown. Legs and feet, light 
greenish yellow. Irides, brown. 

Plumage, — The forehead whitish, the feathers dark shafted; a dark brown 
streak, commencing at the anterior angle of the eye and running backwards 
over the eye to the top of the ear coveids ; chin and throat with the cheeks 
fulvous white, the shafts brown. The ear coverts pale brown. Feathers of 
the top of the head, nape, and back of the neck, slightly reddish brown, mar- 
gined with pale whity brown, and the shafts dark brown. Upper back and 
scapulars umber brown, many of the feathers paler and abraded at the tips. 
Bump umber brown, some of the feathers faintly tipped rufous. Upper tail 
coverts similarly but not conspicuously tipped with ferruginous towards the 
tip. Tail brown, all the feathers tipped narrowly with whitey brown, the 
brown, greyish in patches, and all the feathers marginally tjnged with ferrugi- 
nous towards their bases, on the outer webs. First 6 primaries brownish 
black, with more or less of rufous white or grey on the inner webs towards 
the bases, the rest of the quills darker or lighter umber brown, narrowly 
tipped with fulvous white, and the outer webs of the last few primarietimuch 
tinged with pale chesnut, and with a good deal of the inner webs, towards 
the base, of the same colour. The tertiaries a paler brown. The greater pri- 
mary coverts and winglet deep brown, tipped with reddish white and strongly 
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up-ootmtiy. In Upper India, where it is comparatively rare, 
it almost invariably makes its nest in the neighbourhood of 
water, building a rather large, loose, stick structure, scarcely if 
at all distinguishable from the common Kites, (M, Qminda^) lugh 
up on some large mango, tamarind or peepul tree. The nest 
which’is from eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, and from 
three to five inches in depth, with a rather considerable depres- 
sion internally, is sometimes perfectly unlined, at other tmes, 
has a few green leaves laid under the eggs, as in an Eagle’s nest, 
but most commonly is more or less lined, or has the materials 
of the inner part of the nest intermingled with pieces of rag, 
wool, human hair, and the like. 

Most commonly only two eggs are laid, but three are by no 
means uncommon, and one of my correspondents notes finding 
four in one nest ; a very unusual number. 

The eggs vary in shape, of course, but typically are very 
perfect moderately broad ovals, only slightly compressed to- 
wards one end ; as a rule they are smaller, and as far as my 
experience goes, far less richly coloured than those of M, Qovinda. 
The ground colour is greyish white, sometimes unspotted, 
but dingy, sometimes feebly speckled and spotted, at times 
towards one end only, with pale dingy brown, and sometimes 
scantily blotched and spotted with reddish brown. In size, the 
eggs vary, from 1*89 to 2*28 in length and from 1*5 to 1*79 in 
breadth, but the average of 15 eggs measured was 2*07 X 1’63. 

Mr. O'. Marshall, E. E. says of this species, Breeds in the 
Saharunpoor District. I saw a female on her nest in a huge 
dry tree in the early part of March, but as the tree was inacces- 
sible, I was obliged to leave it, the nest was of sticks about fifty 
feet from the ground.” 

Mr. E. Thompson, remarks : 


tinged with chesnut towards the tips. The rest of the coverts paler brown, 
more or less tipped with whitcy brown, and tinged with ferruginous, except 
the lesser ones, in the neighbourhood of the scapulars which are deep brown, 
strongly tinged with ferruginous ; most of the coverts have dark brown shafts 
as indeed have most of the scapulars ; the base of the neck in front, breast, and 
abdomen, are rufous brown, with narrow, central, fulvous white stripes, which 
disappear towards the vent, and on the tibial plumes, whicli instead of a 
white, central stripe have* the shafts dark brown. The larger lower wing 
coverts are greyish white, with imperfect, greyish brown, clouded bars, ana 
a faint salmon coloured tinge ; the rest of the wing lining, is a more or less 
ferruginous brown, the feathers with darker brown shafts. The lower tail 
coverts are fulvous or rufous white, the shafts brown. 

I think the dimensions given by Dr. Jerdon are too large ; I have unfor- 
tunately no detailed measurements of adults by me, but I have noted the 
length of a fine adult male at 18 inches. 
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At Shahgnnj, Pergunnah Bhurnir, District Mirzapore, I 
saw on the 6th March, 1869 a pair of these birds building their 
nest which was placed in a mango tope, in a tall tree. There 
were no eggs, as the birds had not then laid, but the nest was as 
complete as it could be. 

The nest was like that of Jf. Govinday and placed on U very 
high branch.” 

Of the nidification of the nearly allied H, Leucosternus of 
Australia, Mr. Gould says — “ It breeds from the beginning of 
July to the end of August. I succeeded in finding two nests, 
each of which contained two eggs ; but I am told that three are 
sometimes found. The nest is formed of sticks; with fine twigs 
or coarse grass as a lining ; it is about two feet in diameter, 
and built in a strong fork of the dead part of a tree ; both of 
those I found were about thirty feet from the ground, and 
about two hundred yards from the beach. The eggs which are 
about 2*17 in length, by 1*67 in breadth, are of a dirty white, 
having the surface spread over with numerous, hair-like streaks 
and very minute dots of reddish brown, the former prevailing 
and assuming the form of hieroglyphics, these singular markings 
being most numerous at one end, sometimes at the larger, at 
others at the smaller. The difference even occurring in the two 
eggs of the same nest.” 

Mr. Ti. Ramsay, in regard to the same species, remarks, in 
the Ibis for 18G5 — In almost every instance the examples 
found by Mr. Rainbird were placed near the tops of the larger 
trees in belts of mangroves skirting the edges of salt water 
swamps and marshes in the neighbourhood of Port Denison, 
They were composed of twigs and dead branches of mangrove, 
lined with a finer material. One, from wliich that gentleman 
shot the bird, and brought me the egg upon which she was sit- 
ting, was lined with tufts of lichen ; and in this instance, the 
egg was placed upon various fish-bones, shells and claws of 
crabs, &c. ; the edges and sides were beautifully ornamented with 
long streamers of bleached sea- weed, which gave the nest a 
novel and pleasing appearance. The egg has a rough ground 
of a bluish white colour, with a few minute spots of brownish 
red near the larger end, it is of an oval form. 2*08 in length 
by 1*50 in breadth.” 

This Australian race which differs from the Indian in the ab- 
sence of the median black stripes of the white feathers, and 
which was figured by Viellot, as HalMus Qirrenera (Gal. 
d’ois. T. 10) without, however, his discriminating it from the In- 
dian species, extends to Celebes, all the Moluccas and the New 
Guinea group, while intermediate both as regards geographical 
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position and the intensity of the black shaft stripes, another race 
appears to occur in Java, Siam, Sumatra, Timor, Flores, Borneo, 
and the Philippine islands, which is probably Falco Pondieeria- 
nus of Horsf. but which Mr. GFurney considers, should be distin- 
guished as JET. intermedius. Mr. Wallace, however, as I gather 
from his paper in the Ibis for 1868, considers this form identical 
with the Indian. 

Mr. Blyth had the following interesting remarks, on these 
closely allied species. 

‘‘ According to Pro. Sohlegol, this species {H. Indus) is spread 
from Nepaul to the Philippines. JT. LeueosternuSy Gould, he 
remarks, is founded on the absence of the black median stripes 
on the feathers of the white portion of the plumage, ‘‘ fi character, 
purely accidental.’’ This view is irreconcilable with the 
fact that these marks are inmriahly strongly developed 
in the Indian race, while in the Javan race (extending 
to Siam) they are present but only slightly developed, the 
white feathers being merely black-shafted. Specimens from 
Bouru, Gilolo, and .Aiu are of the true Australian race, without 
even the shafts of the white feathers, black and contrasting. 
Three Indian specimens and a Javan one were lately to be seen 
together in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, the difference 
between them being very conspicuous. Of the immense num- 
ber which I have examined or beheld clos^ in India, I certainly 
never saw even one resembling or aj)proximating to the J ava- 
nese bird. The intermediate Javan race {II. intermedim, ‘ Ibis,^ 
1865, p. 28,) is possibly the result of intermixture, and it may 
be, that there is a greater or less development of the black streaks 
in the Malayan province according to the proportions of that 
intermixture, constituting a gradation or transition from the 
Indian race to the Australian, as in some other instances, where 
conterminous races blend ; and this would load observers in that 
particular Zoological province, to suj)pose the absence, or amount 
of development of the streaks, to be “ puvtdy accidental.” The 
near affinity of the fine large African Ualia^im' vocifer to the 
Brahm/iny Kite,” noticed by Professor Schlegel, struck me 
immediately, on beholding tlie pair of the former, now living in 
the Zoological Gai'dens ; but the voice is very different, that of 
a. indm being a peouliar sort of hleat, quite unlike the shrill 
cries of most of the FQlconidtv,^ and the barking notes of others. 

It is the Indian species that occurs in Ceylon ; at any rate a 
specimen received thence is undistinguishable from our up-coun- 
try birds, and the same may be said of a specimen sent me from 
Eangoon. 
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No, 66, Milvus Govinda * Sykes, 

The Pariah Kite. 

This species lays at very different seasons in different loca- 
lities. In the plains of Upper India and the Punjab, the great 


* Milvus Govinda. 
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(5 males and 6 females measured and wch/Jied.) 

The 4th (3rd rarely sub- equal) primary the lonj^est. TJie 1st is 4'2 to 6*76 
shorter, the 2nd I'OO to 215, and tlie 3rd nil to 0*78, shorter. Central 
tail feathers 1*00, to 2*29, shorter than external ones. 

Desceiption. — The legs and feet are yellow; wax yellow, in the old birds 
and pale lemon yellow in somewhat younger ones ; very pale greenish grey 
in young ones. The claws are black, Irides are brown ; yellowish brown 
in some, pale brown in others, and deep brown in others. The bill is 
black, or blackish homy. The cere and gape in the old bird, yellow, in 
younger birds the cere and gape are greenish grey, and in others again the 
lower mandible, cere and gape are horny brown. 

Plumage , — (I have not sufficiently worked out the different stages of 
plumage, but there are two leading types.) 

Ist, — Fully adult. The whole oi the top of the head, back and sides of 
thuneck, dingy wood or pale umber brown; the feathers with an exces- 
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majority lay in February ; a few only breeding in the previous 
and succeeding months. Lower down country, they are, I be- 
lieve, earlier, and I myself have taken eggs as early as Christmas 
day. In the districts bordering on the bases of the Himalayahs, 
March is the more general time, while in the Himalayahs, 
whore our bird is common up to a height of six or seven thou- 
sand feet, they mostly lay in April and May. Everywhere, 
stragglers breed earlier and later, by nearly six weeks, than the 
great body of the birds do, so that even in the neighbourhood 
of Agra, we have eggs recorded as early as the 29th December, 
and as late as the 13th April. In Bareilly, I took a nest of 
fresh eggs, on tlie 9th May, and at Simlah found throe much- 
incubatod ones, as late as the first week in June. They build 
almost without exception on trees, but I have found two nests 
(out of many hundreds that I have examined) placed. Neophron 
like, on tlie cornices of ruins. 

The Host, mostly placed in a fork, but not uncommonly laid 
on a flat bough, is a large clumsy mass, of sticks and twigs, the 


sively narrow, dark, ahail st.rii)e ; and wlik a very narrow, i)aler stripe, on 
each side oi* this, towards the tips. The wlnjle of the rest of the upper parts 
unstriped hrowii, very dark upon the first f<‘w primaries, and much paler on 
tlie tertials and lesser winj^ coverts. The* tail tin ^^ed with grey and with 
obscure traces of transverse darker bars ; many of the lesser coverts and of 
the terfials, as well as most of the upper tail coverts and the tail feathers 
themselves, narrowly, but somewhat obscundy, tip])ed paler. The chin and 
iliroat whity brown, the shafts more or h*ss conspicuously darker. The 
breast, abdomen, lower tail coverts, and tibial ]>! nines,, dull hair brown, dark 
shailed, or wii h narrow, dark, central, shaft stripes ; those of the breast, with 
narrow, pale stripes, on each side of the shall siripes, towards the tips ; the 
rest, in many birds, with a pale s])ot towards the ti])s. 

In some speeinuMis, the whole up]KT plumage is greyer, the chin and 
throat are white instead oi’ whity brown, undei j»arts are more of an umber 
brown, and the pale stri})es on either side the shall ^t^pes, are pale dull rufous. 
The tippings oi' t he feathers of tlie hack, seai»ul:irs, upper tail coverts, and 
tail, a purer white, and better deiined, and tlie paler brown, median coverts 
of the wing, have a conspicuous, though very narn'W, dark brown, shaft 
stripe. In all, the shal'ls of the lower tail coverts air dark. 

2iid The young bird has the whole head, iieeii, breast, abdomen, and 

sides, iimber brown, each feather will, a conspicuous, hroad, I’lilvous yellow 
or bulfy streak. The chin and throat, arc dingy fulvous, some oi tlie featli era 
inconspicuously. darkei>shafted. The back, scapulars, upper tail coverts, and 
wiuo- except the first Auv primaries which arc almost black) a more or less 
rich” umber brown, glossed in many cases with purple, and every feather, 
moio or less narrowly tipped, with rufous or fulvous white; the tail and 
lower tail coverts, much as in the preceding. In some spccunens, the hght 
streaks are almost pure white, in othere rufous butt. 

All ititemediate stages ai-e met with. In some, whilst the upiicr plumw 
is nearly tliat of the adult, the whole of the lower parte exhibit the white, 
yollowisb white, or rulbus buff, central stripes characteristic ol the young. 
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various thorny aocaoias appearing to be the favourite material; 
lined or intermingled with, rags, leaves, tow, &c. The birds 
are perfectly fearless, breeding as freely on single stunted trees, 
situated in the densest populated bazars, or most crowded grain 
markets, as on the noblest tree in the open fields. The great 
majority breed in the suburbs of the towns and villages, the 
offal of which supplies their daily food, but single nests may be 
found far away from human habitations, in almost virgin 
jungle. 

Two, appears to be the normal number of the eggs, but they 
often lay three. Twice I have obtaiaod four, and on several 
occasions, I have met with a single hard-set egg, or young one, 
in a nest. 

When robbed of their eggs, the old birds as a rule mope 
about the place without laying more eggs, or attempting to 
build a fresh nest, but I have known several instances, in which 
more eggs were laid in the same nest, and one in Avhich an 
entirely new nest was constructed by the old birds in an adjoin- 
ing tree, in which a single egg was laid and hatched. 

As regards the eggs themselves, the countless varieties of 
types of coloration which they exhibit, defy description. I 
have before me now specimens absolutely devoid of any trace of 
colour which might well stand for gigantic specimens of Polior- 
nis Teesa, but these of course are very exceptional ; I have only 
two such in a series of several hundred. The ground colour is 
almost invariably a pale greenish or greyish white, more or less 
blotched, clouded, mottled, streaked, pen-hned, spotted or speck- 
led with various shades of brown and red from a pale bully 
brown to purple, and from blood-rod to earth brown. Many of 
the eggs are excessively handsome, having the boldest hierogly- 
phics, blotched in blood-red, on a clear white or pale green 
ground. Others again are covered with deliciate markings, as 
if etched on them with a crow quill, but no doubt, the markings 
in the majority, are more or less smudgy, and but dingily 
coloured. In some few, the ground colour is a dull mottled 
purple, clouded over witli deeper shades of purplish brown. 
Compared with many other species, the eggs do not vary so 
very much, in size or shape ; they are normally, a very perfect 
oval, scarcely more compressed at one end than at the other, but 
elongated, pointed, spherical and pyriform varieties occur. The 
color of the shells, when held up to the light, varies a good deal, 
in some it is as light a green as Ciremtm Qallicm^ in others, as 
deep as in Haliaetm Leucoryphm, I may here note, that Dr. 
Breeds figure of the egg of the Arabian Kite, correctly enough 
represents one common variety of the eggs of Milvm Qovinda. 
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Although, as a rule, the eggs are glossless, a good many, when 
Freshly laid, bear more or less of a natural glaze, which vastly 
brightens their colouring. 

In size, the eggs vary from 1*9 to 2*35 in length, and from 
1*55 to 1*85 in breadth, but the average of 273 eggs measured, 
was 2*19 by 1*77. 

Capt. Q-. F. L. Marshall, writing from Saharunpoor, remarks 
that tills species ‘‘ generally breeds in February and March, 
but I have taken eggs as late as the end of April. It usually 
lays three eggs, but will lay more, if some of the eggs are taken. 

I took two out of three eggs from one nest, leaving one to pre- 
vent the bird forsaking the place. A short time after, I sent a 
shikaree to shoot and bring me the bird ; he mistook my orders 
and brought the eggs, ^ there were three then, two more had 
been laid ; after .this, one other egg was laid, and then the nest 
was forsaken ; the nest was in my own compound, so that I had 
ample opportunities for watching it.” 

Mr. W. E. Brookes remarks, that this species is, tolerably 
common both at Nyneetal and Almorah, at botli of whicli places 
it breeds about two months later than it does in the plains.” 

That there are certainly two distinct species of IGtcs in India, 
my remarks, when treating of the next species (No. 56 his), will 
I hope, sufhciently clearly show, but besides this, it seems by no 
means improbable, that a third species, M, of Australia 

and the Archipelago, also occurs, and further, it appears by no 
means impossible, that i7. Molanotis of China and Japan, may 
also be found within our limits. 

The following are Mr. 131y th’s remarks on these three sj)eoies, 
in the Ibis for 18GG. 

‘‘ Professor Hdilegel (Mus. P. B. p. 2) identifies this 

with the M, viola not in, 8chlegel, (Faun. Japon. tab. V. 

and Y. B.) of China and Japan. Of the myriads of Indian 
Kites, which have been familiarly ohsei’\ iMl by me for more 
than Wenty-one years, I certainly never saw one even approach- 
ing to the rufous colouring represented in tin * ‘ Paiina Japonica’ 
(tab. V. B.) ; and so far as I have seen, the a/lnhs of M. mo.la^ 
not in exhibit a mottling of the feathers of the upper parts, as 
shown in the figures ^ted, which is never seen in adults of the 
Indian Kite. The Cliinese species has, moreover, a rather 
stouter bill. In former years, I held this opinion in opposition 
to that of my fi’iend Mr. Swinhoe (in cpisfoliy.) ; but I observe 
that he now gives melnnofis (and not goi^lnda) in his “ Catalogue 
of the Birds of China” (P. Z. S. 18G3, p. 2G0.) Mr. Gould, 
in his recently published ‘ Hand-book to the Birds of Australia,’ 
states of if. affinis^ that it “ appears to enjoy a very wide dist|j- 
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button, since it not only inhabits Australia, but appears to 
extend its range through the (so-called) Indian Islands, to the 
peninsula of India. Mr. Grumey informs us, that it occurs in 
Macassar, and certainly in India as far north as Nipal, though 
it is generally confounded, in the latter country, with its larger 
relative M, gorUula, In every assemblage of Indian Kites, 
there is much disparity of size, some males being considerably 
smaller than the largest females, and the former would seem to 
be undistinguishable from the Australian Affinis, but I am not 
disposed to accept the opinion, that there are two separable 
races of Milcns, in the Indian and Indo-Chinese sub-regions. 
In Mr. Gould’s reprosentations of the Common Pariah Kite of 
India, (Part IV. of the Birds of Asia) the eere and feet should 
have been coloured of a much jialer or dull light sulphur yellow, 
or wliat might rather be termed, dull yellowish wliite ; while the 
dark iris is correct, and conspicuously distinguishes both this 
species and if. mvlamtin when alive, from if. miijram^ as may 
now be seen in the Zoological gardens.” 

On this, Mr. Gurney made the following note : “ With refer- 
ence to the question of the supposed occurrence in India of 
3[ilriis I may mention, as one distinction between that 

species and the smaller individuals of M. goclnda^ that so far 
as I have observed, there is no appreciable dilference between 
the old and young bird in the former, whilst in the latter, it is 
very strongly marked, as it is also in M, meldnoHs, if we may 
follow Mr. Blyth in considering this a distinct race.” 

It is to be hoped, that observers in India, in all parts, will 
from time to time, kill specimens of all the Kites big and little, 
that they see about them, and preserve these, recording length, 
weight, expanse and sex. No collection in the world, contains 
a really good series of the Indian Kite, not even my own, and 
until such a series be got together, and carefully examined, it is 
impossible to say whether -4//mcs and Mekmotis do, or do not 
occur in India. 

As regards these two species, the following is Mr. Gould’s 
description of M, ajfiim : — 

‘‘ The sexes are nearly alike in size and colouring. Feathers 
of the head, and the back and sides of the neck reddish fawn 
colour, with a central stripe of dark blackish brown ; all the 
upper surface glossy brown inclining to" chocolate, and passing 
into reddish brown on the wing coverts, the shaft of each fea- 
ther being black, and the extreme tip pale brown ; primaries 
black ; secondaries blackish brown ; tail which is slightly forked, 
brown, crossed by several, indistinct bars of a darker tint, and 
each feather tipped with greyish white ; throat brownish fawn 
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Bolour, with the stem of each feather black ; the remainder of 
bhe under surface rufous brown, with a central line of dark 
brown on each feather, which is broadest and most conspicuous 
on the chest ; cere, gape, and base of the lower mandible yel- 
low ; upper mandible and point of the lower, black ; tarsi of 
toes yellow ; claws, black ; irkles very dark brown.” 

He gives no dimensions, (why are European ornithologists 
invariably so careless about these matters ?) but the following 
are some dimensions ialxcyi from a skin in my own collection, said 
to be of a male: length, 24; wing, 16*75 ; tail, 10*(j ; tarsus, 
1*9 ; mid toe to root of claw, 1*45 ; its claw straight, 0*7 ; hind 
toe, 0*8 ; its claw, straight, 0*78 ; bill from edge of cere to point, 
straight, 0*98 ; bill from gape, 1*65 ; height at front, at margin 
of cere, 0*5; cere only, 0*5. Tlio cjentral tail feathers are 1*9 
shorter than the external one. The fourth primary is the long- 
est ; the first is 4*7, the second 1*6, and the third 0*07 shorter. 

It is only right to notice, that I have Indian specimens in 
my collection, to my (perhaps unpractised) eye, ahmlutely 
undistinguisliahle from this specimen sent me from Australia, 
by G-errard Krelft, Esquire. 

As regards J/. Mehnotk^ I have neither description nor 
measurements by me. liadde and Schrenk affirm, that it is not 
specifically distinct from Niger ^ i. c, Migrans^ and say, If we 
collate together the described difrerences of colour, the charac- 
ter of the eastern form ( Melanotis) will be found to consist in 
this, that a more pronounced contrast (in the young extending 
to portions of individual featliers) exists between the clear, 
yellowish and dark, grey brown shades, while in the western 
form (Migrans ) the colours blend into an almost uniform, (and 
with advancing age, more and more predoiiiiiiating) ferruginous 
brown.” And Itadde goes on to affirm, tlict specimens of the 
European Niger ^ (or Migrans^ Bodd, and this latter name has 
the priority) have been obtained, showing the brighter plumage 
of melanoiis. 

It is clear from this, that whether distinct, or not, Mclanotis 
and Migrans, cannot differ much in size, Oi' Migrans (which 
he calls Ater ) Bree gives the length 22 inches, and of a male, 
20 inches, with the wing 17. 

. Layard, who unites both Affinis and Govinda with Migrans, 
(in which, however, he Is clearly wrong, because the latter is 
distinct, whatever the former two may be) gives the length as 
21, the wing at 18 and the tail at 10 inches. 

The dimensions of MeJanotis, must, since the distinctness of 
the species is disputed by so many writers, be very similar, 
and it must therefore be a much smaller bird than the one 
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which I have described as M, Major (No. 56 bis) and which so 
far as plumage goes, it seems to resemble rcry closely. 

The present species, M. Oovinda, seems (if really distinct from 
Affinis) to be confined to India, Ceylon, and Burmah. In 
China and Japan, it is replaced by Mclanotis ; in Australia and 
part, at any rate, of the Arcliipelago, by Affinis. In Arabia, 
South Eastern Europe, Egypt and South Africa, we have M. 
Parasiticus^ and in the latter three localities, and throughout 
southern and central Europe and northern Africa AT. Migrans, 
(from which Eadde and others consider Mctanotis doubtfully 
distinct,) while in England, and in many parts of Europe, the 
red Kite Mitvus Pega/is (vel Vulgaris) though now perhaps 
somewhat scarce, was at one time nearly as common, as the 
Pariah Kite with us. 


No. 56 BIS. Milvus Major.* Sp. Nov. 

The Larger Indian Kite. 

This new species may bo at once distinguished from the 
Pariah Kite, by its superior size, although approaching more 


* Milvus Major. 

Dimensions. — (I only have accurate measurements of^ specimens, hath 
females.) Length 26’7o, 27*75; AVing, 21, 21'5 ; (Col. Ty tier's specimen 
has the wing 22,") Tail 13*3, 13*75 ; length of tarsus. 2*5, 2*4, ijboth 
feathered for 1*4); mid toe to root of claw l’C2, 1*7 ; its claw, straight 
0*7, 0*82 hind toe. O' 88, 0’91 ; its claw, straight, 0*8, 0*96 ; inner toe, 
0*85, 0*89 ; its claw, 0*72, 0*9 ; bill straight, from edge of core to point, 
1*05, 1*06 ; from gape, 1*75, 1*78 ; width at gape, 1*32, 1*38 ; height at mar- 
gin of cere, 0’55, 0’58 ; length of cere on culmen, 0*45, 0*48 ; lower tail coverts 
fall short of end of tail by 5, and 5*85. The 4th primary is the longest ; the 
1st is 5*35, the 2nd 2*00, and the 3rd 0*20, shorter. 

{The smaller of the two birds is in the second stage of plumage, described 
below, the larger is in the first or adult plumage.) 

Description. — 1st adult female. Bill and claws homy black. Legs 
dull yellow. Toes, mingled dingy greenish and yellow. Cere, pale greenish 
yellow. 

(Plumage. — General plumage, much as in the common Kite, but the whole 
of the upper part with a more or less pumle gloss. Forehead and lores whitish, 
crown, occiput, nape, back of the neck, breast, and upper abdomen rich 
umber brown, dullest on the head, with very narrow, Llack or blackish brown, 
shaft stripes, which again are bordered on either side, in some feathers 
throughout their whole lengths, in others only towards their tips, with 
narrow, more or less pale, rufous stripes. The lower abdomen and flanks, 
similar, but the black shaft stripe almost obsolete, and the two rufous stripes 
broader and blending. A blackish brown stripe, from the posterior angle of 
the eye, over the &)p of the ear-coverts. Chin, throat, cneeks and greater 
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)arly in its plumage to M, Melanothi, and (in a slightly less 
jgree) to M, Qomnda^ it is fully as large as M. Regalia^ has 


>rtion of the ear-coverts white, the feathers black shafted, and, as they 
•proach the breast, tinged with dull rufous. Scapulars, umber brown, 
autifully glossed with purple, and tinged with an almost golden yellow 
wards the extreme tips. The whole of the lesser and median coverts, 
irplish brown, but with nearl 3 ' the whole visible portion of the tips, rufous, 
orange, with the shafts conspicuously darker. The winglet, the greater 
imary coverts, and the first few primaries, almost black, hut with a purple 
OSS. The later primaries, secondaries, and tortials, umber brown, all more 
less glossed with ])urple. The secondaries, darkest and most richly 
ossed. The tail, with exccasiveJ if bread leathers, (central ones 2*5 in 
eadth) and much forked, (the external tail feathers being fully 2 inches 
figer, than.the central pair,) a dull umber brown, growing deeper in shade 
the feathers recede from the centre, all narrowly tijjpcd with white, and 
iscurel}^ banded with 8 or 9 broad transverse somewhat darker bars. The 
inp and upper tail coverts like the scJipulars, hut somewhat paler. The 
nt, and lower tail coverts, and the tibial and tarsal plumes, are dull rufous 
iff*, some of the feathers more or less mottled with greyish brown, and the 
)ial plumes faintly streaked with brown. There is a great deal of white, 
.ittled with imperfect grejush brown bars, on the inner webs of the pi*ima- 
js, towards their bases ; a few of the larger, lower, wing-coverts are mingled 
ey and dark brown. The rest of the wing lining and axillaries arc a rich, 
mewhat rufous, umber bi’own ; the feathers more or less tinged towards 
e tips, or streaked with rufous. The lateral tail feathers, like the primaries, 
e white or greyish white on the inner wt*hs towards the bases, and on 
Bse parts of course, the transverse bars are more a|)parent. 

2n(l. Younff YemaJe . — The forehead and lores whitish, feathers dark 
afted, a narrow dark line over the eye, joining the cons 2 )icuous blackish 
[)wn patch, which runs from the posterior angle of the lyo, over the ear 
verts. The whole of the feathers of the top and back of f ho liead, back 
d sides of the neck and uppia* back, rich jmrple brown, wdth a narrow, 
itral, huffy wbii,o stripe. The leathers of the top of the head, dark shafted, 
10 whole of the scapulars, teriiaries, rump and upper tail coverts, lesser and 
‘diau wing coverts, a ricdi purple brown ; all the feathers, more or less 
ispicuously dark sliafted, tinged golden towards the ti])s, and more or less 
'e white at the extreme ti})S. The secondaries, the ru-hest glossy purple 
>wn, tipped similarly to the feathers above described, hul to a less extent, 
c first 6 primaries purplish black, very narrowly tipp(‘(l with fulvous 
ite, the other primaries similar to the secondaries ; but somewhat paler, 
e central tail feathers, not so broad, as in the adult, being only 2-2, wide ; 

1 the tail not so forked; the exterior being only 07^' longer than the 
itral. The tail is an umber brown, purpler and Icsn gi*ey than in the 
Te adult bird, somewhat bryadly tipped with yellowisli w hite, and with 
ces of dark bars, and much white on the inner webs towards the bases, as 
the adult. The chin is wMtish, the throat, cheeks, and basal portion of 
j car-coverts dull rufous brown, the feathers white at their bases and 
jonspicuously darker shafted. Breast and upper abdomen and sides, rich 
her brown, with moderately broad, rufous, buff, central stripes, the rufous 
T, fading to pale fulvous towards the lower abdomen. Lower abdomen, 
at, and tibial and tarsal plumes, pale fulvous, with ill-defined, brown 
ipes towards the margins of the feathers. Lower tail coverts slightly 
VQ rufous, a good deal freckled above the tips with pale greyish brown. 
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quite as strong, bill, feet and claws, and, like it, has tbe tarsus 
forther feathered than in the common Indian Kite. The tail 

The whole of the wing lining and axillaries (except a few ot the greater 
lower primary coverts which are greyish black,) rich purplish umber brown, 
tipped with rufous buff, or with a stripe of that color running a short dis- 
tance up the shafts from the tips. There is more white on the inner webs 
of the quills, and the white is purer, in this stage, than in the adult ; in this 
respect, again, corresponding with Milous melanotis, 

*drd Nestlhig . — Obtained near Mussourie. Male. Measurements the 
shin. Length 24 ; wing 19*5 ; tail 11*5 ; tarsus 2*4 ; mid toe, l’t>5 ; its claw, 
straight, 0*61 ; hind toe, 0*70 ; its claw, straight, 0'80 ; inner toe, 0*76 ; its 
claw, straight, 0*78, Bill, straight from margin of core to point, 1*07 ; 
from gape, 1*8 ; height at front at margin of cere, 0*55 ; length of cere, 
on eulmeii, 0*41. Lower tail coverts fall shoi*t of end of tail by 4*6. Quill 
and tail feathers very much abraded. 

Desceiptiox. Plumage. — The general character of the plumage is a 
mixture of rufous, slightly infuscated, and pale fulvous and fulvous white ; 
only the primwics, secondaries and some of the greater coverts being dark in 
their visible i^ortions. The whole chin and throat, cheeks, and basal halves 
of the ear coverts, and generally the under ])art.s, pale fulvous, or dingy 
yellowish white, the Tcathers of the breast and abdomen, much tinged towards 
the sides of the feathers with a slightly brownish or infuscated rufous ; the 
axillaries, and the wing lining in the neighbourhood of the shoulder joint, 
bright cinnamon rufous, infuscated towards the margins ; the rest of the 
wing lining, (except the greater lower primary coverts which arc mingled 
blackish grey, and rufous white.) a ricli rufous umber brown, tipped and 
tinged towards the tips with cinnamon rufous. Almost the whole of the 
inner webs of the primai’ies, above the notches, arc [)ure white in this stage. 
The lores and forehead ai*e fulvous white. There is a broad, rufous brown 
stripe from the posterior angle of the eye, over the tips of the ear-coverts. 
The crown, occiput and na[)e, brownish rufous, dark-shafted and the feathers 
margined with yellowish white or pale fulvous ; sides and back of the neck 
and upper back, yellowish white, the feathers, broadly freckled towards the 
margins with brownish rufous. Lower back and rump, rufous, the feathers 
dark shafted, tipped paler (almost white in tbe longer upper tail coverts) and 
more or less freckled or suifused with greyish brown ; the visible portion of 
the scapulars and tertiaries, a sort of rufous bull', freckled or sutiused with 
greyish brown, tipped paler and with conspicuous dark shafts. Tail feathers, 
dull, greyish rufous, with traces of 8 or 9, incomplete, irregular, narrow, 
clouded, transverse, umber brown bars. The latcfral tail feathers being less 
rufous, and their inner webs paler, and towards the bases almost white, but 
even there, tinged with rufous grey. The visible portion of the lesser and 
median coverts dingy rufous buff, lading towards the tips, to very pale yellow- 
ish or almost pure white. The basal portions of the feathers, umber brown in 
the median coverts, and more or less freckled with th:« color in the lesser 
ones. The gi-eater primary coverts and first five primaries, deep brown, 
tinged at the tips with rufous and very narrowly tipped with almost pure 
white ; the greater secondary coverts pale umber brown, tinged towards the 
tips and freckled and mottled towards the margins, with rufous bull', and 
.tipped more or less broadly with very pale yellowish white. The 7th and 
succeeding primaries, tlie visible portions, rufous buff narrowly tipped with 
white, and clouded in obscure bars with purplish brown. Secondai*ies the 
richest purple brown, narrowly tipped with rufous buff, fading at the extreme 
tip to pale yellowish white. 
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is large and well forked, and the tail feathers very broad ; in a 
specimen before me, the central tail feathers, are 2*5 inches 
broad, 3 inches from the tip ; at present I only know of five 
specimens, one in Ool. Tytler’s museum and four in my own 
(one lent by Mr. W. Brooks). 

At all stages, the colouring is richer than in the common 
type, and the patch behind the eye and over the ear coverts is 
darker and more strongly marked. This peculiarity, and the 
fact that Itadde’s figure of the young of Melanotis^ almost 
exactly agrees with one stage of the young of the present 
species, led me at one time to identify the latter with the for- 
mer, European naturalists, ac a rule, give dimensions but spa- 
ringly, but after consulting such works of reference as were 
available to me, it appeared certain that birds, of which the 
females measure from 2(>*75 to 27*75 in length, and of which 
the wings vary from 21 to 23 indies, measured from the carpal 
joint, could not possibly belong to any known, old world species 
of Kite, with the exception of Ileyallfiy from which their plumage 
differ toto cadOy and I have therefore been compelled to consider 
them as belonging to a distinct species which I have charac- 
terized as Milvus 

It is not only in size and a somewhat richer colouring that 
the present species differs from M, Goviuda. The latter is a 
bold, tamo bird, a denizen of the most crowded haunts of man. 
The greater Kite is a wild wary bird very difficult to approach, 
and found only in the oj)en fields or in swamp or jungle. Its 
flight is heavier and more Buzzard-like, and though I have 
often seen it, since I first began to distinguish it, I have inva- 
riably failed to procure specimens. This peculiarity of its 
habits, has been noticed by others besides myself. The gentle- 
man from whom Col. Tytler years ago received the specimen 
he now possesses, and which was procured in Lower Bengal, 
writing of it at the time, said that he had procured it with great 
difficulty, and had been induced to pursue it persistently, 
believing it to have been some species of Buzzard, Mr. Brooks 
has, equally with myself, noticed its extreme wariness, and has 
failed to obtain a second specimen, though he too has continually 
seen and pursued it. 

It appears to be 6nly a winter visitant to the plains, at which 
season 1 procured a specimen near Ajmeer, (Mr. Brooks shot 
his in Etawah,) but I feel confident that I have observed it 
throughout the summer and rainy season, in the Himalayahs, 
from which Oapt. Hutton, not long ago, sent me a specimen, 
with the remark that it was “ the finest Kite” he had ever seen. 

I know as yet nothing of its nidification, and nothing farther 
of its distribution than I have already mentioned, but doubtless, 
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now that its distinctness has been pointed out, other observers 
will supply the necessary information. 

I cannot think, how, in writing the above, I overlooked the 
following remarks by Mr. Blanford, in regard to which, I at 
the time wrote, remarking that the species alluded to, was (as I 
then thought it) Jf. Melanoth : they obviously refer to this new 
species. 

‘‘Mih sp. I shot near Woon, north-west of Chanda, a 
Kite considerably exceeding the common M, Govinda in size, 
but otherwise undistinguishable. It is a male, and measures, 
closed wing, 20; bill from gape, 1*7; tarsus, 2*5; tail, 13. 
The bird is evidently young, for the inner portions of the 
feathers are rich brown ; but the feathers of the head and neck 
are rich brown with dark centres, not whitish, as usually in a 
young -IT. Govinda^ and the abdomen, and lower tail coverts 
are pale rufous.’’ This I take to be nearly fully adult. 


No. 57. Pemis Oristata.* Ctjvier. 

The Crested Honey Buzzard. 

(Schleg, Mils, P. B, Bernes^ p, 2, VaJhv, NcderL Ind, pL 
XXr.ficp 1-3, XXVL fig. 1-2. Ton. PI Col ii.) 

This species lays in May and Juno, and in the latter and 
former halves respectively, of April and July. It builds in 
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trees, placing its moderately sized, stick and twig nest, in a 
fork, usually some considerable height from the ground. In 


(Three males and six females measured and loeighed.) 

The fourth primary the longest. The first is 3*50 to 5*00 shorter, the 
second 1*09 to 1*50, and the third nil to 0*50 shorter. Exterior tail feathera 
0*37 to 1*00, shorter than central ones. 

Desceiption, The legs and feet, which are very full and puffy, vary from 
dingy yellowish white in the young, to bees- wax “'yellow in old adults. Scu- 
tellation, well marked and reticulate, (the plates somewhat concave, especially 
at back of tarsus,) except about three or four, transverse scutm, at the tips of 
all the toes ; a mere trace of a connecting membrane, between the central and 
OTiter toes, at the base. Claws black, and except the mid toe claw, compressed ; 
hind claw much curved, and mid claw with the interior margin, usually much 
dilated, especially towards tlie tip. Irides brilliant yellow, duller or slightly 
brownish in younger birds. Core black, gr(‘enish at nostrils and towards 
commissure. Gape and two-thirds of the commissure from gape, and gi*eatei* 
portion of lower mandible pale blue ; greater portion of upper mandible and 
tip of lower, black ; a small dingy greenish patch on each side of the lower 
mandible towards the base. Tongue, moderate, obtuse, entire ; rather stiff 
and membraneous towards the tip, (where it is slightly emarginate) and 
margins. 

Tlumage . — Of one qiiite young bird, the whole head, neck, and under parts 
are fawn coloured : the throat and chin paler and unstreaked, the crown of 
the head and nape more rufous, all the feathers, except those of the chin and 
throat, darker shafted, and those of the crown, nape and breast with a conspi- 
cuous, median, dark brown streak. The whole of the wing coverts and back 
are a light brown, lighter on the wing coveits many of which are margined 
paler. The longer scapulars, secondaries, and tertiaries are a somewhat 
darker brown. The quills are somewhat darker still. The upper tail coverts 
are of nearly the same pale rufous or fawn that pervades the lower parts. 
The tail is a light brown, the usual narrow white tip, then there narrow wavy 
bars of paler hue, banding the terminal five inches of the tail feathers, and 
showing in one place, about four inches from the end, a small spot of dark 
brown, on both sides of the shaft. About five inches from the end, is a tolera- 
bly well marked bar of darker brown, about half an incli wide, then again 
nearly an inch of the same brown as the rest of the tail, with three naiTow, 
irregular, pale bars, and then just under the upper tail coverts, a trace of 
another, half inch broad, ill-defined, darker brown bar. The tail in this 
instance, presents scarcely a trace of the almost constant, subterminal dark 
brown band. The lining of the wing is the same colour as the rest of the lower 
parts, and its feathei’s similarly darker shafted. There is a faint greyish 
streak covering the lores and eyes, and extending for about a quarter of an 
inch behind the eye. 

In other specimens of somewhat older birds, the fawn colour is every- 
where replaced by a rh^ rufous, in others by a ding}" rufous brown, m 
others by a very dark .wood brown, and lastly, in some, by an almost 
pure white. To all these the above description would answer viutatis mutandis, 
remembering that the diherence in the colour in the under parts, and head, 
extends, to a certain degree, to the brown of the upper parts^ The wing 
lining, in almost every case, being exactly the same shade^ colour as the 
breast. The tail, however, in most specimens, differs from th^ of Hie young 
bird above described. First, there is the narrow tipping of white, then a bar 
of more or less dark brown about an inch wide, then about three inches of a 
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textixre, the nests differ much, some are compactly and neatly, 
others loosely and carelessly put together, hut all are more or 


lighter brown, with five or six narrow wavy bars of a still lighter colour, then 
a half or three quarter inch of the same dark brown as the suhterminal hand, 
then another inch and a half of the paler brown, wnth two or three of the 
still lighter wavy bars, and then just under the tips of the upper tail coverts, 
another half or three quartei* inch, darker brown band. Many of the birds 
have three or four, somewhat lengthened, black brown feathers on the neck, 
margined with the same colour as the rest of the head, which form a sort of 
incipient crest. La^ung six or seven, well chosen specimens, of the above 
described type, varying but little except in their slnides of colour, beside each 
other, these shades of colour dilFer so extraordinarily, that one might almost 
believe that specimens of the creamy, white-breasted kind had been dipped in 
a series of dy^es of every shade, from the most delicate fawn, to the deepest 
burnt sienna. ♦ 

There is, however, a somewhat different type. The crown is brown, the 
feathers with very dark central stripes, a broad supercilHum, th(' ear coverts 
and the sides and back of the neck are pale, somewhat rufous brown, the 
feathers dark shafted, and those towards the base of the neck broadly cen- 
tered with very dark bi’O’svn. Tlie wdiole of the sca])ulars, upper back, wing 
coverts, secondaries and tertiaries very dark brown, the back less dark, and tho 
upper tail coverts light brown, the tail of fhe ordinary type, above described, 
but altogether much darker. The grey of the lores and eye streak more ashy, 
the chin, throat, and U])pcr neck nearly pure white, only slightly tinged with 
fulvous and no dark shafts; a row of feathers on each side of the lower por- 
tion of this pale ])aioh, conspicuously tipped with blacdc brown. The breast 
somewhat ])ale rufous, or rufous brown, all ilu‘ feathers with dark brown, 
linear, central stripes. The whole of the rest ol’ the lower parts nearly uni- 
form fawn, with scarcely a trace of dark shattiiig to the feathers. Tho wing 
lining and tlio axillaries the same tint as the breast, not dark shafted, but tho 
axillaries distinctly handed with a light(*r tint. 

In the old bird tlie tail has the usual white tip, then a two inch hand of 
dark brown, then a similar s])ace of lighter brown, freckled (not barred), with 
a still paler colour, then another twu) inch, dark brown band, then an inch or 
so of the lighter freckled or mottled brown, and then another dark brown 
band sbowing just under the upper tail coverts. 

In the primaries at all ages, the inner web is white, or nearly so, above the 
emarginations, with some few pale brown spots or incomplete bars. Beyond 
the emarginations in the old bird, there is a white ti]>, two dark, and one light 
bar, exactly as above described in the tail,Avhich though most conspicuous below, 
are very visible above, but in younger birds, the dark portion of the primaries 
are clouded and indistinctly barred like their tails, this barring being often 
scarcely visible above. In some specimens, as in that first described, scarcely 
any barring or clouding is visible, even beneath. Thr? secondaries and tertia- 
ries are usually, at all ages, veiy faintly haired with a slightly lighter shade, 
and this is most visible when the bird has recently moulted. In some birds 
whilst the head, neck, and ear coverts are a dark rufous brown, darker cen- 
tered, and the rest of the upper parts a very dark brown, the chin, throat, 
breast, and ab^men are pure white, most of tlie feathers of the two foimer 
dark shaffed, ftd the two latter with large, subterminal, dark brown lunules, 
each set in a round spot of somewhat pale rufous brown, and the axillaries, 
thigh and lower tail coverts are broadly, though regularly banded, with this 
latter colour. In some birds, the lesser wing coverts are so broadly mar- 
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less thickly lined with leaves or occasionally grass. As a rule 
they lay two eggs, hut it it not uncommon to find a single, fully 
incubated egg. 

^ Normally, the shape of the of this species, is nearly sphe- 
rical, and even the most aberrant are a very broad oval. Typi- 
cally, they are very highly coloured eggs, and remind one much 
of the eggs of the Eiiropean Honey Buzzard. I have a speci- 
men which corresponds closely with the second figure in Hewit- 
son’s PI. XV. and I have others fully as richly coloured, but of 
a different type. The ground colour varies from white or 
pinkish white to huffy yellow, and the markings from reddish 
brown to intense blood red. In one, the markings are a rather 
dingy though deep purple. In another, the whole egg is buff 
brown, faintly but thickly mottled and clouded with yellowish 
brown. Another egg, with a reddish brown ground, is entirely 
capped, and thickly mottled, over the whole of the rest of the 
surface, with a very dull but deep cinnamon red, reminding 
one forcibly of some of the richest coloured Neophrons. As a 
rule, these eggs are glosslcss, but one or two have a trace of 
gloss about tliem. The lining, or rather the colour of the egg- 
shell, when held up against the light, varies from greenish 
white to dingy yellowish green. 

In size, the eggs vary from 1*82 to 2’22 in length, and from 
1*55 to l*8o in breadth, but the average of ten eggs measured 
was 2*03 by 1*72. 


gined with tawm or creamy white, that there is almost more of this than the 
brown visible, and this is not dependant on age or sex, or even altogether on 
the colour of the lower parts, since, though 1 liave never observed this in any 
birds which were of a dark hue beneath, 1 liave specimens of which the 
entire ground of the lower parts is creamy white, the wing coverts of which 
show no trace of a paler margin. One old bird with tail and wings bearing the 
signs of maturity above indicated, wdll have the whole of the lores, forehead, 
round the eyes, and top of the head dark slaty gra3% with a black brown 
occipital crest of three feathers about an inch h»ng. The occiput and back of 
the neck, very dark rufous brown, darker sbaftt'd, and the rest of the upper 
parts and sides darh bi'own. The whole low'er ])arts pure white ; the fea- 
thers of the chin with very naiTOw,,dark brown, longitudinal, central stripes, 
and those of all the rest of the lower parts with similar, rather wider stripes, 
and large, broad, subterininal, pale, rufous brown blotches, the axillaries and 
some of the *thigh/?overts being distinctly banded. Another old bird not 
only has the whole loiies, forehead, crown, sides of the head and occiput 
bluish grey, with only a tinge of brown on the occiput, but the whole brown 
of the upper parts, which is pale compared with the majority of specimens, 
has more or less of a gre^dsh tint, some feathers being browner and some 
greyer, but all pale, and with no trace of a crest. The whole" lower parts a 
nearly uniform, wood brown, (paler on the throat) with^he shaft (and the 
shafts only) dark brown. 

Almost every possible combination of the varying plumage, and shades of 
colour, of different parts, above described, maybe with. 
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r I owe to Capt. O'. F. L. MarsliaU, R. B., the following inter- 
esting note, on the nidification of this species, in the Saharun- 
' poor district, which renders further remarks of my own on the 
subject unnecessary. The Cresteji Honey Buzzard builds in 
May, the young being usually hatched in the beginning of 
June. The season for building is, however, spread over a long 
period, as in one case, I noticed a bird bdilding on the 23rd 
March ; the nest was completed by the end of April, but the 
t first egff was not laid till the 12th May, and the aecond egg on 
the 14tn ; I took the nest on the 15th. 

The nest is situated in the stout fork of a tree, generally about 
two-thirds of the way up ; of the ten nests I have taken, one 
was in a Toon tree {ccdrela toom) and all the rest in sheeshum 
trees {Dalbergia Sinsoo,) The nest is cup-shaped in the first 
instance, but so filled up with the lining, as to appear more 
like a flat platform. It is a compact structure, composed entire- 
ly of twigs, neatly put together and lined with a thick layer of 
dead leaves, chiefly Sheeshum leaves, almost filling up the hollow 
space ; in one instance I found the nest lined with perfectly 
fresh green leaves, and as there were two eggs in it, the lining 
must have been partially renewed after the eggs were laid. 
The outer diameter of the nest is about sixteen to eighteen 
inches, and of the egg receptacle about ten inches ; the depth of 
the structure, including lining, is about nine inches. 

The eggs, two in number, are deposited in the middle of the 
platform, the colour varies greatly, from a white ground, more 
or less blotched with every shade of reddish brown, to a red- 
dish brown ground, clouded and blotched with a darker shade. 
Some are exactly like gigantic Falcon’s eggs, while others again, 
closely resemble richly blotched Kite’s eggs : in shape they are 
mostly very round. The shell is thin, and rather brittle, and 
smoother than is usual among the liaptores. 

The bird is rather familiar in its habits, and by no means 
shy ; I took three of its nests, from compounds in the station of 
Saharunpoor, and three more from the compounds of the Canal 
Chokees. It seldom flies far and is easily approached. When 
the eggs are near the hatching point, the bird sits excessively 
close ; I have found it impossible to drive it off by throwing 
stones, and on one occasion the female only fl^ when my hand 
was actually on the nest, though she had been struck pretty 
Aarply by several of the stones. The male bird assists in build- 
ing and is more wary than the female, 

** On one occasion, I noticed a male bird with a stick in its 
claws fly into a tree and return without it. I went to the 
and noticed the commencement of the neat ; while I was 
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standing there the male bird returned with another twig, but 
catching sight of me from the distance he turned off and went 
into another tree some distance off, and nothing would induce 
him to come near the place, till I was well away, though the 
female kept going and coming all the time.’’ 

Mr. W. Blewitt says, “ We found one nest of this species 
near Hansie, on the 16th June, which contained a single fresh 
egg. The nest was placed on a Neem tree, at the height of 
about sixteen feet from the ground, and was slightly built of 
Keekur and Zisyphus twigs and scantily lined with a reed grass. 
It measured ten inches in diameter and four in depth.’’ 

In another letter, also from Hansie, he remarks, — “ We got 
two nests, of the Honey Buzzard, on the 5th and 10th Jidy, 
out of Sheeshum trees on the canal banks. One contained a 
single, fresh, the other a solitary, fully incubated egg. The 
nests were respectively, about fifteen and twenty feet from the 
ground, wore constructed of Keekur and Sheeshum twigs, and 
were lined with leaves.” 

Mr. R. Thompson, writing from Gurhwal, remarks that “ The 
Honey Buzzard breeds from April to June, building its circular, 
pan-shaped nest (which no little resembles that of Spizaetiis 
Caligatm) in large trees, in open forest country. 

These birds steadily arrive in our forests, along with swarms 
of bees, in March, wlien they begin to pair. In April they 
begin to select trees to build on. During the coupling season, 
both birds utter a loud yet plaintive cry, very similar to that 
uttered by Spizactm CaligatuSy but from which it is distinctly 
recognizable. The food of these birds is varied. I have seen 
them eating frogs and even young birds, and have often found 
the craw fully distended with honey. 

“ The flight is rapid and direct, witli occasional upward 
sweeps. Dr. Jerdon is wrong in stating, that it does not soar 
gracefully. It soars vigorously, rising to a very great height. 
As many as five or six couples might be seen hero, in a single 
day well mounted in the air. The bird can dai’t down from a 
great height very rapidly, which it always does when tir^ of 
soaring, and is the cause of terrible alarm to Mainas and Para- 
keets, who set up awful screams at its approach to thefr nest- 
ing trees. I firmly^ believe this bird to be an arch pbber of 
nests, having more than once detected him at work hunting about 
a tree very carefully, to the intense terror of the inhabitants. 

In a later letter he adds, “I saw a pair soaring, ?LOt only 
very gracefully, but very high in the air in the Agoree pergun- 
nah, district Mirzapore, and in proof of this, I shot one of the 
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birds which, whilst I was watching the couple, darted down and 
settled in a tree. The skin was sent to you from Allahabad.’^ 
The colouring, of different specimens of the Crested Honey 
Buzzard, differs so conspicuously, even amongst birds of appa- 
rently the same age, that I have thought it necessary to describe 
Severn specimens. Dr. Jerdon seems to consider the stages of 
plumage, at different ages, tolerably well characterized, but after 
examining a great number of specimens, the only marks by 
which I could certainly distinguish the older from the younger 
birds, were, — first, that the old have two, very broad, well mark- 
ed, dark, brown bands visible on the tail feathers, and the space of 
paler brown enclosed between them is freckled and mottled 
with a lighter colour, hut not harm ! — ^wliile in younger birds, 
the tail is invariahlf/ handed^ more or less plainly, numerous^ 
pale^ narrow, umuj drcalia, besides two or more brownish bands of 
darker brown, which broadish bands however are neither half 
the width, nor so well defined, nor so dark as in the old ; and 
secondly a very similar difference in the banding of the prima- 
ries beyond the emarginations. All other signs of age appear 
deceptive. Year old birds have at times, the lores, cheeks and 
face quite gray, while old birds may be seen nearly white below, 
each feather with a conspicuous, median stripe of the darkest 
brown. Some young birds too are so dark a brown above, as 
in some lights to appear almost black, wliile the old are often a 
mixture of pale brown and grayish. The light edgings to the 
feathers of the upper parts are, (contrary to all analogy,) met 
with occasionally in tlie old, as well as in the young, and there are 
really veiy few points in the plumage of this species, which seem 
constant in all specimens, at all ages. 

Oapt. Marshall concurs with me in this : he tells us that the 
birds vary considerably in plumage even in the adult, as every 
specimen I have got was shot off a nest, and they vary from 
dark brown to almost white in the general ground colour, the 
commonest tinge being brownish ashy. I also noticed that the 
brown specimens, and the whitish ones, always had a distinct 
incipient occipital crest of black feathers, whereas in the ashy 
ty^ there was never even the faintest indication of it.’’ 

This species seems to be confined to India, south of the 
Himalayahs, Burmah, the Malay PeninsuJiijr, Sumatra, Bang- 
kok and J ava. I have never seen it recorded from Ceylon, nor 
have I seen any specimen killed at a greater elevation, than 
4000 feet in the Himalayahs, or even at this height, any where 
6xc^t along the outer ranges. It is very locally distributed in 
upp^ India, but the double lines of trees, that every where 
bomcr our canals, throughout their whole length, are beyond 
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doubt among its most favourite haunts. It is essentially a 
wood and water loving species. 

Mr. Blyth, at one time, described a specimen of a Crested 
Honey Buzzard from Mergui, under the name of Perms Bra^ 
ch^pterusy in the following terms. 

Colour dark hair brown above ; crest simple, broad, 
two and a half inches long, the feathers composing it, white 
tipped as are also those adjacent. Lower parts white, with dark 
central streaks or tears on the breast and flanks.” 

Does any one know what became of this specimen ? and what 
ultimate verdict, if any, was pronounced as to its specific dis- 
tinctness ? 

I cannot find that this supposed now species has ever been 
confirmed, or suppressed. The description would apply well 
enough to many examples of P. Crist atety that I have seen, 
except that the crest is longer than any I have yet noticed in 
this species. If distinct, it should stand as No. 57 bis. 


No. 58. Baza Lophotes. Cuvier. 

The Crested Black Kite. 

Nothing is known of the nidifioatiou of this rare species, of 
which I have never myself procured a specimen. 

Of the nearly allied Australian B. Suhcrktnta, all Mr. Gould 
tells us is, that ho has received an egg, procured in the bushes 
of the Clarence, said to belong to tins species, which egg is a 
pure white, and measures about I'lid by 1 io. 

The crested Black ICitos are essentially an Oceanic type. 
Besides the Australian species, already icfoiredto, we have, 
according to Wallace, the typical B. from Bouru, 

Amboyna and Ceram, and a somewhat smaller race of the same 
species from Now Guinea, the Aru and Ke lids, fealwatty and 
Timor : B. Itiifii, from Batchi.au, and Gilolo : B. Magntrodris, 
from Celebes and the Sula Islands, and possibly Borneo and 
the Philippines ; and B. SiaiMfiviim from buiiiatra. 

As for the Indian species, it occurs in Ceylon on the east 
coast of the iWsCla, in Lower Bengal, Assam iipperah, and 
British Burmah, but*as far as I can mtike out, only as a seasonal 
Sit, during the latter part of the rams and tlie early part of 

KoUegef ^^ys, that our bird is found in Mdaooa, which 1^. 
wXTseenJ to question, but Blyth says, he has repeatedly 
it from thence. As for its bemg more frequently met 
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with in the lower ran^ of the Himalayahs as Dr. Jerdon says, 
I doubt much its been killed in these hills west of 

Nepal, and we must I suspect prefix “ Emterrl^ to ‘‘ Hima- 
layahs,” to make the passage accord with facts. 


No. 69. Elanus Melanopterus.* Datjd. 

The Black Winged Kite. 

It is somewhat surprising, that up to the present time, neither 
I nor ^y of my numerous correspondents, have succeeded 

* Elanus MELANOPTEiius. 

DiMENsiONs.~The sexes do not api^ear to difler much in size— The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions of 2 males and the average of 3 females. 


M. M. E. 

Length, 1225 12*76 13*00 

Expanse,..,, 34*75 34*50 34*00 

Wing, 10*76 10*60 10*15 

TaU, 5*25 5‘38 6*62 

Tarsus, 1*12 1*20 1*30 

Mid toe to root of claw, 1*02 1*06 1*10 

Its claw, straight, 0*68 0*63 0*66 

Hind toe, 0*50 0*66 0*68 

Its claw, straight, 0*65 0*60 0*70 

Inner toe, 0*68 0*64 0*72 

Its claw, 0*60 0*00 0*68 

Bill, straight from margin of cere to point, 0*60 0*62 0*66 

„ from gape, 0*95 1*16 1*08 

„ height at margin of cere, 0*32 0*32 0*36 

length of cere on culmen 0*21 0*25 0*18 

Distance by which closed wings exceed end of tail. 0*38 0*25 0*80 

Distance by which lower tail coverts fall short of 

end of tail, 1*66 2-23 1*75 

oz. oz. oz. 

W^ht, 7*6 6*6 7*6 


The 2nd primary is the longest, the 1st is from 0*5 to 0*8 shorter, the 3rd 
from 0*4 to 0*5 and the 4th from 1*0 to 1*1 shorter. The external tail 
feathers fall short of the antepenultimates, (which are usually the longest) 
by from 0*3 to 0*5. The tarsus, bare behind, is feathered in front for 0*7 
to 0*75. . » 

Debcbiption. — The legs and feet are bright yello^ light lemon yellow in 
gome. The claws black. The hill is black, the oeft, gape and base of lower 
mandible yellow. The irides, bright crimson, or carbuncle coloured in 
adults^ yellowish pink or pure bright yellow in the young. 

plumage* Adult. Forehead, a narrow streak above the dark supercilhum, 
the anterior portion of the lores, the chin, cheeks, ear coverts, throat and 
whc^ lower paite, wing lining, edge of the wing, and all buttiie cenfral tail 
leathen, white, the eidemal webs of all, but the two exterior on each side 
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in obtaining the eggs of this species. I have three several 
records of the birds having been noticed building nests, in 
different parts of the plains, in the early part of the hot weather, 
but in every case, they abandoned the nests without laying. 
My present impression is that they entirely leave the dry plains 
of upper India during the hot season, and resort to well- wooded 
and watered localities to breed in. 

Mr. E. Thompson tells me, that in lower Gurhwal and Dehra 
Dhoon they breed from April to June, choosing low trees, 
usually one standing by itself, in (for tho^c localities) sparsely 
wooded spots, to build on. The nest is circular, not unlike that 
of Corvus Ciilmenatus, composed of small sticks and twigs, and 
lined with fine grass roots and fibres. This species is sparingly 
found along the foot of the Himalayahs. It does not enter 
valleys, unless, as in the ease of the Patlee and Dehra Dhoons, 
they happen to be pretty open.” 

The eggs are figured by Bree from specimens which Mr. 
Tristram obtained in Algeria, where the bird itself appears to be 
rare. In Europe, it would not seem to breed, though it is said to 
be a regular visitant to Greece, and to occur as a straggler 
throughout the south of Europe. 

According to the figure, the eggs measure 1*75 by 1*38 and 
1*66 by 1*39. The one has a bluish, the other a dull creamy, 
white ground, both are somewhat sparingly streaked and 
blotched with pale yellowish brown, and one exhibits besides, 
a few deep brownish red blotches. 


of these, more or less faintly tinged grey. Posterior portion of lores, a 
narrow supercilium, a small patch of coverts just at the origin of the 
primaries, nearly liidden by the winglct, (which is and not black, 

as Dr, Jerdon gives it) and the whole of the lessei* covei^, and the median 
secondary and tertiary coverts, black ; the wing patch more or less 
glossy, with the browner bases of the feathers showing through, and usually 
with more or less of a greyish bloom, most conspicuous over the forearm. 
The rest of the upper plumage, grey, (of very dilferent shades in different 
individuals, but always darkest on the piamaries, scapulars and interscapu- 
lary region) which varies from a full slate grey to a pale almost pearl 

A young male (shot November the 15th) differed in having the whole 
head and nape wliite ; ^11 but the frontal feathers, with somewhat narrow, 
yellowish brown, central, stripes towards the tips. The shorter scapulars and 
mterscapulary region much tinged with yellowish brown. All the scapulars 
and quills with a conspicuous O'l to 0’13 terminal white band. The black 
wing patch is confined to the lesser coverts, the median covertfl are grey,^ 
like the rest of the wing, but narrowly white tipped. The patch near the 
bases of the primaries, black in old adults, is dark grey. The up^r brea^ 
and centre of abdomen, are tinged with pale Mvous, The ins in this 
bird was bright yellow. 
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Mr. Tristram remarks that “ these eggs are interesting, as 
corroborating by their character, the position of the species 
between Astur and Buteo,^^ 

Mr. Allen, who says he found this species common thron^hout 
Egypt, at least as far up as Thebes, remarks that “ it is said to 
brel^ in the Mokattam hills, behind Cairo, but I have never yet 
been able to meet with the nest.” 

Mr. Allen had some further interesting remarks, in regard to 
this species, amongst others (a point not noticed by Dr. J erdon) 
referring to the different colours of the iris in the young, which, 
in a specimen which I shot, at Fazilka, on the Sutledge, on the 
15th November, was quite yellow. Mr. Allen says, ‘‘ The iris in 
the immature specimen is of a bright salmon colour, in the 
adult of a brilliant carmine red ; and this bird, when recently 
shot, with its pure white breast, delicate dove-coloured back, 
and black shoulders, is an exquisitely beautiful object, though 
the soft, owl-like feathers of the face and throat and breast, inva- 
riably lose their delicate gloss when the skin has been prepared 
some days. This species is crepuscular in its habits, feeding 
largely on mice and beetles, as well as on small birds. It has 
the sclerotic ring of the eye very deep, and altogether shows 
strong Strigine affinities.” 

Of the nidification of the allied Elanm Script us in Australia, 
Mr. Gould gives the following account : — “ It nests in companies, 
as near each other as possible. The nest is comj)osed of sticks, 
lined with the pellets ejected from their stomachs, which are 
principally composed of the fur of the rats upon which they 
chiefly subsist. The eggs, which are four or five in number, 
have a white ground, blotched and marked with reddish brown, 
darkest at the smaller end ; they are one inch and three quar- 
ters long, by one inch and three-eighths broad. The marlangs 
are easily removed by wetting.” 

I have often watched these birds hunting over the dry bed of 
a jheel, catching now and then a mouse, but most generally 
large grasshoppers. 

They hover over the grass, in the fashion of a Kestrel, or per- 
haps more like a Circaatm Gallicm, but in a clumsier and heavier 
manner. The wings point upwards, so th^t the Aips are within 
3" or 4" of each other, instead of being Retained nearly hori- 
zontal as in the Kestrel, and the legs and tail hang do\ 7 n unlike 
those of any other bird, that I have yet noticed. Thus hovering, 
they, after a time, slowly descend, and when within a few feet of 
the ground, generally drop suddenly. They are very tame, 
bold birds, passing unconcernedly within a few yards of a sports- 
man. when busy hunting, over fields or grass, and sitting com- 
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poBedly on the bare end of a bough, whilst gun in hand one 
walks up to within a few paces of their perch, 

Mr. H. R. P. Carter, writing from Conoor (Southern India) 
remarks that ‘‘this species frequently perches on telegraph 
wires, flies quietly off on the approach of an engine, and perches 
again, a hundred yards or so ahead. With a slow train, I have 
seen this kept up for two or three miles. 

“ Sometimes I have seen them remain on the wire within a 
fe% yards of the train and let the train pass without moving.” 

This bird, which is recorded from all parts of India, from 
Ceylon to the base of the Himalayahs, and from various localities 
in British Burmah, is seldom seen in any numbers, but I once 
saw more than a dozen pairs hunting together over the dry reedy 
bed of a jheel. This was on Christmas Day, near Badlee, (Z. 
Eohtuk, Punjaub) and in these very reeds, on this same day, I 
procured the first specimens of Emheriza ScJuenlcolus recorded 
fr-om India. 

As regards the general distribution of this genus and species, 
I cannot do better than quote some remarks of Mr. Gould, 
which appeared in the Birds of Asia, 

“ There is not a more distinct and better defined group of 
Hawks, than those forming the genus Elaniis, the members of 
which are widely spread over both the old and the new world. 
In America, the EJauKH lencuru.^ has a wide range, from Mexico 
to Brazil ; Africa, India, and the Indian Islands are inhabited 
by three others ; one, the E. Melanopferus^ ranges over southern 
Europe, the whole of Africa, and India ; Australia, however, 
appears to bo the head- quarters of the genus, two species at 
least, the E. AxiHarifi and E, Scripius inhabiting that country. 
The present bird” {E. from Macassar, north Celebes, 

Borneo and Java) “ differs from all tho other members of the 
genus ; it is most nearly allied to E, AAUarix, but exceeds that 
bird in size, and is destitute of the black spot on the under 
surface of the wing. It is true, some small tippings of black 
are seen ; but they occur on a different part to the spot in E. 
Ajcillaris ; the character, by which it may at all times be distin- 
guished, is the silvery white hue of the under surface of the 
primaries, throuffhout their whole length.” 
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No. 60. Striz Indica. Bltth.* 

The Indian Screech Owl. 

The Indian representative of the European Bam Owl lays 
(apparently,) in Upper India, from the middle of February, to 
the middle of June ; Mr. R. M. Adam obtained the eggs on the 
10th June, near Agra; Mr. Brookes obtained them near Etawah 
on the 17th of February ; and I have obtained them on three 
occasions in March, in Allygurh, near Jeypoor, and hSar 
Lucknow. 

As far as I yet know, they breed either in holes of old build- 
ings or in wells, the latter being the favourite locality, but at 
Ajmere, some native fowlers showed me a pair in a small and 
easily accessible cave, in which they asserted that these birds 
had bred for years. 

In some instances, the eggs appear to be laid on the bare 
ground with but a few grass stems or feathers about them, in 
others there is a small stick nest, much like that of a Pigeon^s. 

According to my experience they lay three eg^s, but accor- 
ding to native trappers, mnetimes as many as six, and usually 
four. 

The eggs, like those of all owls, are unspotted white, but most 
of the specimens that I have seen had, like many of our larger 
owls, eggs, a very faint creamy tinge. In shape, the eggs appear 

* Steix Indica. 

Dimensions. — The females average larger, hut I find some males as 
large and heavy as any females that I have examined, and I therefore do 
not give separate dimensions for the sexes. 

Length, 13 to 15'2 ; expan.se, 37 to 43*5 ; wing, ll'l to 12*2, Tail from 
vent, 6*8 to 6*12. Tarsus, 2*45 to 2*85. Foot, gi’eatest length, 3*4 to 3*67 ; 
greatest breadth, 3‘62 to 3*8. Mid toe, to root of claw, 1*3 to 1*6 ; 
its claw, straight, 0*7 to 0*85 ; hind toe, 0*05 to 0*75 ; its claw, 
0*7 to 0*8; inner toe, 1*08 to 1*35; its claw, 0*83 to 0*95. Bill 
straight from margin of cere to x^oint, 0*78 to 0*88 ; from gape, 1*5 to 1*75 ; 
width at gape from 0*86 to 0.97. Height at front at margin of cere, 0*38, 
to 0*43. Length of cere on culmen, 0.5 to 0*6. The second primary is 
the longest, the first is from 0*12 to 0*8, and the third from 0*05 to 0*3 
shorter. The tail is as nearly as possible even. The closed wings extend 
from 0*26 to 1*2 beyond end of tail. 

Descbiption. — The tarsus is feathered to the feet, but the feathers be- 
come very sparse and bristly towards the latter, ai^ are •' little more than 
bristles at the foot ; the toes are fleshy or dirty wjiite, or light brown with 
a pinkish tinge, thinly covered on the whole upper surface with whitish 
brisfres. The claws horny brown, as a rule, but in some very dark, and 
in others yellowish horny, tinged only with brown on the ridges. 

Bill shghtly yellowish white, faintly tinged with pinkish towards the 
cere, which is fleshy. 

Irides, Brown, sometimes almost black. 



to be moz<e wd less rcmad thaa ^Uiose of tba Eipopeei^ 
Mmmm to which they closely approximate. Of all our 
Owls too^ so far as my expeneuce goes^ this species l^s the 
spherical egg. The texture is compact and fine, hut there 
teasglosfl than in most species of this family, 

l^e eggs vary from 1*68 to 1*79 in‘lengtlvaudfire>m 1*2 to 
1*86 in breadth, but the average of nine eggs measured was 
1*74 by 1 - 27 . . 

In regard to this and nearly allied species, I reproduce the 
following remarks by Mr. Blyth, which appeared in the Has 
for 1866. 

*^ Strix Indioa, nobis, n. sp, 

^Syn. 8, Javanica^ Jerdon, B. Ind. 1. p. 117 ; 8, Flammm^ 
Oould, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 151 (ex. Siam) ?. Prof. Sohlegel 
(Mus. P. B. Striges^ p. 4) unites 8, Javanica with )S. Flamn^.a^ 
and remarks of “ individus des Indes orientales” that “ II parait 
que leur taille est tant soit peu moins forte que dans ceux de 
l‘Europe, et que le has de leur tarses est un peu moins emplum4.” 
The late Hugh Strickland identified Horsfleld’s type Javan 
specimen with 8, Candida ; and the species which is figured by 
Gray and Mitchell (Gen. Birds, pi. 15) is considerably more 
akin to 8, Candida than it is to 8 , Flammea^ and again still less 
so to 8 , Indica (which I now distinguish) of the Indian and 
Indo-Chinese subregions. The latter, as Dr. Jerdon remarks, 
as compared with S. Flammeay differs by being larger, with 
more robust feet and toes, and in being more spotted beneath.”' 
^he last character, however, is by no means of constant occur- 
rence. At a time when I erroneously supposed the Indian 
Screech Owl to be identical with the European, I at once discri- 
minated a specimen of the latter, (from an unknown locality, 
Egypt, as I afterwards learned), and placed it as a separate 
species, (No. 172, of ray Catalogue of the Ihrds in the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum, Calcutta, 1849). Subsequently, I named it 
8, Pusilla, (J. A. S. B. XVIII. p. 801) and was not a little 
surprised, when it proved to be the real S. Flammea. The dis. 
tinotion I have ever since found to be constant ; and the differ- 
ence of the two races is so very conspicuously apmrpnt, upon 
comparison of specimens, that I cannot understand Prof. Sohle- 
gel identifying a Nejfalese example, (presented by Mr. Hodgson) 
with his Javan race They belong even to different seotions of 
Strigirm, with much difference of habit. 8. Indica ranking 
with S. Flammea in Strix proper, and S. Javanica in Scehstrix 
of Kaup, together with S. Candida, and S. Capensut. Pn^. 
Kaup considers the Anskalian S. Delicatula, (Jonld (B. Ar^far. 
i. pL 31,) to be.identical with S. Javanica (vera),; remaa^pag, 
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♦ 

‘‘ I cannot find wij difference between the examples of this 
specieB fiem Australia, and those from Java (P), and I feel ouite 
sure that S. Delicatida and 8. Javanica belong to one and the 
s^e species” (Trans. Zool. Soc. IV. p. 247.) Mr. Cassin, in 
his ‘ Catalogue of Strigidee^ keeps S. Delicatula apart from 
S. Javanica (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phil. 1849) ; but then all his 
specimens were Indian, and of course S, Indica : yet he cites 
tne beautiful and correct figure of S. Javanica^ published by 
Messrs. Gray and Mitchell, as representing his supposed 8. 
Javanica. I^ally, Mr. Gould, in his Handbook to the birds of 
Australia, retains 8. DelicatvAa^ but refers to 8, Javanica “ of 
India” (i. 8. Indica) and not to the true 8. Javanica of the 

Malayan sub-region. Numerous specimens of S. Delicatula in 
the British Museum, seem to make a very close approach to 8. 
Indica and not to 8, Jaraiiica, which latter is a small Scelostrix* 

i as distinguished from Strix) with wliite bill and claws, like the 
ndian Neophron. 8. Affinis, nobis (Ibis 1862, p. 888,) from South 
Africa, proves to the <S. Foensis, Fraser. Mr. Wallace has a fine 
true 8frix from Macassar, f which is still more robust than 8. 
Indica^ and closely approximates 8. Personafa of Australia 
(Gouldh B. Austr. i. p. 29).” 

I have a few remarks to make on this interesting note. In 
the first place, although the amount of spotting on the lower 
surface of our Indian bird, varies much, yet out of the fifty odd 
specimens that I have seen, I have never seen one with the 
perfectly spotless, almost indescribably pure white, which sq 
often characterizes the whole under surface of the adult Euro- 
pean bird. In Indica there are always I believe, some few spots 
and some faint trace of fulvous tinging. 

Fortunately, all 3 species, Felicatula^ Indica and Flammea are 
well represented in my museum, and the much greater robust- 
ness of the tarsi, toes and claws of Indica^ as compared with both 
the others, is very conspicuous. , 

jS. Javanica, vera, I have never seen, but 8. Indica, {Javanica^ 
apud Jerdon, &c.) is immistakeably distinct from 8. Delicatula, 
Gould. It differs not only in the much stouter tarsi, toes and 
daws, but also, in its slightly larger size, longer wings and 

♦ The species of Sceloatrix arc distinguished by their long and slender 
tarsi, which are not feathered on the lower half. They are ground-birds, 
which conceal themselves in long grass during the day, and affect the open 
country away from human habitations — habits considerably diverse from 
those of the birds which constitute the genus Strix as here limited, 
t Owl here referred to is apj^’ently — 

8.^ Mo 9 enhergi, Schlegel. N. T. D. iii p. 181, from Celebes, Macassar and 
Menado. A. H. 
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decidedly {taking a series of each species^ more rufous ime 
of colouring. Fiammea again, is intermediate in tone between 
these two, (though deoidedjy nearest to Indica) but has I think, 
somewhat less of pencilling on the upper surface, than either of 
them. 

As regards the colouring of the claws, it should be noted, 
that in some specimens even of Indica^ the claws are yellowish 
homy, only slightly tinged on the ridge with pale brown. 

S. Indica is found throughout India, Ceylon, and Burmah, 
and probably as Mr. Blyth supposes, extends throughout the 
Indo-Chinese sub-region. 


No. 61 . Scelostrix Candida. Tickell. 

The Grass Owl. 

I have never shot this bird myself, and can find no record of 
its nidification. 

If doubtless breeds with us, and very possibly, in holes in the 
ground. Mr. It. Thompson says — 

“ As I have frequently shot this bird in open grass lands, both 
in the hills and just outside of them, I have entered him here, 
as it is likely we may find his nest too. In the Dehra Dhoon 
years ago, I shot a young bird of this species, either I think late 
in March or in the beginning of April. IStrange to say, the young 
bird was flushed out of the deserted hole of a fox-burrow.’’ 

I have nothing to add to Dr. J erdon’s description, except that 
the facial disk is at times strongly tinged with that peculiar 
pinkish or purplish hue, which many examples of the Austra- 
lian S. Castanops exhibit. 

As regards the distribution of this species, I doubt at present 
its occurring in Oudh, the North-West, Central Provinces, or 
the Puiijaub, except within the belt of jungle and forest land 
lying near the base of the Himalayahs. 

As for its supposed occurrence near Hodiil, two gentlemen 
permanently resident in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
place, have repeatedly searched aU the grass lands, in the 
vicinity, from the banks of the Jumna westward, for miles, with? 
out ever flushing any Owl, but the short eared, or as it is often 
called at home, the Woodcock Owl. {Otus Brachyotm). In the 
Bijnor and Moradabad Terai, I have seen it put up when I 
have been Tiger-shooting, but though I have beaten in my 
time probably thousands of miles of heavy grass, on the banks 



of ihe Gtmges, &o., for one sor^ of game oi^ another, 

I never saw a single sfjeoimen of tids Grass Owl in the plains 
propw, of Upper In^a. Moreover, I have never seen a sped- 
men in any of the nmnerotis ooUeotions made in those parts^ 
that I have examined. However it may occur, but even if it 
does, it must be only as a straggler and very rarely. 


No. 62. Phodilus Badius. IIorsf. 

The Bay Screech Owl. 

Nothing is known of the nidification, and next to nothing 
of the habits, of this most beautiful species. Dr. Horsfield says : 
“ The Wowo-wiwi is rarely met with in Java, It never 
visits the villages, but resides in the deepest forests, which are 
the usual resort of the Tiger. The natives even assert, that it 
approaches this animal, with the same familiarity with which 
the Jallak {Pastor Jalla^ Horsf.) approaches the Buffaloe, 
and that it does not fear to alight on the Tiger’s back. The 
Wowo-wiwi is never seen in confinement ; the few individuals 
which I obtained, were from the densest forests of the district 
of Pugar, and from the ranges of low hills, south of the capital 
of Surakarta. Like most other species of this family, it is a 
nocturnal bird.” 

The above is all I have been able to find recorded of the 
habits of this species. Temminick, who figures it (PI. Col. 318) 
quotes this passage, and gravely remarks that this habit of roost- 
ing on Tigers’ backs, requires further confirmation / He says that 
the iris is brown and figures it bright yellow ; an ingenious 
method of getting out of the difficulty, since it can hardly, 
(the bird being what it is,) help being one or the other. 

Dr. Jerdon describes the lower parts as pale fulvous yellow, 
but in the specimen which he himself gave me, they are from 
the lower breast and downwards, a beautiful salmon pink. All 
the quills axe beautifully banded with black on their inner webs, 
the first two or three on the Outer also ; and the first feather of 
the winglet, the first greater primary covert and the first primary 
have the outer webs white, with broad tiRnsverse bars of the 
deepest brown, mingled at the extreme nfaxgins of the feathers 
Ivith ohesjiut. 

Dti Jeriion also omits to notice, (what Temminck’s very in- 
different figure correctly shows) one of the most notable features 
in the plumage of this species, viz. that the whole forehead and 
anterior half of the crown is a pale delicate salmon pink^ con- 
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trasting strongly with thj? deep but brilliant ohesnut ofihe 
posterior portion of the crown, the occiput, &c. 

Mr. Bly th, remarked in the Ibis for 1 866, that the propm* 
position of this species was with the Syrniinm ; Professor 
Schlegel refers this species to his UMa^ as distinguished from 
Strix ; and upon examination of the external ear and other 
characters, I find that it has no claim to belong to the Screech 
Owl, "sub-family {Striglnw)^ but is distinctly one of the Hooters 
{SyrniincB), Messrs. Mottley and Dillwyn remark, that it has 
only a single note, frequently repeated, and which is much like 
the first note of the common Wood-Owl’s cry.” 

This may be the case, but 3o far as bill, disk, shape of head, 
tail, and wings, and the character of the plumage is concerned, 
it seems to me to be a Strix, The legs and feet are perhaps more 
like those of the hooters, but an osculant type as it avowedly 
is, its external affinities are more with the bam than the wood 
Owls. 

The whole tone of its colouration is that of the so-called 
rufous phase of (Scops Pcnnatus ; it would be curious if a non- 
rufous phase of this species also were to turn up. 

The Bay Owl has been found in Borneo, Sumatra, Java, the 
Malay Peninsula, Burma Proper, Aracan, Assam, Sikhim and 
Nepal, and Mr. E. Thc^mpson says, “ I have shot one or two 
specimens of this bird, many years ago, in the Dehra Dhoon, 
flushing it out of short grass in broken raviny ground.” So 
that Major Boyes’ specimen in the Philadelphia Museum need 
not, (as Mr. Bly th supposes) necessarily have come from Tenas- 
serim. 


No. 63. Bulaca Indranee. Stkbs. 

The Brown Wood Owl. 

I have been able to discover no record of the nidification of this 
species, and though it is by no means uncommon in Southern 
India, T possess no specimens. At present, as I shall more 
fully explain when deling with B, Neicamisis^ I very much 
doubt the specific distinctness of the two forms. 

Of the gSographical distribution of this present form, I can 
say nothing ; according to Dr. Jerdon, Indranee occupies all 
Southern and Central India, Ceylon, Burmah and the Malayan 
Peninsular, while Newarensis^ is confined to the Himalayahs, but 
I have seen a Burmese specimen wholly undistinguishable 
from a specimen which I myself shot at Simla, and which 
ought to be hewarensis. 
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Ko. 64. Bulaca Newar^nsis.* HoDasoir. 

The Nepal Brown Wood Owl. 

This species, so far as I yet know, lays in May. I have only 
seen one nest, which was in a deep, wooded, precipitous little 


* Bulaca Newarbnsis. 


Dimensions {of Males,) 


Old. Young. 

Length, 21*6 215 

Expanse, 62*5 61’6 

Weight 2 lb. 1 oz. 1 lb. 12f oz 

Wihg, 15*6 16*2 

Which primary longest, 6th 6th 

Amount by which other primaries fall short of j Ist 4*5 Ist 4‘7 

longest, \ 2nd 2*3 2nd 2‘2 

Tail of how many feathers, 12* 12‘ 

Length of tail from vent, 9’6 9'6 

By how much longest tail feathei*s exceed 

shortest, 1* 0'8 

Tarsus (densely feathered), 3‘ 2‘8 

Foot, greastest length, 4*6 4*4 

„ greatest width, 6* 4*8 

Mid Toe, 2* 2* 

Its claw, along curve, 1*4 1*25 

Hind Toe, *9 *9 

Its claw, along curve, 1*1 1*0 

Inner Toe, 1*8 1*6 

Its claw, along curve, 1*65 1*3 

Bill, straight from base, 1*75 1*65 

„ along curve, 1*75 1*9 

„ from gape, 1*9 1*8 

„ width at gape, 1*45 1*37 

„ height at front, 1*00 *9 

Length df cere which is indistinct, *83 *75 

Distance by which the closed wings fall short of 
end of tail, 1*5 07 


Distance by which lower tail coverts fall short of 

ditto, 3 9 5'0 

Desceiption. — Le^s and feet densely feathered to the last joints of the 
toes, which last joints, are pale plumbeous; claws dusky lead colour. 
JLrides deep brown. Bill , — Greenish horny white, bluish towards base ; cere, 
which is ill-defined, plumbeous. Bare eyelids and eye |helf, very pale, fleshy 
plumbeous. 

Plumage, — The centre of the forehead, croVn, and occiput, deep 
Iflackish brown, with, in some lights, a marked purple gloss. Bristly 
feathers in front, and immediately above the anterior angle of the eya, black 
ehafred, and with most of the webs black, but some of them greyish white. 
Point of the forehead and a broad line on each side, from the forehead. 


over the eye, very loosely webbed ; black at the base, tha terminal two- 
thuds ^eyish white, more or less distinctly rayed with pale, yellowish 
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valley or khud, at the back of Mahasoo (near Simla). (Jon- 
trary to what might have been expected, it was placed on a 


brown bap, the bars being most distinct on the inner, least so on the 
outer feathers. This quasi supercilium extends backwards, nearly as far as 
the posterior angle of the eye; from thence, there is a narrow, ill-defined, 
dusky, brown band, running behind the posterior angle of the eye and under 
the eye towards the lores, where it is lost in the dark loral bristles, and 
dividing the eye as it were from the cheeks and ear coverts, the feathers of 
which are a very pale yellowish brown, indistinctly banded with rays of a 
darker brown, the feathei-s having the webs very much separated. The 
feathers of the chin and the band of rutf feathers running from the 
chin, below the light cheek and ear feathers, above described, and upwards, 
behind the ear coverts, and above the eye, to near the crown — a sort of 
chocolate brown, a shade darker than even the feathers of the crown. 
There is an enormous bare patch above and partly behind the eye, hidden 
in life by the downward projecting feathers of the sides of the crown. 
Below the chin, the centre of the throat is pure wliite. Front and sides 
pf the neck, the whole lower surface of the body, wing-lining, lower tail 
coverts, tibial and tarsal plumes and feathers of foot, huffy ©r fulvous white, 
every feather closely and conspicuously banded with very numerous, 
narrow, brown bars ; these bars are rather closer on the upper portion of 
the breast ; wider apart and larger on the lower tail coverts ; much 
closer and somewhat less distinct on tibia, tarsus and foot, and somewhat 
less distinct on the lower coverts of the secondaries, where also the ground 
colour is somewhat more rufous. The larger, lower coverts of the first 
six or eight primaries are more or less broadly tipped with^ dark brown, 
above which the bamngs are somewhat obsolete. There is a purplish 
brown tinge, on the feathers at the base of* the neck, in front, foiming a 
sort of ill-defined, pectoral gorget, most conspicuous at the sides of the neck. 
The banded, fulvous white feathers of the rest of the sides of the neck, extend 
partially backwards, so as nearly to meet behind, and form a sort of ill- 
defined, imjjerfect collar. Feathers of the side of the head, behind the ruff 
feathei*s, and above the imperfect collar, nape, upper back, central scapulars 
and lesser wing coverts, a rich, deep, slightly rufous brown, many of the 
feathers more or less clouded with the deep chocolate brown of the top 
of the head, and exhibiting in some lights a purple gloss. Longer and 
exterior scapulars, and some feathers of the centre back, more or less 
distinctly barred* with white or fulvous white on one or both webs ; the 
bars on some feathers, especially on the outer scapulars, being very 
sharply cut and distinctly marked, while on otliers, they are freckled 
irreguiars' bands. I note that this barring is greatly concealed by the 
overhanging feathei*s of the upper back and centre scapulars. Ihe greater 
and median coverts of the secondaries are a somewhat lighter shade of 
rufous brown, most of them narrowly tipped with white or fulvous white, 
and iudistinctlj^ freckled or barred with the same colour. The winglet, 
and greater coverts of the earlier primaries a rich deep velvet brown, with 
a most peculiarly soft and glossy texture, and in some lights a rich purole 
gloss. The greater coverts of the later primaries are intermediate m colour 
and markings between these and the greater coverts of the secondaries. 
The quills are brown, deeper and purpler on the earlier ptimanes, and 
lighter and more fulvous towards the later secondaries ; all but 
2 primaries, are distinctly and broadly bai*red, on both webs, with 


growing 
the fii'st 
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shelf projecting firom the feoe of a low precipice ; 
ately above it, projected a large point of rock, from whidi 
depended a perfect curtain of bushes, which reached the tops 
of the trees, growing at the foot of the precipice. The nest, the 
Paharees said, (I could not get up to it myself,) was composed 
of sticks, with a few feathers intermingled, it was completely 
hidden from sight by the bushes and rocks above and ^low, 
and contained on the 6th of June, three very young birds. 

The female was fired at, but not obtained at the time ; weeks 
afterwards, her remains were found, hanging in the moss and 
ferns of a tree, some distance down the valley, utterly rotten 
and spoiled. 

The male brought the young ones up, and on the 10th of 
October, I shot him and one of the young ones, then as nearly 
full grown as might be. ^ 


pale fulvous. The 2nd to the 6th primaries are distinctly emarginatfi 
on the outer webs, and the barrings are dull and inconspicuous, and the 
margins serrated below the emarginations. All the quills are narrowly 
tipped with rather dull white. The tertiaries are narrowly banded more 
conspicuously than the greater secondary coverts, less so than the exterior 
scapulars. The lower back and upper tail coverts are the same dark brown 
as the central scapulara, faintly and narrowly banded witli yellowish white. 
The tail feathers are also of much the same shade of brown, somewhat deeper 
on the exterior webs of the lateml feathers ; all are conspicuously though 
not broadly tipped with white, and all have numerous, imperfect bars on 
both webs, which on the central feathers, the external webs, and terminal one 
fourth of internal webs of lateral feathers, are somewhat narrow, and pale 
fulvous in colour, and on the basal three-fourths of the inner webs of the lateral 
feathers are veiy broad and nearly pure white. On the inner surface of the 
wing, the inner webs of the first 6 primaries are conspicuously notched, the 
seventh exhibiting a trace of the same. The first primary is barless, but 
on the inner web, above the notching, there is a huffy ireckling. All the 
other primaries, above the notching, in those that have notches, and all the rest 
of the quills, except the terminal, one fourth, are huffy, with broad, irregular, 
rather pale, brown bands, more or less freckled with (lark brown. The 
terminal portion of all the quills except the first two, are dark brown, with 
transverse, fulvous, or huffy bands, more indistinct and wider apart on the 
third and other earlier primaries, and closer, and more conspicuous, on the 
later secondaries. The second primary shows very faint traces of similar 
barrings. The lower surface of the tail is huffy brown, darker towards the 
tip, somewhat closely and conspicuously barred with yellowish white. Upper 
portion of the last joint of the toes are pale plumbeoua, with^ or 4 large but 
soft membraneous scutse. The claws are very sharp^and the inner margin of 
the central claw is dilated and knife-like. The bill curves almost from the base, 
the cere is ill-defined and blends almost insensibly with the corneous portion 
of the bill, and there is a conspicuous notch near the tip df the lower 
mandible. The ear aperture is enormous. I may add to the dimensions above 
given, that the third primary is IT shorter than the fifth, and the fourth 
o shorter than the same. 




I very much doubt tibe digtiaotness of this aud the hat 
species. I give below in great detail, the measurements takm 
in the flesh of the old and the young males, above referred ta 
It will be seen that the dimensions very little exceed those 
given by Dr. Jerdon for Indranee^ and fall far short of those 
which he gives for Newaremis, A Burmese skin^ differed in 
none of its dimensions, by more than a mere fraction, from the 
skin of the old male above referred to. 

Mr. Blyth holds a different opinion, and I reproduce his 
remarks further on ; but I nevertheless still hold, that the 
distinction of size is, to my the least, neither so constant, nor 
so material as has been asserted, and has by no means been so 
established as to render (if Dr. Jerdon’s measurements of the 
southern race are reliable)* a specific separation of the northern 
and southern birds, certainly requisite. Dr. Jerdon gives the 
wing of the southern species at from 13 to 14 inches. The 
Burmese bird has them 14*8. My two Simla specimens have 
them 16*2 in the young and 15*5 in the old male. A fine 
Bussahir specimen has them 16*2, a peculiarly large Kumaou 
bird 16*7, and this is the largest in my museum. Dr. Stoliczka 
says, “ An unusually large specimen of 21 inches in length, 
with the wing of a little over 18 inches, and the tail of lOJ 
inches, was shot at Kotegurh in February, 1866.’’ But Von 
Pelzeln, says of this same specimen, The wing in this specimen 
measures 16", A specimen received from Baron Hiigel and also 
from the Himalayahs, is decidedly smaller (wing 15") ; above 
it is much redder, and the wavy cross-markings underneath 
are narrower and paler,” 

I have no Sikhim or Nepal specimens. Can it be that a 
larger race inhabits those districts, while in Kumaon and west- 
wards, the race is identical with th^ of Southern and Central 
India ? Certainly, the evidence before me, leads to the conclusion, 
that even if the Nepal and Neilgherry birds be distinct, the 
Burmese, Kumaon, Simlah and Kotegurh birds are intermedi- 
ate between these two. 

The following however are Mr. Blyth’s views in regard to 

jB. Newarensis. 


* It is only just to Da Jerdon to say, that nothing can, as a rule, be 
more reliable and accurate, than his own descriptioas and figures. But a 
vast number of his descriptions and dimenfcions, are taken almost if not 
quite verbatim from other writers in the Asytic Society's Journal, Ac., 
who were by no means so careful as himselfi ^and as (his work being a 
fnaniuil) he did not think it necessary to nite quotations of this kind, be 
often gets credit for errors for which he is re^" not responsible. 
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This species is figured by Ghray and Mitchell, Birds, 

pi. 14), vdth. yellow irides, which is a mistake. The species 
of Btilaca^ as of Symium^ have dark* irides, while those of 
Ptyiix (I suspect) have yellow irides. In the great series of 
Scops-Owls, there are two groups, one having dark, and the 
other yellow irides. To the former belong certain African 
species of considerable size, as the so-called Bubo lactetiSy 
(Temm. P. C. 4), also B, poemis, Fraser (figured in incom- 
pletely mature plumage as B. fasciolatiis, Temm., in P. Z. S. 
1863, pi. 33), and another beautiful species, B, einerascens, 
now, together with B. poensin, in the Zoological Gardens, which 
seem to difler only from Bidaca^ (founded on the present species) 
in having tufts of peculiar and rather flimsy texture, which 
they have a peculiar mode of displaying, spreading them out 
laterally like the opening of a wing ; and to this group of Scops- 
Owls also belongs the Ephialtes lettia^ and its immediate con- 
geners (as noticed in the sequel). A parallel series of yellow- 
eyed Scops-Owls comprises the so-called Bubo Africanua and 
species akin to it, as also the small European Scops-Owl with 
others allied to it. Professor Schlegel and also Mr. G. P. 
Gray, erroneously identify Bulaca Neivarensis of Hodgson 
with B, indrani of Sykes {B, monticola^ Jerdon), the Himalayan 
species being very much larger than the other, and differing 
more from it than SpUornh Checia does from bacha As Dr. 
Jerdon remaiks, the Himalayan bird mustf weigh fully double 
that from Southern India.’’ 

To my mind neither of Dr. Jerdon’s descriptions, i, 
neither that of Indrance nor Newarmse^ sufficiently accurately 
represent our Simla bird, and I have therefore given in the 
footnote, a detailed description taken from a fresh specimen 
(the old male) killed nearMahasoo, but I should note that 
some birds have the whole of the upper parts a paler and more 
decidedly rufous brown, than in the specimen described, and 
the feathers of the centre of the forehead, crown, and occiput, 
absolutely uncolorous with those of the nape, upper back and 
central scapulars, instead of contrasting with them by their 
deep chocolate-like tinge. 

The feathers of the tarsus and base of the foot^ are very thick 
and full. So that the lower portion of the 'tarsus appears fully 
one and three quarter inches deep, measuted from front to back. 
The arrangement of the toes is somewhat remarkable, almost 

i * 

♦ Vide my description of (fie Simla Bird. 

+ Our old Simla male weighed 2 lbs. 1 oz. it is to be hoped that some orni- 
thologist in Southern India weigh some fine male Neilgherry Bird. 
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scansorial,^ if I may use the term. When the fresh foot is 
pulled out, so that the sole is flat and without crease^ the 
mid and hind toes are in one straight line, and the two lateral 
toes are also in one straight line. The inner and mid toe sub- 
tend between them an angle of only 60 degrees, and similarly 
the outer and hind toe subtend only the same angle, while the 
outer and middle toe subtend an angle of 120°, as do the hind 
and inner toe. The soles are very flat, with scarcely any pads and 
with nearly an inch square of surface, beyond the comers of 
which the soles of the toes project. In colour they are fleshy 
white, thickly set with conspicuous, but soft papillae. It should 
be remarked, that the hind toe is not absolutely on a level with 
the three anterior toes, but has its origin a little higher up. 

I have shot a good many of this species, at one time or 
another. I have always found great difficulty in getting them 
to fly. They are always in well-wooded localities, but so far 
as my experience goes, affect small precipices, on the sides of 
wooded hills. 

Mr. Thompson sent me the following note, in regard to the 
large Kumaon specimen already referred to — “ During the past 
winter, I got a specimen of this bird, which I shall send you. 
It was being mobbed by a gang of Crows at Huldwanee at 
the foot of the hills, and some boys killed it with pellets from 
their bows.” 

A specimen which I secured on Nagteeba (north of Landour 
and across the TJglas), was set upon, when we did succeed in mak- 
ing it fly by a pair of Falcons, who knocked it down, one of them 
infficting a severe wound on the back. As far as I can remem- 
ber, the Falcons were “ Africeps;^^ at the time, (I had not then 
distinguished the species,) I considered them to be Perigrinator. 
Of the geographical distribution I have nothing to add to what 
I said under B, Indranee. 


iNo* 65- SuldfCSt IjESSON# ^ 

The Mottled Wooj) Owl. 

This specieS, lay« in the plains of tlie North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjaub, in March, but I have a note of the eggs 
having been taken in the Dhoon early in April. 


* Bulaca Ocellata. 

Dimensions. (1 do not find that the sexes differ con-stantlg in she, 
and I therefore do not give their dimensions separately.) 
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Its eggs are deposited at heights of &om eight to tw6ni7<*flT6 
feet from the ground, in some large cavity, or in the depression 


Length, 17*9 to 19*2 ; expanse, 45*0 to 60*6 ; wing, 13*0 to 14*9 ; tail, 7*3 
to #*4 ; t^us (feathered throughout) 2*05 to 2*4 ; foot, greatest length, 3*4 
to 4*1 ; greatest width, 3*9 to 4*36 ; mid toe to root of claw, 1*35 to 1*66 ; its 
elaw slight, 0*9 to 1*93 ; hind toe, 0*76 to 0*9 ; its claw, straight, 0*7 to 
0*82 ; inner toe, 1*0 to 1*25 ; its claw, 0*9 to 1*05 ; bill, straight from edge of 
cere to point, 0*86 to 0*98 ; forehead, straight to point, 1*17 to 1*42 ; 
from gape, 1*6 to 1*7 ; width at gape, 1*0 to 1*38 ; height at fi'ont at margin 
of cere, 0*48 to 0*66 ; length of cere, 0*6 to 0*63 ; wings, when closed, reach to 
end of tail or fall short of it by not more than 1"*, lower tail coverts fall 
short of end of tail by from 2*26 to 3*8. 

The third, or third and fourth primaries are the longest ; the first from 2*6 
to 3*0, and the second from 0*6 to 1*1, shorter. The external tail feathers 
are from 0*46 to 0*9 shorter than the central ones. Weight from 1 & 6 oz. 
to 2 9^., but 1 fib. 8 oz. is about the average. 

Dbsceiption, The front of the toe» sparsely feathered with dingy white 
bristly feathers ; terminal joints with three, transverse, soft scales, or folds of 
shin, pale greenish brown ; soles yellowish white, papill® conspicuous but 
soft ; claws, which though sharp are little curved, and comparatively rather 
feeble, pale brown at their bases, dark brown at the tips ; inner edge of 
middle claw somewhat dilated. 

Iridea, Brown, in some light, in some deep. 

JSill. Homy black, pale and greyish on lower mandible. 

Cere, Dingy, a mixture of dirty, pinkish, brownish, and yellowish, homy — 
varies a good deal. 

Tongue, Thick, fleshy, broad, membraneous and slightly divided at the 
tip. 

Plumage (of an adult male, shot cm the nest, March 6th, 1867). Lores 
with a prominent tuft of white, bristle-like feathers, with widely separated 
webs, and shafts prolonged some distance beyond webs, such prolongation 
being black or blackish brown, and a few of the feathers with traces, of one or 
more, dark brown or blackish bars. A somewhat similar tuft on the end of 
the chin, but without the black tips. Feathers, of point of forehead, imme- 
diately over the eye, behind the eye as far as the ear aperture (which is 
enormous) and round below the eye to the base of the lower mandible, inclu- 
ding the feathers of the eyelids, greyish white with blackish tips and most 
them with naiTow, transverse, black or blackish brown bars, a stripe of 
these feathers behind and partly below the eye tinged ferruginous. From 
the base of the chin, a line of dark brown to blackish feathers runs (bounding 
the greyish white, hai*n‘d ones, above described) round the cheeks, behind 
Hie ear opening, and behind the eye, to' the top of the head, defining the facial 
disk, which is not very decided ; below this line (some of the feathers of which, 
especially near the chin, are a good deal mottled or at times barred with 
white, dingy white or rufous) a large, pure white pa,tch on the centre of the 
throat. Centre of forehead, top and back of the head, hack and sides of the 
neck, the feathers a rich chesnut, more or less brdadly tipped with blackish 
brown, with conspicuous, but somewhat irregular, white spots on the tippings. 
5^e whole b^k, scapulars and wing coverts, except those of the primaries, 
dingy ferruginous at their bases, ^ terminal portions (of greater or less 
extent) whi&» obscurely barred with irregular and more or less incomplete, 
daxk bfown bwrs and the interspaces closefy speckled and mottled with the same 
ecdour. In ma&y oases, traces of the baimng and mottling extend up the 
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at the fork of two or more huge branches, of some old j^pid or 
mango Iree, There is no nest, so to speak, but a little dry 
touch wood, a few dead leaves, or a little earth, covering the 
floor, if I may so call it, of the nesting place, forms a scanty 
bed for the eggs. 


feathers, on to the ferruginous portion — in the greater secondary coverts, 
the white, mottled interspaces are chiefly on the outer web, and in the smallest 
coverts, the brown altogether predominates at the tips. The winglet much 
resembles the secondary greater coverts. The primary greater coverts, as a 
whole, are brown, more or less buff at the base and on inner webs, and with 
a tipping and two or three broad, transverse bars (chiefly on the outer webs) 
of mottled white or brown, or mottled butfy and brown. The first four 
primaries are notched on the inner webs conspicuously, and there is a trace of 
the same in the fifth and sixth. The second, third and fourth, are also emarginate 
on the outer web. The extreme tips of all the primaries are mottled fulvous 
white and a faint brown ; aboveslithia the ground colour of the tips (as far as the 
notches and emarginations, where these exist,) is a slightly yellowish brown, 
and above this the ground colour is a rich buff*. All the primaries are barred 
throughout, on both webs, with transverse, irregular, brown bars, very incon- 
spicuous on the brown tips of the first few primaries. The interspaces on 
the outer webs, are every where mottled with brown, and on the earlier 
primaries above the emarginations cover much of or in some nearly the whole, 
web, and below these, have a paler ground (greyish white) .than the 
corresponding portions of the inner web. The secondaries are regularly 
barred with brown, broadly on the outer, more narrowly on the inner webs, 
and with the tips, and inUirspaces of outer webs, greyish white, mottled and 
speckled brown, and the interspaces of the inner webs buff, to huffy white, 
the brown bars growing narrower, and the buff interspaces wider and paler, as 
they approach the interior margin. The upper tail coverts are ferruginous 
huff, with greyish white tips, barred and mottled with brown. The tail feathers 
are brownish buff, with broad, dark brown tips. The tips of all the feathers,, 
the whole of the central ones and of the outer webs of the lateral ones, 
with broad, close, iiregular, incomplete, mottled white brown and dark 
brown bars, and the inner webs of the lateral tail feathers like the inner webs 
of the secondaries. Base of the neck in front, breast, sides, abdomen, lower 
tail coverts and lower wing coverts (except greater ditto of primaries which 
are pale buff with black tips), ferruginous to pale buff at base, the rest 
being greyish white with several, narrow, clearly defined, transverse, slightly 
wavy brown bars. The tint of the basal portion diminishes in intensity, as 
the leathers recede from the base of the neck, and becomes nearly white in 
the lower tail coveris. The thighs and tarsi are, the former; a dull buff, the 
latter greyish white, with numerous, close, transverse, narrow, wavy brown 
bars. 

No. 2. A female shq,t on the nest, March 7th, with ail the abdomen bared 
for incubation. 

This corresponded precisely with the above description, yet differed con- 
siderably in appearance, owing first, to the dark circuinscribmg line of the 
facial disk being less marked ; second, to many of the feathers of the white 
throat patch, having excessively narrow, black tippings ; third, to there being a 
much larger extent of the mottled white, on the whole upper sur&ce; 
fourth, to the ferruginous or buff of wings, tail, and bases of body feathetS, 
as well as the brown of the tips of primaries and tail feathers being paler^ 
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Two is the ordinary number of eggs laid ; indeed there were 
two eggs (in three instances more or less incubated) in every 
one of the seven nests of which I have notes. 

The eggs of this species are generally a very round oval. 
White, with in many instances a very delicate creamy tinge. In 
size and shape, they seem to be scarcely distinguishame from 
those of the allied jS. Almo of Europe. In texture they are 
coarser than those of 8lnx Indica or any of the Ephialtes or 
Athene^^ that I know ; but they are finer than those of Ketupa 
Ceylonensis or AscalapJua Coromaiida. From the eggs of Asca* 
laphia Bengalensh^ it is scarcely possible to separate them ; 
although Bengalensis is a considerably larger bird, its eggs, as 
regards size, shape, and texture, seem almost identical with 
those of the present species. All that I can say, with an ample 
series of both before mo, is, that as a body, the eggs of Benga- 
loMsift are a mere trifle larger, and haffe more gloss than those of 
Occllata. For the size of the bird, the eggs of the present 
species are somewhat large. 

In length, they vary from 1*94 to 2*1, and in breadth, from 
1*63 to 1*75, but the average of ten eggs measured, was 2*01 
by 1*68. 

I have more than once shot the male sitting on the eggs. 
Mr. W. Blewitt writes, “ I found a nest near Hansie in a hollow 
of a peepul tree about nineteen feet from the ground, on the 
16th of March. The nest hole which was lined with leaves, 
contained two partially incubated eggs.’’ 

Mr. Brookes says, that on the 3rd of March, 1867, he took 
a pair of eggs out of a nest in a mango tree. The nest was in 
the fork of two huge branches about twenty feet from the 
ground. There was a little earth and a few dry mango leaves. 
The eggs were pure white and very round.” 

Mr. Blyth, writing of this species says, that it has conspi- 
cuous rose-coloured orbits, though I see that my friend, Dr. 
Jerdon, has described them as ‘ orange ;’ this, however, may 
depend on the age, the red distinguishing the young.” I have 
recorded the colours of the soft parts, of more than a dozen spe- 
cimens, in all I find this note, “ edges of lids reddish.” The 
fact is, different people see colours very ditferentlj^, and what is 
more, even if they see them alike, describe thfem in very different 
terms ; the reader may take his choice, between rose coloured, 
orange and reddish, without going very far wrong. 

This species is found throughout India, east of the Sutledge, 
and of the Indus below its junction with the former, and west 
of the Ganges. I have seen specimens from near Aboo, 
and from Kattiwar, and again from near Fazilka. It occurs> 
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though sparingly, in Lower Bengal, Mr. Bljrth having, he 
says, picked up an unmistakeable feather of one, in a mango 
tope, thirty miles from Calcutta. I have a specimen from 
Monghyr. It has not been recorded from Ceylon, and in Assam 
it is apparently replaced by the next species. West of the 
Sutledge, I cannot find any record of it, although it may very 
likely occur there. It is most common in moderately dry 
country, well furnished with large groves. The large mango 
topes of the N. W. Provinces are favourite haunts of this 
species. My own experience is, that it affects neither very 
damp, nor very dense jungly districts. It certainly occurs in 
the sub-Himalayan valleys, as I obtained a specimen near 
Jewlee, below Nynetal. I cannot say whether it ascends the 
Hills to any height. Mr. Blyth thinks that it does not, and I 
have never myself met with it at any considerable elevation. 

The stomachs of four specimens that I examined, contained 
exclusively the remains of Hats, Mice and Squirrels ! 


No. 65 BIS. Bulaca Sinensis. Latham. 

The Malayan Wood Owl. 


Strix. 

Orientalis, 

Shaii\ 

Geu. Zool. VII. 257. 

99 

Seloputo. 

llorsf. 

Trans. Linn. iSoc. xiii. p. 140. 

99 

Pagodariim. 

Tom. 

PI. Gol. 280. 

TJlula 

Seloputo, 

Schleg, 

Mu.s. J’. 13. Striges, p. 22. 


I know nothing personally of tliis species, and can find 
nothing recorded of its nidification ; I merely follow Mr. Blyth 
in the above synonymy. He says, that StrLr of 

Latham, is clearly the /S'. SeJoputo of llorsfield, “ of the Malay- 
an region, spreading into the Tenasserim provinces and Siam, 
and doubtless into China ; as distinguished from B, Ocellata 
(Syrnimii ocellatiini, Lesson, Itev. ZooL, p. 289^ of India, 

which has not been observed eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 
Latham had merely seen a drawing from India (doubtless 
Hardwicke’s) which he thought might refer to his 8. 8inenm ; 
but both Latham’s and Shaw’s descriptions clearly indicate the 
Malayan speciSs.” • 

Latham’s description is, however, to my mind, by no means 
clearly indicative, of any particular species, and would answer 
about equally well for several species. He says : ' 

‘‘Length 17 inches, bill dusky black; face pale, with 
dusky markings, and the feathers surromiding it, marked with 
dusky ; plumage in general, above, ferruginous chestnut, marked 
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with dusky, spotted irreg^arly at the back part of the head and 
neck, with Uaok and white ; chin and throat white ; the rest of 
the parts beneath, the same, but crossed with numerous fine 
dusky lines ; quills and tail chestnut, powdered with darker 
dots, and crossed with bars of the same, at half an inch distance ; 
legs feathered to the toes ; claws dusky. Inhabits China. In 
the collection of General Davies. I observe one very similar 
if not the same, among the drawings of General Hardwicke, found 
at Cawnpore, in India., in September/’ 

It is very clear, that Latham did not himself realize the iden- 
tity of his Sinensis and Horsfield’s Seloputo^ for he describes the 
latter separately, in the following words : 

“Length 20 inches. Body above ferruginous bay, cross- 
ed with indistinct bands of a paler colour; beneath white, 
banded with ferruginous bay ; chin whitish, throat inclining to 
yellow, ocular region pale ferruginous ; legs crossed with dusky 
yellow bands. Inhabits Java ; called there Selo-puto.” 

Now it will be observed that “ ocular region pale ferruginous” 
exactly hits the character of this species, whereas * ‘ face pale 
with dusky markings” does not suit it at all. 

While therefore, following Mr. Blyth in this identification, I 
am by no means certain myself, that Latham’s Sinensis and 
Horsfield’s Seloputo are one and the same. 

Be this, however, as it may, Seloputo^ Horsf. and Pagodarum, 
Tern, is constantly found in Burmah, and must therefore find a 
place in these notes. 

Temminck thus describes this species, which he says that 
Dussumier brought from the continent of India ; though he had 
received other specimens from Java. 

“ The tarsi are thickly clad with down, covered over with 
small feathers ; the toes are clothed on their upper surfaces only, 
and the last joint is bare ; the disk is small ; the closed wings 
reach to the end of the tail ; the down at all ages is a rufous 
yellow. # 

The adult has the crown, and the sides of the neck of a some- 
what bright rufous chestnut, each feather with one or two rows 
of pure white spots, encircled by a black zone. The back, the 
lesser wing coverts and the scapulars, are coloured much like the 
nape, but slightly lighter ; the white spots afre le& regular and 
larger, but are encircled with a black band ; the secondaries and 
the base of the primaries, have wide apart, reddish yellow 
bars, on a reddish brown ground. The tail, divided by irregular 
bars, is tipped with white, and paler below. The face and eye- 
brows are a spotless reddish yellow. The breast is barred with 

-- J TKa whole of 
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the rest of the lower parts are pure white, intersected by widely 
separated, very regular, narrow, transverse brown bars. 

The iris is yellow. Length 17 to 19, (French) inches, (equal 
to from 18 to 20*12 English inches). 

Yearling birds have the tarsi clad in whitish down. The 
face is dusky, and the whole plumage has a light rufous tinge. 
The lower parts are barred, much as in the adult. The feathers 
of the upper parts exhibit, regular, transverse, white, and light 
rufous bands ; the wliite bands are encircled, (as in the adult) 
but they are much larger than in the latter. The changes 
effected by successive moults in the shape of these broad 
enframed bands, produce intermediate varieties. In some the 
upper parts exhibit brown, white and rufescent, zig-zags. In 
old birds the white spots are small and isolated.’’ 


No. 66. Syrnium Nivicolum,* Hodgson, 

The Himalayan Wood Owl. 

Of the nidification of this species nothing seems to be as yet 
known. Of the nearly allied Syrnium Aluco of Europe (S, 
Stridula auct,) Mr. Hewitson says, “ The tawny owl usu^ly 


* SYE1^1UM NiVICOLUM. 

Dimensions. (Of an adult fmnale) . 

Length, 17*5. Expanse, 42. Wing, 12*15. Tail from vent, 7*9. Tarsus, 2. 
Foot, greatest length, 3'C ; greatest width, 3*75 ; mid toe, to root of claw, 
1*25 ; its claw straight, to point, 0*81 ; hind toe, 0*0 ; its claw, 0*73 ; inner 
toe, 0*96 ; its claw, 0*86. Bill, straight from forehead to point, 1*33 ; from 
gape, 1*65 ; width at ga]) 0 , 1*1 ; height at front, 0*6. 

The closed wings fell short hy 1, and the lower tail coverts by 4 
inches, of end of tail. 

The fifth ])rimary was the longest. The first was 3*1 ; the second, 1*35 ; 
the third, 0*4 ; and the fourth, 0*16, shorter. The exterior tail feathers 
fell short hy one inch of the central ones. 

Desceiption. The legs and feet densely feathered to the terminal joints 
of the toes, which had two or three moderate transverse scales, of a dull 
plumbeous colour. Claws, brown, paler at tips and bases. Irides^ dai’k brown. 
Bill, pale fleshy yellow. Cere, which is very faintl \' marked, plain brown. 

Plumage, Feathers of the face greyish white, dark shafted, more or less 
tinged with dingy rufous brown, and all but those of the lores more 
or less distinctly* bandad with narrow dark brown bars. Feathers of the 
ruff, deep brown, more or less spotted, or mottled or naiTOwly barred at 
the tips with mingled white and pale fawn colour. The top of the head, 
nape, back, scapulars, lesser and median wing coverts, deep, almost blackish 
brown, mottled and freckled, with dull, slightly rufous, buff or buffy white. 
Tail and quills, a duller and somewhat paler brown, with irregular, imperfect, 
more or less mottled, dull, buffy white, transverse bars, and more or less freck. 
ling of the same colour on the interspaces towards the margins of the fea- 
thers. The central tail feathers have six, the external eight, transverse 
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lays its e^gs in a hollow tree, sometimes in the holes of rooks 
and occasionally in the deserted nest of some other bird; they are 
round, large, bright and glossy, fipom three to five in number, 
and are deposited at irregular intervals, the first being sat upon 
as soon as laid; the young of the same nest differ in consequence 
very considerably in their size.” 

He figures an egg 1*95 by 1’6. 

Yarrell says, “ The eggs of this species are large, compared 
with those of either of the three Owls (Otm VulgariSy 0, Bra- 
chyotuSf Strix Flammea) last described. They are smooth and 
white, measuring one inch ten lines (1*8^3) in length, by one 
inch six lines (1*5) in breadth.” 

Montague states, that it breeds in the hollows of trees and 
sometimes in barns ; it prepares very little nest, and at times 
deposits its eggs merely on the decayed wood. Temminck, on 
the other hand, affirms that it lays in the deserted nests of 
Buzzards, Crows and Magpies. 

I cannot understand how our Indian species could ever be 
considered identical with the European Almo. 

Both species vary a good deal in colour, but the Indian 
species is invariably considerably darker, and less rufous than 
the European. Again the Indian species is very markedly 
larger. The following are dimensions* recorded from fresh 
specimens of fine females of both species. 


S. Nivicolum,... 
S. Aluco, 

Length. 

Expanse. 

1 

bi) 

R 

Tail 

Tarsus. 

Claws straight from 
root to point. 

Bill straight 
from anterior 
margin of nares 
to point. 

Mid. 

Hind. 

Inner. 

Outer. 

17-5 

16*2 

42 

85 

12-15 

11-13 

7-9 

7-1 

2-0 

1-9 

0-81 

0'G7 

073 

0-59 

o-srv 

072 

0 69 

0 58 

068 

0-61 



bands ; all are narrowly white tipped. Large, iiregular, wliito or buffy-white 
blotches, on the outer wobs of the extei’iial scapulars, and the earlier, greater, 
primary coverts. The feathers of the breast and abdomen are mingled pure 
white and buff coloured, with very deep brown, central stripes, and two or 
three, narrow, irregular, transverse, brown bars. Sides, flanks and wing lining 
(except the greater, lower primary coverts which are mingled brown and 
white) dull, silky buff, more or less imperfectly barred, with brown. Tibial 
and tarsal plumes dull, more or less infuscated buff, irregularly banded with 
narrow, imperfect, dull brown, transverse bars. ’Lower tail coverts similar 
but paler, and the bars more obscure and further apart. The feathers over 
the eye are whiter, than the rest of the face, forming a broad, ill-defined, 
pale, superciliary band, 

♦ I am indebted for these measurements to Messrs. C. L. Gordon, and G. 
S’. L. Marshall respectively. The European specimen, my coiTospondent informs 
me, was a particularly fine bird. 
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Not only is the bird larger as a whole, but the claws and bill 
are more than proportionally larger and stronger. 

There seems to be a difference too in the shape of the wings ; 
in all the specimens of Aluco^ which I have examined, the fifth 
primary fell perceptibly short of the fourth, while in Nivicolum 
(I have only examined, however, three examples of each) the 
fifth quill is either equal to or exceeds, the fourth. 

I cannot doubt that the two species are perfectly distinct. 

Dr. Stoliczka has the following note on this species : — ‘‘ 1 
procured one specimen of this species above Chini, at an eleva- 
tion of 14,000 feet, and another specimen was shot by my 
shikarees at Kotegurh in winter 1806. It is in this portion of 
the hills rather a rare bird. 

The greater coverts of the primaries have a white, terminal 
spot on the outer webs. The spots on the outer webs of the 
quifls are fulvous brown, paler on the inner ; the cross bands 
on the two central tail feathers are indistinct, and the plumage 
is generally finely mottled with light brown all over ; the tips 
of all tail feathers are white ; below, on the sides of the breast, 
and on the abdomen, most of the feathers are centrally streaked 
brown, each being marked with three cross bars.’^ 

This species, as far as is yet known, is confined to the Hima- 
layahs, I have seen it from as far west as Murree. East- 
wards I only know of it as far as Daijeeling. Cajit. Gr. F. L. 
Marshall shot one at Kussowlee, at a height of only 5000 feet 
above the sea, and this is the lowest level at which I have 
known it to occur. 

No. 67. Otus Vulgaris.* Plem. 

The Long Eared Owl. 

As yet nothing has been recorded of tlie breeding of this 
species in India, but I have reason to believe that it is a per- 

* Otus Vulgabts. 

Dimensions. Male, {hilled lihoondsce 2n-3-(>8.) Longtlj, 14*5. Expanse 
36. Wing, 11*1. Tail, 5*0. Tarsus, 1*45. Mid toe to root olclaw, 1*1 ; its claw 
straight, 0*65 ; Liiid toe, 0-(35, its claw, 0*53 ; irmer toe, 0*1)2 ; its claw 0*63. 
Bill, straight, frftm foi^hcad to point, 1*1 ; along curve 1*33 ; trom gape 1*1 ; 
height at front, 0*58. Tjje second primary is the longest ; the first, 0*8 and 
the third, 0*1 shorter. Lateral tail feathers 0*55 shorter than central ones. 
Wings reach to 0*5 beyond end of tail. Lower tail coverts to within 1*8 of 
ditto. 

Female (MW 6-11-69). Length, 16*2. Expanse. 40*5. Wing, 

12*2. Tail, 6*0. Tarsus 1*6. 

Description. Bill, hlac^kish brown. Cere, fleshy. Chms, horny black, 
paler at bases, Irides, bright yellow, to orange. 
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manent resident of the forests of the interior of the Himalayahs. 
Mjp. Tarrell gives the following account of its nidification in 
England : “ The long-eared Owl is said not to make a nest for 
itself, but to take to the deserted habitation of some other bird, 
when of sufficient size for its own wants ; and has been known 
to rear its young in the old drey of a Squirrel. The eggs are 
four or five in number, oval, smooth, and white ; one inch, eight 
lines and a half long, (1*7) by one inch three lines and a half 
in breadth, (1*29). The young are hatched by the end of April, 
are then covered with white down, and do not quit the nest 
during the first month.” 

Mr. Tuke says that, in Yorkshire, “ it takes possession, about 
the middle or end of March, of the deserted nest of the Grow, 


Plumage. Chin pure white. Lores and feathers over the anterior half of 
the eye, white, (in some slightly yellowish white) the feathei-s more or less 
dark shafted towards the tips or tipped with dark brown ; eye-Jashes and spot 
at the anterior angle of the eye, and feathers just above the posterior half of 
the eye, deep or blackish brown ; cheeks and oar coverts, pale yellowish to 
reddish huff, the feathers white shatted towards the base and often black 
shafted or blackish brown towards the tips. Foroliead, crown and occiput, 
deep brown, the feathers margined, with pale yellowish or reddish buff, and 
freckled and mottled with w hite, often leaving scarcely any portion of the 
deep brown visible. In some the brown is pjiler and the amount of white 
freckling varies much in individuals. The ear tufts are from one-half to two 
inches in length, deep brown, margined, with buff at their bases, and generally 
on the inner webs towards the tips, with white. The back of the neck and 
upper back, varies from pale yellowish white to reddish buff, broadly streaked 
with a lighter or darker brown. The scapulars, wing coverts, and upper tail 
coverts deep brown, more or less margined or tinted towards the margins 
with pale fulvous or reddish buff, and irregularly mottled and freckled with 
white or greyish white, which in some specimens occupies the greater portion 
of the surfaces of the feathers. There is generally a very conspicuous edging of 
buff or huffy white to the outer scapulars, some of the coverts and the outer 
feathers of the winglet. The tail feathers are buff towards the base, grey or 
grey brown towards the tips, with irregular, mottled, transverse, brown bars, 
the interspaces too being similarly freckled and mottled. The quills, similar. 
The feathers of the ruff are white or huffy white but tipped with blackish 
brown. The breast and abdomen, j^ale yellowish, or rufous buff with broad, 
central, dark brown stripes, and more or lesi conspicuous but ill-defined, white 
spots on either web towards the tips, and on the abdomen, with one or more 
narrow, transverse, wavy, brown bars, and a little freckling of the same colour. 
The tibial and tarsal plumes are the same colour as the rest of the lower parts 
but entirely unspotted. The wing lining varies 'from rufous buff, to pure 
white, one or two of the feathers at the edge of the wing have dark ^rown, 
lanceolate, central stripes. 

The tone of colouring varies a good deal in different individuals, as docs 
the amount of the white or greyish white freckling of the upper surface, and 
the white on the lower surface. In all, the rufous buff, at the base of the 
first few primaries, is rather conspicuous on the outer webs. 
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Ringdove, and perhaps that of the Squirrel, in a Scotch ^ or 
Spruce fir tree, on which, after flattening and sometimes lining 
with a few feathers, are deposited its two or three beautifully 
white eggs. It is curious to observe how flat they invariably 
make their nests, so much so, that in even a slight wind, it is 
difficult to conceive how the eggs retain their position when the 
parent bird leaves them.” This species, however, is one of 
those, of which the female begins to sit, from the moment she 
lays the first egg, and a great difference in the ages of the 
young, is generally observable. 

Maogillivray tells us that “ it generally appropriates the 
deserted nest of a Rook or other large bird, but sometimes 
forms one for itself, and lays from three to five eggs, which are 
elliptical, 1*75 in length by 1*83 in breadth, smooth and of a 
pure white colour.” 

This species is not entirely nocturnal, nor does it confine its 
depredations entirely to moles, mice and insects. Mr. Tuke 
already quoted, remarks : — 

“We have met this species in the woods, sailing quietly 
along, as if hawking, on a bright sunny day, and invariably 
found in or around the nest, feathers and other remains of the 
winged race. In one case, a freshlj^ killed Oliaflinch, in another 
the wing of a Snipe, and several smaller birds and in a pellet 
the indigestible pad of a young Hare or Rabbit.” 

Of the distribution of this species in India, Dr. J erdon says 
in epifit, “ The long-eared OavI is by no means rare in low 
jungles near Delhi, and thence through the Punjab, during the 
cold weather. I alAvays found several together.” 

I can confirm this, having received a specimen killed at 
Bhoondsoe, Zillah Gourgaon, and another from near Hansee,both 
killed in the cold weather. They are far from uncommon about 
Daijeeling, at any rate during the early part of the cold weather ; 
whether they remain in the llimalayahs Hiroughout the year I 
canndt say, but I received a specimen killed near Narkunda in 
June, and Dr. Stoliezka notices their being found in the forests 
near Nachar. 

Out of India, this species appears to be found throughout 
Europe, Northern Asia, and the northern and central^ portions 
of North Ainerica.* It occurs in Northern Africa including 
Egypt, Asia Minof, and Afghanistan, and specimens from 
Hakodadi (Japan) are said to be absolutely identical with 
European ones. 


* Some writers have separated the American race, but the birds appear to 
be identical. 
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No. 68. Otus Brachyotus.* Gmel. 

The Short Eared Owl. 

This is another species, whose eggs do not as jet appear to have 
been taken within our limits. Mr. Hoj (I quote Mr. Yarrell) 
says, of the nidifioation of this species in Norfolk, ‘‘ I have 
known several instances of their eggs and young being found. 
One situation is, on a dry heathy soil, the nest placed on the 
ground amongst high heath ; the other in low fenny ground, 
among sedge and rushes ; a friend of mine procured some eggs 
from the latter situation during the last summer.” 

Mr. Yarrell continues — “ The eggs of this bird, seldom exceed- 
ing three in number, are smooth and wliite, one inch eight lines 
(1*67) in length by one inch three lines and a half (1*29) in 
breadth.” 


* Otus BuArHYOTus. 



DllIEIfSlONS. 


Length. 

Expanse. 

Wing. 

14-50 

36-50 11-75 ( 

15-00 

39-75 12-60 ( 

15-00 

40-00 12 00 ( 

16-00 

42-00 13-30 ^ 


i| 105 0 25 « 

i| 1-26 1 (K) : 


other measureineiitS not recorded. 


males measured and weighed.) 

0-3b-O-76 Hhortov, the SvA 
ones feathers, 0 30-0-60, shorter than central 
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Two nests which Sir William Jardine found on an upland 
moor in Dumfriesshire, and which contained five eggs, were 
formed upon the ground among the heath, the bottom of the 
nest scraped, until the fresh earth appeared, on which the eggs 
were placed, without any lining or other accessory covering. . 

Audubon says — “ The only nest of this kind tliat I have found 
contained four eggs of a dull bluish white, and of a somewhat 
elongated or elliptical form, an inch and a half in length, and 
one inch and one-eighth in breadth. The nest which was 
placed under a low bush and covered over by tall grass, through 
which a path had been made by the bird, was formed of dry 

f rass, raked together in a slovenly manner and quite flat, 
ut covering a large space.” 

Hewitson figures a broad, oval, bluish white egg, 1’68 in 
length, by 1*3 in width. 

This species, so common throughout India, would not appear 
to extend to Ccjylon ; and though by no means uncommon in 
Lower Bengal, Assam and British Burniah, would not seem 
to extend southwards to the Malay Peninsula or the Arolii- 
pelago. One of the most widely distributed of its whole family, 
this species occurs almost tliroughout North America, through- 
out Europe, the islands of the Mediterranean, portions of North 
Africa, Egypt, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, in Russian Asia, 
almost to the mouths of the Amoor, Northern China and Japan. 
In many of these localities, as in the plains of India, it is merely 
a winter visitant, and I have been unable to ascertain the most 
southern limit at which it has been found breeding. Radde 
mentions, tliat it is a common bird tliroughout the south of East 
Siberia, Avhore he often found it breeding, and that in the 
Daurian Steppes, he found fresh eggs as early as the 20th 
April, and others scarcely incubated by the 25th of May. 

It seems scarcely likely that this species breeds in India, 
south of the Snowy Range, but the high grassy table-lands of 
Thibet are ji^ohably the brooding h;i tints of the myriads of 
short-eared Owls, which are so widely distributed over the plains 
of India, dmdng the cold season. 
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No. 69. AscaJaphia Bengalensis.* Franklin. 

The Rock Horned Owl. 

f spedes breeds as a rule, in February, March, and April, 
but eggs are occasionally met with in both December and 


* Ascalaphia Bengalensis. 

Dimensions. {The sexes do not appear to differ sufficiently to make it 
worth while giving the dimensions separately, hut the females are usually 
somewhat larger.) 

Length 21 to 23. Expanse 62*6 to 58 0. Wing 14'75 to 16*0. Tail 8*25 
to 8*75. Tarsus, 2*94 to 3*25. Foot, greatest length, 4*2 to 4*35; greatest 
width, 4*2 to 4*38 ; mid toe to root of claw, 1*5 to 1*82 ; its claw straight, 
1*06 to 1*92 ; hind toe, 0*81 to 1*00 ; its claw straight, 0*8 to 0*88 ; 
inner toe, 1*65 to 1*72; its claw straight 1*05 to 1*12. Bill straight, 
from margin of cere to point, 1 to 1*06 ; from gape, 1*7 to 1*76 ; width at 
gape 1*45 to 1*56 ; height at front, at margin of cere, 0*58 to 0*61. Wings 
when closed, reach to within 1*5 to 1*9 of end of tail. Lower tail coverts reach 
to within I to 1*25 of end ot tail. Tlie 4th Primary is the longest ; the Ist 
is from 1*5 to 2 ; the 2nd from 0*45 to 0*55 ; and the 3rd from 0*06 to 0*2 
shorter. Exterior tail feathers from 0*7 to 0*85 shorter than central ones. 

Desceiption. Legs and feet feathered ; the toes above only, but almost 
to the very points, where there are 3 large transverse scales on the inner, 
and 2 similar ones on each of the other toes ; the scales greyish horny. 
Soles with prominent pads, thickly covered with prominent papillye, a sort 
of bufly white. Claws dusky almost black, lighter at the roots ; inner edge 
of mid-claw dilated into a naiTow knife-like edge. Irkles narrow, of great 
diameter, intense orange yellow, brightest internally. Till horny black. 
Tongue rather short and broad, lleshy, somewhat spatulato. The tip ob- 
tuse and slightly emarginatc. 

The lores and sides of upper mandible at base are occupied by two dense 
tufts of nearly pure white bristly feathers having the webs much disunited, 
and having the extreme tips black ; the shafts of most are prolonged as 
bristles. They completely overhang the nostrils and reach to within from 
three-eighths to one-fourth of an inch of the end of u])por mandible. The (*dges 
of the eyelids are brown, the eyelids bluish white and hare, except for 2 dense 
rows of short feathers near the margins, with very disunited webs, which are 
white with the tips of most of the shafts, blackish on lower and posterior half of 
upper lid, and brown on anterior portion of the latter. Feathers of forehead, im- 
mediately overhanging the upper mandible, and the anterior one-third of eye 
very similar to those of the lores. A broad band of similai* feathers, but 
tinged with pale butfy brown, from near the btise of the egrets, beliind and 
below the eye, embracing the ear coverts, and eveiy where bounded posteriorly 
by a narrow dark brown band, which commencing above the eye, runs to the 
base of the egrets, and thence downwards behind the ear, to a little below 
the gape. Forehead, top and back of the head a sort of umber brown, with 
whitish marginal and terminal spots* giving a mottled appearance ; these 
spots are much larger proportionally and more bufty towards the fi:out 
of the forehead, where the brown almost disappears ; the warm huffy tint 
«f the bases of the feathers shows through a good deal in some, towards the 
hack of the head, lliere is an ill-defined, mottled, huffy streak from above the 
ove, above the dark brown band, to the very base of the egret, up the interior 
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January, and in the lower valleys of Ghirhwal, according to Mr. 
R. Thompson, may be met with as late as the end of May. 


side of which it almost seems to run, since a portion of the inner web of thio 
longest and the outer webs of some of the shorter are buffy or buify jwhite. 
The rest of the egrets (which are some long) are a rather darker brown 
than the top of the head. The sides of the head and upper part of sides of^ 
neck for about 1 inch behind the dark brown band are mingled buff, buffy 
white and brown, no colour showing clearly, but the feathers if closely 
examined, are mostly huff at the base, and whitish towards their extremi-j 
ties where there are 2 or 3 narrow, wavy, brown, transverse bam. The 
chin is occupied by a dense tuft of feathers similar to those of the lores, (but 
entirely white) which curve out quite to the end of the lower mandible. There 
is a similar tuft on each side of the lower mandible, and a line of similar feathers 
round the gape, and running up (overhung and nearly hidden by the buffy, 
or bix)wnish white feathers below the eye) to the lores ; from where the 
narrow dark brown line termina,tes a little below the gape, a broad, irregular 
band of buffy feathers with darker or lighter brown central streaks runs right 
across the throat, separating the white of the chin from a pure white, some- 
what triangular patch in the centre of the throat or upper neck in front. 
The feathers of the rest of the neck all round arc a rich buff colour with 
more or less white towards the tips, and conspicuous, broader or narrower, 
central stripes of dark brown. The upper back, slioulders, scapulars, median, 
secondary and tertiary greater coverts, are brown, varying somewhat in 
shade but still dark, with two or more, mottled, or oven freckled pairs of 
large spots or incomplete bars, of white, buff or buffy white. The tertiaries 
are similar, but having a much lighter and more rufous ground colour, and 
more of the mottled incomplete bars. The extreme edge of the wing is white, 
and the immediately adjoining feathers much mottled, with a rich buff, but the 
lesser wing coverts as a whole are a rich dark brown, towards the tips (which 
alone show) with only one or two pairs of rather small, buff, or fulvous white, 
irregular, marginal spots, and this is the character of the winglct. The greater 
coverts of the primaries arc a rich rufous buff at the base, and dusky brown 
at the tip, the centres handed with freckled and mottled bars of both colours. 
The primaries are the same rich rufous buff, tipped with a lighter shade of 
dusky brown, whicli tips are much longer in the first than in the succeeding 
primaries, llie first two primaries have the whole outer webs banded brown 
and rufous huff, freckled with brown, hut in the sucee(^ding primaries the rufous 
buff above the tips is nearly pure excei)t for two or tln'oe, narrow, brown, bands 
towards the end on the outer, and one or two similar cues on the inner webs. 
The dusky tips themselves arc a good deal banded and freckled, especially 
towards the secondaries, which want the well marked dusky tips, and, with a 
less pure rufous hiifi* ground, have about four or five brown bars on the outer 
and three or four on the inner webs, the interspaces on the outer webs being a 
good deal dashed with white and mottled and freckled wiili brown. The central 
tail feathers roseu^ble the outer webs of the later secondaries, the lateral ones 
their inner webs. *The thrown bars growing narrower and narrower on each 
,, succeeding feather, as they»recede from the centre. Tlio second primary is 
clearly and the third slightly emarginatc on the outer web, and the three nrst, 
the first especially, are conspicuously notched on the inner webs. The inner 
surface of the quills except at the tips or where the bars show through, is a 
delicate, pale, rufous buff, almost salmon colour, as are .*lso the 'larger lower 
primary coverts, which have dusky tips. The edge of the wing, as above noticed, 
IS white, the rest of the wing lining is rufous buff, the m^ian lower coverts 
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The birds make no nest, but merely scoop a small hollow in 
the eajrth, in which to dejkysit the eggs. Occasionally, they will 
lay on tiie level ground under some over-hanring bush or tuft 
of grass, but almost without exception, they dioose some little 
cave or recess in, or projecting ledge or shelf of, some rocky or 
earthy cliff in the neighbourhood of water. The precipitous 
banks of canals and rivers, are perhaps their favorite brooding- 
places, and as my friend, Capt. &. F. L. Marshall, first pointed 
out to me, they (in northern India) almost invariably select a 
cliff face looking westward. 

The normal number of the eggs is perhaps four ; but I have 
often found three and, more than once, only two eggs much 
incubated. 

The eggs of this species appear, comparatively speaking, very 
uniform in size and shape. Very perfect broad ovals, white with 
a faint creamy tinge, they are, but for a slight superior glossiness, 
scarcely distinguishable from those of B, Occllata, In texture, 
they are finer than the eggs of A. Coromanda^ and for the size of 
the bird, seem to me decidedly small. I note that I can scarcely 
believe that the egg figured by Bree as that of A. Savignyi 
really belongs to that nearly allied species. The egg being 
barely two-thirds the size of the smallest A. Bengalensis I have 
yet seen. 

The eggs of the Indian species, vary from 2*05 to 2*20 in 
length, and from 1*65 to 1*8 in breadth, but the average of ten 
eggs measured is 2*10 by 1*73. The egg figured by Bree is 
oidy 1*54 by 1*34. 

This species is very common in the Saharunpoor district, 
especially towards the North, and from thence Mr. G. Marshall 
sent me the following account of its nidification. — “ The Kook 
Homed Owl breeds from December to April, the middle of March 
being the best time for searching for its eggs. On one occasion 
only, I found the eggs on the level ground, on a plain, at the 


broirily but irregularly margined with slightly rufous or huffy white, and a 
few ot' those near the carpal joint, with ill-defined, brownish, sub-terminal spots. 
The lesser lower coverts, with faint, narrow, wavy, transverse, brown or rufous 
brown bars. The breast, abdomen, sides, flanks and lower tail coverts are a rich 
mlbus buff, with very numerous, naiTow, transverse, wavy, brown bars, darkest 
md closest on the sides and feeblest and widest apart on thcflower tail coverts, 
and almost wanting in the immediate vicinity oi the vent. The feathers of 
ike upper breast ^joining the base of the neck, with conspicuous very dark 
blown (in some almost black) central stripes. The thigh coverts the same 
bus as the rest of the lower part of body, but alt^ther unspotted and 
uabemd. The tarsi and toe feathers, huffy white, also unspotted and 
r bomd* 
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foot of a tuft of grass ; on every other occasion, I have founa 
them on a ledge, in the perpendicular bank of a ravine, 
generally by the canal and, without exception, on the left bank 
facing the west. It lays four, very round, pure white eggs^ 
slightly hollowing the ground to receive them, but making no 
attempt at a nest or even a Lining to the hole. I have always 
found the nest close to water. 

“ I found two fresh eggs, on 16th December. 

„ four set eggs, „ 3rd April. 

„ two fresh eggs, „ 2l8t March. 

„ two young birds, „ 3rd April. 

„ four fresh eggs, „ 16th April 

„ two fresh eggs „ 28th March. 

„ four half-fledgod young „ 26th March. 

The birds keep close to water as a rule, and the male bird 
seldom wanders far when the female is sitting ; they seldom 
perch on trees, and, during the breeding season, the male bird 
may be seen sitting on the top of the bank, somewhere near 
the nest, at all hours of the day. Tliey are rather shy birds, 
and leave the nest at once, if approached.^’ 

Oapt. Hutton remarks, that this species is “ common along 
the foot of the hills in the Boon ; I have had the young ones 
in March from a hole in a steep bank of a ravine, at Rajput ; in 
April also a man brought word, that he had found a nest, with 
nothing in it, but it was only just completed ; waited for a 
fortnight, and sent a man to bring the eggs, but it again proved 
blank. The bird ascends sometimes in the summer to 5,500 
feet.” 

Capt. Cock says, “ Coming home on the 17th March, at Dhur- 
umsalla, I took a nest of Ascalaphia Bengalensla with eggs. I 
shot the old bird. Tlxo nest was in a little cave in the face of 
a steep precipice full of little bones of rats and mice, one or two 
feathers, and only a slight depression in the sandy floor. Eggs 
hard set.” 

Mr. Blyth remarked in the Ibis for 1866, that the Indian 
species is ‘‘ distinct from A, AscalapJms^ though closely approx- 
imating to that species. Dr. Jerdon omits to give the colouring 
of the irides, which are of a redder and deeper flame-yellow than 
those of a spdbimem of A, Ascalaphus at present in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens.” • 

Of the nidification of A. Ascalaphm (Savigni Tern.,) I quote 
the following from a paper of Baron Warthausen, which 
appeared in the Ibis for 1860. “ This species has been observed 

by Heuglin in Upper Egypt and Nubia in pairs and in small. 
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oom|)aiil6S ; it breeds also in Lower Egypt, where Wilke found 
two n^sts on the pyramids of Abusir and Lakara on the 26th 
and 27th of March, 1858, Each of the cavities scratched in the 
sandy surface, at a shadowy but not dark locality, oontaihed 
thrpe fresh eggs. 

“ The eggs of the one brood are more elongated, those of the 
other more rounded ; all having a very regular form, the 
greatest diameter passing through the centre and the profile 
descending’ the poles sometimes in a more gentle, sometimes in 
a more abrupt, elliptical curve. The length {given in French 
lines) varies between 22 (1*97) and 24 (2*16) lines, the breadth 
between 18 J (1‘67) and 20 (1*80); the largest specimen is 
24 (2*13) lines long and 20 (1*80) broad, the smallest, 22 (1*97) 
long and 19 (1*71) broad; the weight is 48 to 60 grains/^ 

It will be observed that the dimensions of these eggs corre- 
spond precisely with those of our Indian birds, so that the egg, 
figured by Bree, must necessarily have belonged to some other 
species, but it is only fair to state that it is M. Moquin 
Tandon, who furnished the figure, and not Dr. Bree, who is 
re^onsible for this error. 

l)r. Jerdon says, that the Indian species is found tlirougliout 
India and Ceylon ; but I cannot find it recorded by any autho- 
rity from the latter locality. Eastward it certainly extends to 
British Burmah ; but I do not find it noted from Singapore and 
the Straits, and it probably does not extend, to the Malay 
Peninsula ; westward it has been sent from Afghanistan. 

I have abeady at page 226, noticed the Honble ¥. J. Shaw’s 
apocryphal account of the breeding of this species. It is only 
explicable, as there suggested, by supposing that he intended 
to refer to Spilornis CUeeku 
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No. 70. Ascalaphia Ooromanda.* Latham. 

The Dusky Horned Owl. 

The VMt majority of this species l&f’iin Upper India at any 
rate) in December and January, but I have found the ejrjrs 
, on several occasions in February and once early in l|arch • 


Ascalaphia Coiiomanda. 



(Three '^ales and three females, meamred, and weighed.) 

The tljk<V fourth, or third and fourth primaries the longest. The first ig 
W 3*20 shorter, the second 0*90 to I’iO, and the third nil to 0*90 
shorter. Exterior tail feathers 0-25 to O’CO slioricr than central ones. 

DESCEiPTioji. a feathered ; the laiier sparsely ; terminal joint 

bai-e, pale grey, with one or two, large, soft, transverse scales. Claws, black. 
Irides, deep yellow,^ Bill, greyish white, or pule lavender, with the tips and 
culmeii, pale yellowish horny. 

Fliimage. Upper parts, except primaries and tail feathers, earthy brown ; 
in some specimens greyer, in others more umber; oden considerably darker 
on the head, lesser scapulars, and interscapulary region. Tlu^ feathers of the 
bead, nape, intei-scapulary region, and often many of the scapulars and lesser 
coveids with nafrow, iil-defined, dark brown, shaft stripes ; all the feathers, more 
or less vermicillated very finely with excessively narrow, irregular, imperfect, 
wavy bars «of a paler colour, producing a freckled appearance. This pale 
colour, is in some a dull fulvous white, in others grey, in others pale greyish 
brown; in some this marking is very conspicuous’; in others, it is almost 
obsolete, especially about the shoulders. The long ear tufts, which in some 
specimens are fully 2*76 inches long, are of the same dark brown as the 
narrow, central, shwt stripes, which brown varies much in shade, in Cerent 
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As a rule, th^y construct stick nests (which from the same 
pair resorting to them for many successive seasons, and adding 
to them yearly, are at times enormous) in the fork of soiHe large 
tree. At times they appropriate some old nest of the Tawny 
Eagle (A. Falvescens) i^laced in some thick and thorny, but 
comparatively low Acacia tree. In most cases, the nests contain 
some lining of more or less green leaves, and a few feathers or 
a little gr«8S. Occasionally I have found the eggs laid in the hol- 
low of some huge stump, or in the depression at the fork of three 
or more large branches, with no stick nest, and only a few dry 
leaves as a bed, but out of more than thirty nests that I found 
one December in trees along the banksibf the canal near Hansee 
and Hissar, all but one were regular stick structures. One 
nest contained no lining but a little dry earth. The great 
majority of the nests, that I have examined, contained two eggs, 
often much incubated, but I once found three, and have heard 
of four being met with. In two instances, I see by my notes 
that single fully incubated eggs were found. The eggs of this 
bird vary surprisingly in size and shape. Typically they are a 
broad oval, comparatively very large for the size of the bird, but 
long, oval, pyriform and nearly spherical varieties occur. I 
have taken a very great number of these eggs myself, and have 
extreme sizes of which the cubic contents of the one are fully 
double those of the other. In colour they are a decidedly 
creamy white, in texture often somewhat coarse, but, withall, 
more or less glossy. I have many specimens greatly exceeding 


specimens, bein<? in some, very dark, almost black, in others a moderately dark 
Lair brown. There are large white, or pale yellowisli white patches, on the 
outer webs of the exterior scapulars, and towards the tips of most of the 
larger and median coverts. The tail is a dull rufous lawn, nearly pure white 
towards the tip, with four, and on the central featluu’s, generally five, broad, 
transverse, umber brown bands, darker in some, lighter in others, and the 
pale interspaces on the central tail feathers are much freckled, and in some 
cases entirely suffused witli the same colour ; this freckling occurs, though in 
a less degree on the succeeding feathers, the interspaces growing clearer and 
brighter as they recede from the centre. The primaries are similar to the 
tail feathers, the tips infuscated or freckled like the central ones, and the 
interspaces clearer and brighter towai’ds the bases. 

The lower parts are greyish white, with a fxint yellow tinge, everywhere 
except on the middle of the throat, each feather with a narrow dark brown 
shaft stripe, and with numerous very fine, wavy and freckled transverse 
greyish brown bars, or vcrinicillations. The extent and depth of colour of 
these delicate markings vary much in different specimens, in some almost 
entirely obscuring the ground colour on the breast and abdomen. 

Tibial and tarsal plumes yellowish or pale fulvous white, in some specimens 
with faint* longitudinal, dark brown streaks, and in others with narrow, 
clouded, imperfect, transverse bars of the same colour. 
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in size the egg of Bubo Maximm figured by Hewitson, while I 
have one specimen scarcely exceeding the egg of Stridula 
which be figures. 

The eggs vary from 2*2 to 2*55 in length, and from 1*75 to 
2 in breadth, but the average of 56 eggs measured was 2 '33 by 
1'89. 

In this species I have invariably found the female sitting, 
but the male is always near at hand, and very commonly sitting 
on some branch immediately above the nest. I once shot a 
female, sitting on a partly incubated egg and on skinning her, 
found a second egg in the oviduct ready for expulsion, I have 
repeatedly taken one perfectly fresh, and one jDartially incubated 
egg out of the same nest, and it seems clear that these birds, 
like the Harriers and many Owls, begin to sit directly the 
first egg is laid. 

Capt. G. Marshall remarks, — ‘‘ The Dusky Horned Owl is 
rather rare in the Saharunpoor district. I sliot one at Seengrah, 
one at Shamlee, one at Kulsea and one at Dhalapie ; this last 
I shot oXfour 0 ^ clock in the afternoon^ it had a freshly killed Teal 
in its claws, wliich it was eating from the head downwards when 
it was killed. It breeds in hollow trees in February. I have 
taken but one egg, round and white, it was in a hollow formed 
by a rotten stump of a Toon tree in the Kulsea compound, about 
fifteen feet from the ground.’’ 

I can, from personal observation, confirm the above remarks, 
as to this Owl’s being by no means strictly nocturnal. I have 
on several occasions killed it in the act of devouring birds, or 
rats, early in the afternoon, and have repeatedly seen it hunt- 
ing along the banks of the canal, a good hour before sunset. 

This well-marked species has been most unaccountably con- 
founded by European writers with other distinct species or 
grouped, with very different types. Mr. Blyth had the follow- 
ing remarks on this subject in the Ibis for 1866. “ The late 

Prince Bonaparte associated this bird with Huhua Orientalis 
(erroneously placing H, Beef oralis y Jerdon, as a synonym of the 
latter,) in the ‘ Eevue de Zoologie’ for 1854 (p. 542). Prof. 
Kaup also, as strangely associates A, Coromanda with Huhua 
Nipalensis and H, OrkntallSy as also the African Buho (?) 
lacteus (Temca.,) his division Urrua, while A, Bengalensk and 
A, Ascalaphus are assigned by him to typical Buho ! A. Benga^ 
lensu happens to be the type of Urrua of Hodgson. The iiides 
of A, Coromanday in all that I have seen and kept alive, were of 
a bright deep yellow, rather than ‘ orange-yellow’ as Dr. Jerdon 
asserts.” 
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Mr. Blyth is^ortainly jDorreot in giving the irides as deep 
yellow. ^ 

This is perhaps, if we except Athene Brama, the most 
common species of Owl in the North West Provinces. As far 
as my experience goes, it is most common in comparatively 
open country, greatly affecting mango topes, so common in 
Tipper India. It is perhaps most numerous in the narrow belts 
of teees which fringe our canals. In such localities about 
Christmas time, a nest may be found, on an average, in every 
mile of canal, and in the Western Jumna Canal where the trees 
are somewhat old, I have met with half a dozen pairs in a 
morning’s^ walk. The birds seem to be omnivorous ; no doubt 
rats and birds, especially the latter, are their favourite food, but 
I have found in their stomachs remains of both frogs and 
jungle lizards (Urommtix), 

They doubtless occm*, as Dr. Jerdon says, in the lower ranges 
of the Himalayahs, but I have never happened to come across 
them in the North Western portions of the hills (they have I 
know been sent from Nepaul) and my impression is, that they 
somewhat eschew dense forests, and much prefer open and well 
cultivated, and watered, though of course tolerably well- wooded, 
country. 

Eastward they extend to Tipperah and into British Burmah, 
but not, it would appear into the Malayan Peninsula or further 
south. In Eajpootana, and the North-West Punjab they are 
excessively rare, and I can find!*no record of their having been 
found west of the Indus. 


No. 70 BIS. Bubo Maximus,* Sibbald. 

Tim Great Eared, Horned or Eagle Owl. 

Strix Buho^ Linn. Lath. Sfc . 

Bubo Athenimm^ Daudin — B, Muropceus, Lesson. 

Dr. Jerdon says in his appendix, “ Bubo Maximm of Europ'e, 
or a pale variety of that bird, occurs in the higher region of the 


Bubo Maximus. 

Dimensions. — (From Macgillivray.) 

Male, — Length, 24 Expanse, 68. Wing, 19. Tail,^ 11. Tarsus, 2*76. Bill, 
along ridge, 2*6. Cere, 0*92. 

.Fema/e*— Length, 26. Expanse, 61. Wing, 20. Tail, 10. (somewhat worn). 
Tarsus, 2*76. Bill, along ridge, 2*42. The 3rd primary the longest ; the 1st 
1*67 ; the 2nd, 0*17 ; and the 4th, 0*08 shorter. Central tail feathers exceed 
external do. by 1 inch. 
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Himalayas, but apparently along the snow line. A specimen 
was sent to the Museum of the Asiatic Society by Capt. Smyth 


Description. — From Macgillivray.) Bill greyish blue at base, bluish 
black towards the end ; the cere dusky ; soft edges of the mandibles flesh 
coloured, as is the inside of the mouth. Irldes bright orange ; bai*e edges of 
the eyelids and margins of the nictitant membrane dusky. Scutella pale 
greyish blue ; claws of the same color ns the bill ; soles, pale flesh colour. 

The hill is short, very robust, considerably compressed ; the cere rather 
large, and nearly bare, although concealed by the feathers in the neighbour- 
hood. — The nostrils are large, bi'oadly ellij)tical, obli(pie, divided by a soft 
projecting ridge, their greatest diameter four-twelfths of an inch. 

The tibia is rather short, the tarsus short, robust, and with the toes fea- 
thered. The first too very short, the second considerably longer than the 
fourth, and in about the same degree exceeded by the third ; the two latter 
connected by a short web ; all with throe terminal scutellte, and their lower 
surface padded and papillate. 

Plumage, — The plumage is very full, soft, blended and clastic. 

The facial disks extend round two-tliirds of the 03^, leaving the upper part 
covered with shorter featlnu'S ; those at the base of the cert? are liiieiu*, with 
strong shafts and bristly li laments. 

The ruff extends from a little above the ear to tlie chin, and is formed of 
oblong, slightly curved feathers. Over and above the eye, on each side is a 
double series of elongated feathers, of which there are nine in each row, the 
longest projecting upwards of two inches beyond the rest of the plumage. — Ou 
the outer side of the tibia is a tul*t of veiy soft elongated feathers. — 
The facial disks arc pale yellowish brown, faintly barred with dusky ; 
their anterior part greyish white, with the shafts bhuh at the end. The 
feathers of fhe lower eyelid are greyish white, of the upper chief!}" black. 
Those over the eye, and the long tifts, arc brownish black', internally 
edged or mottled with reddish. TIio general colour of the upper parts is 
reddish yellow, spotted, barred, aud luinutcly dotted with dark brown. On 
the lower part of tlie land neck, most of the teatliers have only a median lon- 
gitudinal blackish brown band. The small wing coverts at the flexure, the 
alula, and the primary coverts, are almost entirely dusky. The quills are 
barred with brownish ])laek, anti in the int(;rval> yellowish rtid, nearly pure 
on the inner webs, but 011 the outer closely and iniiiuUly undulated with 
brown. The tail is similar, but with less yellow, 'flic feathers on the up- 
per part of the throat are white ; a hand of barred and mottled feathers then 
crosses the throat, being continuous with the rulf; and 011 the middle of the 
neck is a wliite patch with some dusky sjmts. I'lic rest of the neck is red- 
dish yellow, each feather with an oblong, brownish black, longitiidimU band, 
and transverse, lateral, undulated bars. On the tbovMx and sides, the leaf hers 
arc similar, tlie central dusky ])atcli gradually bei'oniing narrower, aud on 
those farthest back ceasing ; while the narrow, transverse bars become nu- 
merous in the %ame pro])ortioii. The large tibial fivitbers and lower tail 
coverts are greyish yellow, mixed with red, and barred wdtli dusky ; those of 
the tibiaj more tinged with 3T-II0W, and more faintly barred. The downy or 
concealed part of the plumage is dark greyish blue. 

The following description is extracted for comparison from the. Naturalist s 
Library. “ The disk and rulf are small and iucomx)leie, greyish black, tinted 
with ochraceous,and margined round the occipital edges with black. The egrets 
which are fully two inches long, are deep bhick, slightly edged with ochraceous 
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of Almorah. Blytli, however, informed me that Hodgson’s 
Shikarees, when in Calcutta, recognised Bubo Majoimus^ as a 
species which they knew.” 

I have never seen an Indian-killed specimen of this species, 
but the Shikarees who yearly shoot birds in Spiti, Kooloo, and 
Lahoul, assert the existence of a large Horned Owl, feathered 
to the claws, which can scarcely be other than B, Majrimm. For 
convenience of reference, I extract from European writers some 
accounts of the nidifioation of this species, and append dimen- 
sions and description. 

Mr. Yarrell says, — “ The nest of this bird is large, the ma- 
terials collected being spread over a surface of several square 
feet, among rocks or the walls of old ruins. The female is 
larger than the male, and produces two or three eggs of a short 
ov^ shape, two inches five lines (2’42) long, by one inch ten 
lines (1*83) wide, and perfectly white.” 

Mr. Hewitson tells us that the Eagle Owl breeds in the 
north of Europe, making its nest upon the bleak and unshel- 
tered summit of some lofty mountain ; in sm^h situations Lin- 
naeus found their nests and young ones, and ho quotes from 
Linnaeus’ journal of May 17th, the finding throe young birds, 
and an egg, on a little grassy plot encircled on three sides by 
rocks, but open to the south, on the steep southern side of the 


yellow on the inner sides. The whole^pperpaits, including the win^ and tail, 
have a ground shade of ochraceous yellow, with the centre of the feathers 
black, which broadens at the tips, and at the sides is shaded olF in light 
wavy mottles of a similar tint. On the greater coverts and secondaries, tlio 
markings assume the form of indistinct bars from their greater crowding, 
while along the shaft, the dark colour is continuous. The quills on the inner 
webs are of a brighter tint of ochraceous, and are there crossed with distinct 
narrow bars of black ; on the outer webs, the bars, tliougli distinct, are yel- 
lowish brown, clouded with a darker shade, and generally edged next the 
ground colour with an irregular darker margin ; towards the tips the dark 
colour predominates, and is there mingled with gray. The gi'ound colour of 
the tail is paler than that of the quills, and it is crossi^l with mottled bars of 
brownish black ; the pale spaces towards the tips, and on the centre feathers, 
being also thinly mottled ; on the inner webs the bai’s arc very natrow. When 
viewed from the lower side, it is much paler in colour, the bars appear all 
narrow, and the mottling on the intermediate spaces scfircely appears. On 
the under parts of the body, the same ochraceous tinf. prevails ; the chin is 
white ; on the throat, breast, and belly, tlie feathers are broadly streaked 
with black, which breaks olf to the sides in inteiTu^ted bars ; on the other 
parts of the belly, vent, flanks, and under tail coverts, the shaft is black, and 
the feather is crossed with numerous irregular bars of brownish black, nine 
or ten sometimes being counted on one feather. The tarsi and toes are 
clothed as in Otus, and are crossed with indistinct bars of brownish black. 
The irides are brilliant and bronzed orange. 
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highest mountain in Medalpad> Mr. WoUey, whom he also 
quotes, gives an account of finding two young ones and an egg, 
on the 20th of May, on a ledge of a rocky precipice. The 
young and the egg “ lying upon a small quantity of compress- 
ed fur, principally of rats, the remains of the castings of the 
parent birds, their bed nearly fiat, for there was not more than 
two inches of soil. The ledge was not more than two feet wide, 
and terminated abruptly just beyond the nest. I have visited 
three other sites of nests of this bird, and they were all of simi- 
lar character, upon ledges in, or over cliffs. They were all un- 
sheltered over head, sunshine seeming rather to be courted than 
avoided.’’ 

Eagle Owls, in confinement, have bred, laying, in all the 
oases noticed by Mr. Gurney, three eggs ; “ which may bo as- 
sumed,” that gentleman remarks, “ to be the normal number of 
their eggs.” 

Mr. Hewitson figures a pure white egg, 2*17 in length, by 
1*94 in breadth. 

Little seems to be known, of the habits of this species, except 
that it affects mountainous and wooded countries, and preys 
upon quadrupeds and birds, such as fawns, hares, and grouse. 

As to its distribution I can, at present, add nothing to the 
following remarks of Mr. Yarrell. — ‘‘ The bird inhabits Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, liussia, and tlie Continent of 
Europe generally, but particularly the fir-covered mountains of 
Switzerland, and the high rocky country of Aragon, extending 
southward as far as Italy, Turkey, Corfu, and Sicily. Mr. 
Strickland saw specimens at Smyrna, and it is recorded as in- 
habiting the Morea, Pennant says, it is found as far to the 
eastward as Lake ]3aikal and Astrakaii ; and Mr. Gould has 
seen skins of this bird in collections from China.” 
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No. 71, Huliua Nipalensis. Hodgson. 

The Forest Eagle Owl. 

Nothing seems to he known about the nidification of this 
species. 

I have never myself killed the bird, nor can I throw any 
light upon the question of the identity or distinctness of the 
Northern Nipalensis and the Southern Peotoralis, Jerdon. Dr. 
Jerdon himself is now, I believe, inclined to consider them 
distinct. Mr. Blyth'^made the following remarks on these two 
races, and the allied II, Orientalls (Ilorsf, in the Ibis for 1866.) 
“ Tlie Bnho pecioralis of Cassin’s ‘ Catalogue of Strigidm^ is dis- 
tinguished from his B, Nipalensis^ winch latter is placed as a 
synonym of B, Orientalis, and is moreover from the Himalaya. 
Now Huhua Nipalensis is a very much larger bird than IL 
Oricntalis, and is, otherwise conspicuously distinct from it The 
onlj^ question that remains is, whether II. Peefomlis of Jerdon, 
figured in the ^ Madras J ournal of Literature and Science’ 
(Vol. X. p. 89, pi. 1,) from Soutliern India, be distinct from 
II , Ni])alensis of the Himalaya. A juvenile Tonasserim speci- 
men of this genus forwarded by Col. Tickell to tlie Asiatic 
Society’s Mus(uim, Calcutta, was incorrectly assigned by me to 
II. Orientalis (J. A. S., B. XXVIII. p. 411) as corresponding 
to the description of Strix Smnatrana, llalfles, (Trans. Linn. 
Soo. Vol. XIII. p. 279) and also Temminck’s figure of the imma- 
ture plumage of Orientalis (B. C. 289) ; but I en’oneously 
added II. Nipalensis and II. Pcctoralis as synonyms, as again 
in the Ibis for 1863, p. 26. The same nestling bird was de- 
scribed* by Col. Tickell as Ptiloskelos Amherstii. It should be 
referred decidedly to H. Nipalensis.'"^ 


* The following is TiclcoH’R description of tlie young bird. 

“Nestling — Sex not distingnishaldo. Lengtii, Wing, 10'5. Tarsus, 
1*75. Femur, 4’25. Bill, 1*81. Iris seiua. Bill and feet, pale flesh colour, the 
latter with a yellowish tinge. Claws, hlackish horny. Head, neck and body, 
including scapulars and wing covei’ts dirty white tinged more or less deeply 
with orange tawny. Each feather marked near its end witli an arrow-headed 
bar of sepia. Head and nape with s])ots of the same. On the breast tliese 
marks take the form of wide, broken bars, lappingTOund<*tho neck. Wing 
coverts also, irregularly barred. All the plumage is immature and deciduous, 
but the remiges (which usually at once assume the permanent colouring) are 
ashy sepia, barred broadly and softly with full sepia, with marbled interspaces. 
Downy plumes of legs white.” 
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No. 72 . *E!etupa Ceylonensis. Gmel. 

The Brown Pish Owl. 

This species breeds from December to March, but the majority 
lay I think in February. They always nest in the vicinity of 



[TJircv males and (It rer females measered and tecighed.) 

Tlu^ fiftli priiuary tlie longest (iourtli iiiul sonu'l'mu's tliirdjiml fourth sub- 
equal. The first is 2*5 to 4*75 sliorter, the second 0*70 to r4(), and the 
third nil to U oO, shorter. Exterior tail feathers i)’45 to 1*3 shorter than 
central ones. 

DESCiiiPTiON. Legs and feet, (tarsus feathered in front, for from 0*5 
to TOO, but the lo" hare heliind for from 0*25 to 0 0 above the joint), 
a dingy greeni^i gTev, light greenish, or sometimes plumbeous. Three 
large scutie at the end of each toe, the rest of the upper surface of the toes, 
and tarsus, with small f)romincnt reticulated scales. Papilhe of the soles of 
the feet harsh and much developed, reminding one of the soles of an Osprey. 
Inner toe and claw, nearly as long and stouter thar the mid toe. Claws 
bluish grey at the base, horny black beyond ; mid claw with two sharp edges 
developed, one on the inner side, and one beneath ; other claws round or 
elliptical in Hcctiou with a sharp knifc-like ridge developed below. Ir'ides 
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water, sometimes choosing a cleft in rocks overhanging a moun- 
tain stream, sometimes a broad shelf in the clay cliffs of some 


brif^ht yellow. Iris very narrow, but of large diameter. Orbits, with a dense 
double row of bristl}^, black shafted, white feathers, with the bare shafts 
considerably elongated. The rest of the eyelids bare ; the upper greenish, 
the lower greyish brown. 

Cere gi'eenish grey. Bill dingy greenish ; point of the upper mandible 
blackish homy ; of the lower mandible yellowish. 

Plumage. Lores with a huge patch of bristle-like white feathers with 
greatly elongated black bare shafts overhanging the commissure and meeting 
over the base of the cere ; some of them almost if not quite as long as the 
bill itself. The whole of the forehead, top and back of tlic head are a some- 
what pale pinkish brown, each feather centred darker. The feathers above 
the ear coverts on each side, behind the eye, lengthened so as to form 
aigretttes or ear tufts from an inch and a half to two inches in lengih. Tlio 
featliers of the back of tlie neck often a somewhat darker shade, moi e broadly 
shafted with a still darker brown, and most of tlio featliers witli a trace of 
wavy mottling or obscure bars esjiecially towards the tips on the lighter 
brown portion. Upper back and scapulars much the same hue, and dark 
centred in the same manner, as tin* feathers of the back of the neck, but most 
of the exteriol^ feathers of the scapulars where they overhang the lesser wing 
coverts with nearly the whole outer webs white, and the lighter brown of the 
scapulars and in a less degree of the feathers of the upixu* back very much 
mottled and variegated with tiny wavy lines and small irregular blotches of 
fulvous white. Lower back, rump, and upper tail eoverls much the same 
hue as the upper back, but with only a central line of dark brown and very 
feebly mottled with fulvous white. All the lesser wing coverts, the same 
brown as the upjier back, with similar broad dark brown centres, with a few 
spots of fulvous white ou some of the longest. The median coverts mostly dark 
brown towards the shafts and on the inner webs, with one or two well marked 
spots of white or fulvous white on the latter, and the outer webs mostly white 
or fulvous white, freckled or mottled with j)aler brown. The winglet and pri- 
mary coverts chiefly dark brown with two or more imperfect transverse bars 
of fulvous white or paler brown. The greater coverts of the secondaries much 
the same as the preceding, but the outer webs much tinged with ])ale fulvous 
brown, and there is more •white and more mottling about them than the 
preceding. The primaries are dark brown tipped with fulvous white and 
with four or five i to ” inch transverse bars, of white, fulvous or ridescent 
wliite, on the outer, and pale brown across the inner webs. The secondaries 
have much the same character as the primaries, but the bars are closer and 
larger in pioportioii and are more conspicuously mottled, and as a whole 
generally appear to have more white upon them than the ])rimarics. The 
tertiaries and their coverts like the greater coverts of the secondaries are a 
paler and more fulvous brown, much marked with imperfect bars or blotches 
of fulvous white mottled with brown. The tail foathqrs are<dai’k, somewhat 
umber, brown tipped with rufous or fulvous white, and with three or four com- 
paratively narrow transverse bars of the same hue, most of the bars showing 
marks of faint mottling with a darker colour. Under the eyes and oar coverts, 
is a conspicuous patch of elongated, bristle-like rufous brown feathers with 
dark shafts ; on the point of the chin is a patch of white hristlc-like feathers, 
with elongated hare black pointed shafts, which curl up round, and are nearly 
as long as the lower mandible. The feathers of the rest of the chin and a patch 
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river, sometimes a huge cavity in some old Banyan tree, and at 
times appropriating an old nest of Halmtus Lmcoryphus, 

Where they make their own nest, on a ledge or recess of a 
cliff, it consists of little but a few sticks, mingled with a few 
feathers, or when in holes of trees, of a few feathers and dead 
leaves, but when tliey annex an old nest of the fishing Eagles, 
(and I have several records of this) they seem to line it more 
carefully with finer twigs, grass and feathers. I have never 
found green leaves under the eggs of tliis species. 

Normally they lay two eggs ; I have altogether records of 
nine nests, and in none of those were there more than two eggs 
or young ones. 

The eggs are very perfect, broad ovals, white with, in most 
specimens, the faintest possible creamy tinge. The shell close- 
grained and compact, freely pitted all over its surface, but 
nevertheless more or less glossy. They seem to me undistin- 
guishable from many of those of AscalajjJiia Coromanda, In 
size they vary from 2*20 to 2*44 in length, and from 1*84 to 
1 *94 in breadth, but the average of nine eggs measured was 
2*;3 by 1*88. 

Mr. Gr. Marshall writes : “ This bird is pretty common in 
the Saharunpoor district, it lays two, round, white eggs, and 
returns year after year to the same nest. I found one nest in 
a hollow in the fork of a Banyan tree about twenty-five feet 
from the ground, the hollow being so deep, that the parent bird, 
sitting, could not bo seen from the ground on any side. I found 
it accidentally, as I was climbing the tree for another nest. I 
watched it for three years ; in 1800, on the 10th April, I found 


on tlio throat immodiatoly below it, pure Avhite, witli, towards the tips, a dark 
brown central streak, and three or four narrow wavy bars ofreddisli brown ; the 
feathers on each side of tliis patch, on the sides and front of tbt neck, breast, 
abdomen and flanks, a somewhat rufous or pinkish brown, each feather with 
a narrow well defined central streak of very dark brown and closely barred 
tbrougliout its whole lenj^tli on both webs with narrow transverse wavy bars 
of a somewhat darker brown than the ground (ailour, though much lighter 
than the central streak. Thigh coverts and evnt fi'athers uniform fulvous 
or brownish wliite. Lower tail coverts very pah‘ brown or fulvous white, 
streaked and barred like the body feathers. I note tliat the bars are closer 
and more numerous on the breast, where the general tint is also more vivacious, 
and the reverse of this? on the flanks and lower tail coverts. The wing lining 
somewhat, similar to the*body feathers, but much less narrowly banded and al- 
together lighter; the greater lower coverts, however, of the primaries are pure 
wliite, broadly tipped with blackish brown. Lower surface of the quills 
glossy brown, darkest on the primaries, tipped with greyish white and with 
three or four transverse bars, of greyish white, growing yellower as they 
approach the bases, where the inner webs arc mostly yellowish white. 
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it with two young ones ; in 1867, 1 visited it on the 17th March, 
and again found young ones ; in 1868, on the 24th February, I 
found two eggs, the first of which was hatched on 14th March, 
the other egg I took. The tree in which the nest was, was a 
very large one, in a small grove of Jamun trees, on the bank of 
an extensive jheel near Sirsawar.” 

Mr. Brookes mentions that he shot a female on the 25th of 
February, sitting on two addled eggs. What little nest there was, 
consisted of sticks, and was placed on a shelf of the clay cliffs 
of the Jumna, in the Etawah district. The shelf was slightly 
overhung, and on it, within twenty yards of the Pish Owl, a 
Neophron had her nest.” Towards the end of July, I found a 
pair of these Owls with two fully grown young ones, in a tiny 
cave in the rocky and i)reoipitous banks of the Kosila, near 
Kakuree Grhat. The cave, the mouth of which was veiled by a 
large down-trailing Andromeda bush, had obviously been their 
nesting place, and though well concealed, was easy of access. 
There were a few sticks covered over with castings and remains 
of numerous birds and bones of small mammals. I turned the 
whole family out of their quarters, but did not otherwise 
molest them, an act of forbearance which I later had cause to 
regret, as they ceased not, the livelong night through, to give 
forth the most vociferous protests (from the cliff face, immediate- 
ly above my tent) against, as I -wpjme, my neglect to honour 
them with a place in my museum. 

On January 11th, 1867, 1 visited a large nest in a Peepul tree 
overhanging the Jumna below Sheregurh, in wliich, both in 1865 
and 1866, to my personal knowledge, a pair of JL Loucoryphm 
had reared their young. To my surprise, it was tenanted by a 
pair oiKetupa CeijJonc}}HlH^ wliich had carefully relined the nest, 
and had at that time a solitary young one in it, some seven 
days old, a ball of whitish down. On the nest we found two 
Quails, a Pigeon, Doves and a Mynah, all with the heads, necks 
and breasts eaten awa}^, but with the wings, back, feet and tail 
remaining almost intact. Two or three of them were quite 
dry, and one wliich I still have, is quite as good a specimen, as 
most of those that I owe to an eminent naturalist, who appears 
to preserve his birds by first pulling out half the feathers and 
then having what remains, carefully run over, bn very dirty 
ground, by a heavy cart wheel ! 

On the banks of the Sutledge and again near Bhurtpoor 
I found nests which I had been led to as those of II, Leucort/- 
))hm^ occupied by K, Gcylonenm, 

I have never yet had certain evidence of their feeding on fish. 
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I have invariahly found the remains of birds or small animals, 
about their breeding places. 

This species is nowhere I believe numerically very common, 
and in the plains of Upper India it is rare as compared with 
A, BengalenaiSy or Coromanda. I have generally found it in 
rooky, broken or raviny ground, and it most affects, accor- 
ding to my experience, the craggy banks of streams and rivers, 
where it roosts, during the day, near the base of some dense 
bush growing out of the face of the cliff 

It occurs pretty well throughout India, from Ceylon to 
Afghanistan on the one hand, and Darjeeling on the other, 
extending into Assam and British Burmah, where Mason 
mentions that it “ often lifts up its boding notes of tee-douk^ 
uttered with sepulchral tones at midnight, and like a ventrilo- 
quist, seems to throw its voice to any point of the compass at 
pleasure.” ^ 

There are, however, wide tracts in the continent of India, 
in central Rajpootana for instance, where it appears never to be 
met with, dry almost treeless, sandy plains, or bare rocky 
ridges, that do not suit the fancy of tins water loving Owl. 

Westwards it will be found in Persia and Mesopo- 

tamia; in Palestine ithm been obtained; but on this head I 
shall content myself with reproducing the remarks of Mr. 
Tristram, its discoverer there, “ We can only point to one loca- 
lity as the certain residence of this bird in Palestine. It is 
perhaps the most interesting addition, as well as the most 
unexpected, which we made to the fauna of the country, and 
was found by us in the wild wooded glen of Wady el Kurn, 
running up from the Plain of Acre. We discovered it acciden- 
tally, and at first took it for the Bubo A^icalaphm^ when it 
bolted out of the dense foliage of a great Carob tree, under 
which wo were standing ; wo thus put up no less than four 
individuals in two days. When disturbed, the bird was more 
than ordinarily perplexed, even for an Owl ; but owing to the 
difficulty of crossing the gully and tho dense jungle, we were 
only able to secure a single specimen which had been put up from 
a Carob tree by Mr. Bartlett, and was marked by me, on to a 
ledge of rocks on the opposite side of the Wady. The Wady 
possesses a perennial stream, well-shaded by ever-green timber, 
and swarming with fish and crabs, the favorite and probably 
exclusive food of the KetupaJ^^ This appeared in 1866. Writing 
on the same suWect in 1868 — ^Mr. Tristram says, “ The most 
interesting of the Indian non-Ethiopian species, is Ketupa Ceylon^ 
ensis ; and the occurrence of this great fish-eating Owl is the 
more exceptional, as there are no strigidm in Africa bearing the 



least affinity to this well marked genus, and sinoe it has not 
yet been found im the Jordan valley, but only sedentary by 
the streams of the eoast/^ 

Eastwards, Mr. Swinhoe informs us that, this secies is a 
constant tenant of the dark rocky ravines of Hong Kong. He 
sent a specimen home, which was identified by Dr. Sclater as 
K. CeylonemiSy so that no doubt can remain as to this point. 
Southwards in Malayana, it seems to be replaced by the two 
following species K, Flavipes and Javanensis, 


No. 72. BIS. Eetupa Javanensis.* Lesson. 

The Malay Fish Owl. 

Strix. Ketupa. Horsf. Trans. Lin. Soc. xiii. p. 141. 

„ Ceylonensis. Tern. P. 0. 74. 

Scops Ketupa. Cuv. Reg. An. I. p. 347. 

Nothing has been recorded apparently of the nidification of 
this species. It occurs in Burmah certainly, and must, therefore, 
find a place in these notes. Mr. Blyth says, that it is a species 
which occurs (perhaps as a straggler) on the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal as high as Arakan, in Ramri Island, toge- 
ther with K, Ceylonensis; but further southward, it is the 
common Fishing Owl of the Malayan Peninsula, and undoubt- 
edly the supposed K, Flavipes referred to as “ common in the 
Indi an islands and Siam’’ by Mr. F. Moore. Prof. Schlegel 
does not assign either K. Ceylonensis or K, Flavipes to the 
Malayan sub-region ; but Mr. Oassin notes a specimen of K, 
Ceylonensis from Java, which is doubtless a mistake. Col. 
Tytler has inadvertently written Javanensis for Ceylonensis in 


* Ketupa Jayaneksis. 

Dxueesions and Descbiptionb (adapted from Temminck). Length 10 
i© 19*26. 

and feet yellowish, BUI dusky. Irides, yellow P 
Ffumage, The general colour is a somewhat orange,, light rufous (or 
bright rufous buff). The lower parts, with long, blackish brown, central 
irtnpes ; the throat pure white ; the head, egrets, and back of the neck, simi- 
lariy marked to the breast, but the stripes broader and closer set ; the back, 
scapulars, and wing coverts, with broad, very closely set, imperfect, transverse, 
black or blackish brown, bars. The quills and tail feathers, blackish brown, 
intersected at wide intervals by somewhat narrow, rufous yellow bars, and all 
tipped whitish. The face, reddish buff, the feathers dark shafted, and at Ike 
mes of the disk tipped with blackish brown. 
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his remarks on the fauna of Barrackpore near Calcutta, (Ana. 
and Mag. Nat. His. 1854, XIII., 366).” In a note to this, ihe 
Editor of the Ibis remarked that Mr. 8. H. Gurney agrees with 
Mr, Blj^h in considering Keiupa Flavipes of Norm Eastern 
India, distinct fix)m K, Javan emis of the Malay Archipelago, as 
though the colouring of the two is similar, the former is fully a 
third larger than the latter. Mr. Blyth added that besides the 
difference in size, th^ upper portion of the tarsus of Flavipes is 
clad with short ^owny feathers. As I shall notice when dealing 
with the latter,^ the front and exterior of the tarsus in that 
species are featl|ered to within less than an inch of the foot in 
a specimen in m4 museum, while in a specimen of Javanensis, 
I find only the ff^t of the tarsus feathered downwards for less 
than 0*75 from th^tibia-tarsal articulation. 

The following passage, occurs in Finlayson’s MS. (quoted in 
Horsfleld’s Catalogue, as referring to Flavipes) in regard to the 
present species. 

“ This is a heavy, Clumsy bird, but very powerful. It is 
usually seen on the wingUn the twilight. It is common in the, 
Indian Islands and at Siam.” 

This species does not extend far into the Archipelago, but is 
confined, out of Burmah, Siam and the Malay Peninsula, to the 
Indo-Malay Islands, Sumatra, Java and Borneo, not extending^ 
apparently to the Philippines. 


No. 73. Ketupa Flavipes. Hodgson. 

The Tawny Fish Owl. 

Dr. Jerdon tells us (quoting from Mr. Hodgson,) that this 
species breeds in February and March, which is highly probable, 
but I have not been able to find any more circumstantial 
account of its nidification. 

Mr. Hodgson says, This species is common in the several 
regions of Nepaul, notwithstanding the great diversity of 
climate. They fly well by day, and are constantly found on 
the banks of rivers. I have procured specimens with the 
stomach full 5f fish, and they also prey on crabs. Their weight 
is about three and* a half pounds. These birds moult once a 
year between June and October inclusive.” 

I notice that in this species, the tarsi are feathered much 
further down than in Ceylonensis, In the only specimen which 
I possess, the whole tarsus is feathered in front and exteriorly to 
within less than an inch of the foot. 
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A« far as is yet known, this species is confined to Nepaul 
and Sikhim. I cannot learn that it has ever been procured in 
Kumaon ; but I have recently been informed that it has been 
killed near Cherapoonjee, but as I have not seen the specimen, 
I cannot vouch for the fact. Mr. Blyth remarks that it is JT, 
Jamnemis^ and not the present species, as Mr. Finlayson’s 
Manuscript notes, quoted in Horsfield’s Catalogue, assert, that 
is common in the Indian islands and Siam. 


No. 74. Ephialtes Pennatus.* HouesoK. 

The Indian Scops Owl. 

The Indian species of Scops Owls are, as Kaup justly 
remarks, exceedingly difficult to discriminate, and my collection 


♦ The following are the dimensions and description of a specimen in the 
rufous stage. 

Dimensions. Length, 8*26 ; expanse, 16*6 ; wing, 6'7 ; third and fourth 
primaries longest ; first I'l, and the second 0*3 shorter ; tail, 2*6 ; tarsus, 
1‘0 ; mid. toe to root of claw, 0*8 ; its claw straight, 0*39 ; hind toe, 0*39 ; 
^ts claw, 0*32 ; inner toe, 0*65 ; its claw straight, 0*4 ; bill straight, from 
edge of cere, 0*5 ; from gape, 0*8 ; width at gape, 0*66 ; height at margin 
of cere, 0*32 ; length of cere, 0*32 ; closed wings reach to end of tail ; lower 
tail coverts fall short of end of tail by 0*7. 

Desceiption, The legs and feet dingy fleshy ; irides, yellow ; hill, green- 
ish homy, and yellowish on lower mandible. 

Plumage. The prevailing colour is a very bright chestnut, a few of the 
feathers on the forehead and above the eye, are greyish white, and the loral 
bristles are white, tipped with chestnut and black, a few of the feathers of 
the crown have the shafts dark brown, one row of the exterior scapulars are 
tipped blackish brown, and have the outer webs yellowish white. The pri- 
maries which are of a duller and paler chestnut towards the tips, have the 
oxrter webs above the tips broadly barred with yellowish white and dark 
brown ; the brown bars being, if I may so term it, hollow, namely dark at 
their margins, and chestnut coloured or huffy inside. The inner webs are 
mottled and barred with dusky and yellowish fawn, the secondaries and terti- 
aries are more or less barred, irregularly and cloudily about the tips. The tail 
chesuut like the rest, though somewhat paler than the back, with four or 
fire, ill-defined, narrow, dusk}^ transverse bars. The edge o^^tlie wing at the 
carpal joint ia white ; the outer webs of one or twd of the feathers of the 
winglet are white, barred brown and chesuut. The chin is whitish, the whole 
of me throat, neck, and ruff, chesnut like the upper parts, only one or two 
of the feathers of the ruflf broadly dark shafted towards the tips. Feathers 
of the breast and sides, chesnut, dark shafted at the tips where also they are 
mottled and freckled with pure white. The whole of the feathers of the 
abdomen, flanks, and vent, with dark shaft stripes, and with delicately mottled 
and freckled, chesnut and rufous brown, transverse bars upon a pure white 
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is too weak to permit of my solving all difficulties as I should 
wish. The plumage in all, varies so much in different indivi* 
duals of the same species, and is of a nature so difficult to 
convey a really correct idea of, by mere verbal description, that 
the confusion that appears hitheiio to have existed, in regard 
to this beautiful little group, can be no matter for surprise. 
As far as the specimens before me enable me to judge, we have 
six distinct species in India. Two with slender tarsi of the 
Fennatus type, and four with stouter tarsi, larger birds of the 
Lempigi type. 

I shall now brie^ enumerate these six species, noticing one 
or two of the chief p(s(ints of difference. 

(A) with slender taxsi. — 

1 Ephialtes Pennatus Hodg. F^et feathered to base of 

toen. Wing 5*5 to 5*75, reaches to end of tail; third 
and fourth^ rimaries longest, 

2 „ G mNolPODXTs. Gyo>j,? Feet and extreme 2^oint of 
tarsns\hare. Tp^ng 5*25 to 5*5, extends over three- 
fourths of tail ; f^Airth and fifth primaries longest, 

(B) with stout tarsi. — \ 

3 Ephialtes Lettia. *Hodg. Toes quite bare^ or only 

just over-humg at their bases by the feet feathers. 
Wing G*6 to 7*2. 

4 „ Pj.umtpes. Nobis. Toes feathered^ in some, half 
way down the terminal pointy in all^ to end of sub- 
terminal point. Wing,, 6*7 to 7*3. 

5 „ GniSEUs, Jerdon. General tone of plumage 
greyer and more silvery. Wing,, 5*6 to 6*63. 

6 „ Malabaricus. Jerdon. General plumage dark- 
er and more rufous. Wing 5*5 to 6*0, 

Other differences are noticeable in tone of color, proportional 
length of primaries, &o., which I shall notice, in dealing with 
each species, the above will, I believe, suffice to enable any one 
to determine to which species any specimen he possesses may 
belong : that is, provided that there are no other Indian species 
of Scops Owl, but as my collection at present only contains 
twenty-three representatives of this group, I cannot feel at all 
certain as to this point. 

Of the pre^nt species (E, Pennatus) I havt never yet taken 
the eggs, but Mr. B. Thompson to whom I owe an undoubted 


ground. Tarsal and tibial plumes plain rufous fawn colour, with a few tiny 
brown spots towards the ends of the tarsi. The wing lining is chesnut and 
buffy white, indistinctly barred with dusky brown. 
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speoimen of this species in the rufous phase, informs me that 
“ they breed from March till August, in holes of trees, usually 
at no ^eat height from the ground/’ He adds, “ this is a com- 
mon bird in our forests, (&urhwal,) but I never yet took the 
trouble to take their eggs. Several pairs used to breed in the 
Botanical Gardens at Seharunpore. A pair has been breeding 
for three seasons in a small tree in front of the forest Bungalow 
at Kotedwara. Four years ago, a young one, in the rufous 
phase, was brought to me in the month of July.” 

Dr. Jerdon’s description of this species in both phases of plum- 
age appears to me sufficiently correct, and the specimens that I 
possess agree, so far as the quills are concerned, with Kaup’s sub- 
genus Scops. The third and fourth qu'lls are the longest, the 
first is emarginate on the inner web, a^Q the second and third 
only slightly so. The wing, which is omparatively long and 
pointed, reaches to the end of the tail, "^.ei^reas in the next species, 
as I shall notice further when dealii' *^with tli'at, the fourth and 
fifth quills are the longest, and the-/ing whi-chis much rounded 
only extends over, at most, threeiourths off the tail. 

Capt. Hutton remarks that J^phialtes as a genus, was long 
since pre-occupied in Entomology, and/ ought, therefore, to be 
changed, unless it has been banished i^om the nomenclature of 
that branch of Natural History.” I hope that some of my 
English correspondents will decide this question for us. 

I reproduce Mr. Blyth’s remarks on this species, which ap- 
peared in the Ibis for 1866 ; premising merely, that E, GymnO’^ 
podusy Gray, is I believe a good species {vide No. 74 Bis) and 
Indian, and that I am almost certain, for reasons that I shall 
explain when dealing with that species, that Mr. Blyth’s own 

E, Spilocephahi^ is in reality identical, not with Pennatus^ but 
with Oymnopodus, 

74. Ephialtes Bakkamsena (Pennant) ; Otus Scops Japonic 
cm^ Schlegel (Faun. Japon. Aves tab. IX.) ; Scops Zorca Asiaticay 
Idem. Mus. P. B. OH, p. 30. 

Of this small Indian Scops Owl, the Calcutta Museum can 
show a very complete gradation from the grey Scops Pennatiis 
to the bright chestnut or ferruginous 8 . Sunia of Hodgson ; or 
if one semilink in the chain be wanting, it is supplied by an 
Indian specimeif^^ referred to the European. Scops Owl by Mr. 

F. Moore. The specific identity of S, Pewatus an’d S. Sunia 
is certain, and they cannot even be admitted as different races ; 
yet Mr. G. R. Gray (in his B. M. Cat. of Birds of Nipal, 2nd 
edit, 1863) adopts S. Sunia for the rufous bird, while the grey 
bird (with S. Malayensisy A. Hay, and S. Spilocephalusy nobis, 
as synonyms) he refers to the European E, Scops. Mr. F. 
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Moore makes the some confusion. I am decidedly of opinion/ 
as I have before stated (Ibis., 1863, p, 27), that the proper 
name for the Indian bird, whether grey or rufous) is J?. Bak^ 
kamcma (Pennant.) It is the only Scops Owl which I know 
of as an inhabitant of Lower Bengal, and I have occasionally 
obtained specimens in a curious way ; they would lodge by day 
within the moveable “leaves’’ of a jilmil (or “Jalousie”), in 
which singular retreat I have captured them. I have ^so 
known Mus, Flavescens to resort by day (with the vain notion 
of ooncealing.''>*^jelf) to the same very insufficient hiding place. 
Of course ^ jilmik being a little open, to permit of their 
enaconcin ^"^emselves, the animals intercept the light from 
without/^ id are so discovered. 

The i’^i&ian (or more probably Chinese) E, Gi/mnopodus^ Gfray, 
is surely no other than E. Bakhammia {vide Ibis, 1863, p. 27) ; 
but the Malacca race (S. Malay emk^ A. Hay) seems to be some- 
what different, and I have not found it to vary in shade of hue ; 
wliile in India the rufous specimens are certainly more common 
than the grey ; I even think, considerably so.” 

I have not as yet adopted Pennant’s specific name, because I 
have been as yet unable to satisfy myself that E, Bakkamcena is 
really identical with Fennatm. 

Whether the supposed rufous phase of this species be really 
a mere phase of plumage, and not a characteristic of a distinct 
species, 1 am by no means certain. My friend Capt. Hutton 
(who, however, mis-calls this species Leinpigi, while he calls E, 
Gymnopodus, E, Fennatm) informs me that he has on several 
occasions obtaihed the nestling as rufous as the parents. Fur- 
ther observation is necessary, and should the rufous variety 
prove entitled to specific separation, it will form a seventh species 
of Indian Ephialtes, under the name of E. Snnia^ Hodgson. As 
for what Mr. Blyth says about the Calcutta Museum exhibiting 
a complete series between Fennatm and Saaia, I can only say 
that I could find nothing of the kind in February, 1868 ; the 
rufous and grey specimens that I saw, exliibited no indication 
of grading the one into the other ; every single example being 
separable at a glance, as pertaining unquestionably to the one 
or other race. Of course this in no way proves that Mr. Blyth is 
wrong, or tha^ the*rufbus is not merely one phase of plumage ; 
specimens that existed in Mr. Blyth’s time may have been lost, 
or may have been put away where the Babco in charge could 
not find them ; all I mean is that I do not consider the identity 
of the two forms established, and that I hope ornithologists wiU 
endeavour to settle the question satisfactorily one way 0 £ the 
other. 
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I have seen this bird from various localities in the lower 
ranges of the Himalayahs from Kussowlee to Daijeeling, and 
concur in Oapt. Hutton’s remarks to me (m Epkt.) that, “ it is 
less common in its own haunts” than E. Oymnopodm^ “ it fre- 
quents valleys at about 3500 to 4000 feet, and generally near a 
stream of water.” 

It has a low soft call, very different from the bell-like notes 
of E, Qymnopodus and Olaucidium Brodiei^ which, as Capt. 
Hutton has proved, are very similar, both being low, sweet, 
whistled ejaculations, if I may use the phrase. 

This bird doubtless occurs in the Hilly ranges of Southern 
India, but all the specimens as yet sent me thence were either 
E. Giisemy or E. MaJaharicus^ which latter, it should be noted, 
Mr, Blyth identifies, and possibly correctly, with E, Lempigi, 


No. 74, BIS. Ephialtes Gymnopodus.* Gray ? 
(E. Spilocephalus. Blyth?) 

The Bare-foot Scops Owl. 

I first received specimens of this species from Capt. Hutton, 
who had named it E, Pennatm^ and my reason for believing it 


Dimensions. Length, 7 to 7*75; expanse, 14*6 to 15 ; mng, 5*4 to 6*6 ; 
fourth and fifth primaries tho longest, the first 1*76, the second 0*9 ; and 
the third 0*35 shorter than the longest; tail 2*76 ; exterior tail feathers 0*4 
shorter than the interior ; tarsus, 1*2 ; mid. toe to root of claw, 0*7 ; its claw 
straight, 0*32 ; hind toe, 0*33 ; its claw, 0*27 ; inner toe, 0*6 ; its claw 0*38 
bill straight from edge of cere, 0*4; bill from gape, 0*68, width at gape, 
0*68 ; height at margin of cere, 0*26 ; length of cere only, 0*3 ; closed 
wings fall short of end of tail by 0*75 ; lower tail coverts fall short of end of 
tail by 1*1. 

Description. The forehead and a broad stripe over the eye, pale rufous 
white or fawn colour, some of the feathers with a few minute brown spots to- 
wards the tip ; loral bristles, pale fawn colour, more rufous towards the tips, 
and black at the tips. Feathers under the eye and ear coverts pale fawn colour, 
more or less tinged rufous, and freckled and mottled or imperfectly barred 
with brown ; the top of the head, back of the neck, back, scapulars, inimp 
and upper tail coverts and lesser wing coverts, with a more or less dark, 
rufous, fawn ground, very finely and clo&ely freckled with dark, in some 
almost blackish, brown, the freckfings becoming comiuent towards the tips of 
all the feathers of the head, and most of the feathers of thle lesser wing 
coverts, and some of those at the back of the neck producing, especiaUy on the 
first named parts, a regularly spotted appearance. An irregular, ill-defined, 
broad, white or yellowish white half collar at the base of the neck ; most of 
the exterior row of scapulars, with the outer webs white or yellowish white, 
and tipped dark brown. The tail, rufous fawn, with about seven, broad. 
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to be identical with Mr. Blyth’s Spilocephalm^ is> that Capt* 
Hutton has a specimen^ on the wrapper of which, Mr. Blyth 
himself wrote the name of Spilocephalus. Moreover, laid^ 
amongst specimens of all the other five Indian species of 
Epkialtes^ it is the only one of which the head is truly and 
conspicuously spotted, recalling by the way, to a certain 
extent, the markings on the head of Scotopelia Peli^ as figured 
by Mr. Wolf in Vol. I. of the Ibis. 

Capt. Hutton gives the following account of the nidification 
of this species. He calls it Pennatm^ it is true ; but he has sent 
me beautiful specimens of the birds, which leave no doubt that 
the ^ecies referred to is the present one. 

“ This Owl occurs on the Himalayas, in the neighbohrhood 
of Mussoorie, at an elevation of five thousand feet, and nidifi- 
cates in hollow trees, laying three pure white eggs, of a rounded 
fdirm, on the rotten wood, without any preparation of a nest. 
Diameter of egg, 1*19 X 1 inch. The nest was found on the 
19th of March.’’ 

In some respects this species approximates to Athene, the 
fourth and fifth quills are equal and longest (and not the third 
and fourth as according to Jerdon they should be in Ephialtes) 
while the note is almost identical with, or at any rate is of pre- 
cisely the same character as that of O. BrodieL Capt. Hutton, 
who quite independently noticed the peculiar rounded shape of the 
wing, but from want of works of reference, identified this species 


somewhat freckled, transverse, brown bars, most strongly marked towards the 
bases of the feathers, and becoming more or less obsolete towards the tips. 
The quills, rufous fawn, broadly barred and clouded with dusky brown, 
which, above the tips, sufiuscs the greater ]><)rtion of the inner webs. The 
rufous fawn being replaced in three or four of the interspaces, of the outer 
webs, of the third to the sixth or seventh primaries, by slightly rufous or 
huffy white. The carpal joint of the wing whitish ; the outer webs of the 
outer feather of the winglet and the tips of some of the secondary greater 
and median coverts, white, or faintly buffy white, with broad, irregular, brown 
bars. The chin and throat, rufous white, or pale fawn color, some of the 
feathers of the throat with narrow, somewhat irregular, transverse, brown 
bars, and all the feathers of the ruff tipped with the same colour. The breast, 
abdomen, and flank, pale rufous white or fawn colour very thickly freckled 
and vermicillated with dark brown, most thickly on the breast, somewhat 
more sparingly so on the abdomen and flanks, the markings becoming con- 
fluent in spots, towards the tips of some of the feathers. Tarsal plumes, 
more or less ferruginous, tibial ditto, rufous white ; the whole more or less 
spotted or obscurely barred with dusky. The wing lining and axillaries 
silky yellowish white, except towards the edge of the wing, near the carpal 
joint, where the feathers are mingled rufous and dusky brown. 

The general tone of colouring in some specimen, is darker and more 
rufous, m others paler and more buffy. 
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with Ptnmtus^ proposed {in EpM.) to separate it tindor a new 
genus as Ath^mptera^ and should such separation be deemed 
exj^dient, the name is an appropriate one. The plumage, ear 
tufts and bare bristle-less feet, axe, however, those of Ephialte^^ 
while as far as my experience goes in Lettia^ Plumipea^ and 
Orkem^ the fourth and fifth primaries are most commonly 
longest, and not the third and fourth. For the present, I prefer 
to retain it under Ephialtes, 

Capt, Hutton remarks of this species : — 

‘‘ This bird, if it be truly EpMaltes Spilocephalns of Blyth, 
and he wrote that name on the paper wrapper with his own 
hand, ^cannot stand under that genus if Jerdon’s generic charac- 
ters are correct, for while he gives third and fourth quills long- 
est, this Mussooree bird has the fourth and fifth longest, as in 
Athene. I have lately examined six good specimens, and this 
character is apparent in all. It is a curious fact, moreover, tHbt 
I have fully ascertained the double whistle so often heard in the 
hills, to belong, not to Olancidinm Brodiei, as has always been sup- 
posed, but to the present species ; four have been shot while ut- 
tering the whistle “ who-^ivho^^ close to my house in fine moonlight 
nights, and three or four specimens of 6?. Brodiei^ uttering a 
somewhat similar note of four syllables, have also been shot 
while uttering it ; there is in fact no shadow of a mistake about 
it, and yet I, for one, have for many years attributed both notes 
to G, Brvdiei^ and could have sworn that the latter bird uttered 
the double note of ‘‘ who-who^^ and that I had shot it while 
doing so. The fact is, however, that the two species being 
common, are often either found in the same tree or very near 
each other, and the collector following the sound, shoots which- 
ever bird he sees first, and so confounds the notes. 

I do not believe in any red phase of plumage in this 
species, as we have taken the young from the nost, and found 
them and the parents alike, — while as regards Ephialtes 
LempijT^ {this is really E. Pennatus) “ or what I take to be 
such fr<xn Jerdon’s description, with which it agrees toler- 
ably well, the nestling is red like the parent. The wing of 
E, LempijT^ (should he E, Pennatus) “however differs toto 
emlo from that of the present species,’’ (m., E, Gymnopodus). 
“ In the former bird, the third and fourth quillr. are longest, and 
the wing reaches to the end of the if not beyond it, 
whereas in the present species, the fourth and fifth are 

longest, and the wing is short, not far over-reaching two-thirds 
of the tail ; in the former, the quills are pointed, in the latter, 
broad and obtusely rounded. At all events, whatever the true 
specific names, and I am by no means certain of these, they 
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cannot stand under the same generic characters. Our present 
bird occurs abundantly at 5,500 feet, and pjpbably higher ; and 
the other species is not^ by any means, so common, nor does it 
come up so high as this, and seems to be far more shj.” 

Again in another letter he says : ‘‘ The note of Qlauddiv^ 
is also a low whistle, but runs thus slowly like the other,^ 

* hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo,’ the middle note pronounced quicker, and 
joined while there is a pause between it and the others, as — ^ 
‘ 0 - 0 , 0 - 0 this I always knew belonged to G. Brodieiy but 
thought the other belonged to it also, until we shot the other 
birds uttering it.” 

He also remarks of the present species, that it extends far 
into the hills, as I have procured it north of the Tyne range 
corresponding to Simla; Blyth was surely wrong in giving 

* Noctua^ auribarhls^ Hodg.’ as a synonym of this bird, for 
Gray says that this was A, Caculoides, The wing, however, is 
rounded, with the fourth and fifth quill longest, and the plumage 
and ear tufts those of Ephialte^. I took the eggs in April at 
Mussooree, at 5,500 feet.” 

The only specimens that I have seen of this species, some 
nine or ten in number, had all been procured in the Hima- 
layahs, near Mussoooree, in Gurhwal, and below Simla. 

The entirely naked feet, feathered, if I might so express it, 
(though anatomically it is a misapplication of terms) only to 
the ancle, the conspicuously spotted plumage of the head, the 
short wings with the fourth and fifth primaries longest, alone 
sufiice to distinguish this species, which, if not^ as I believe it, 
Oymnopodm of Gray, must stand as E, Ruttoni^ in honour of 
the noble old naturalist, whose accurate observations I so often 
have to refer to, and whoso life-long devotion to- the study of 
God’s glorious works, has scarcely yet been appreciated as it 
deserves. Fortunately he is one of those who look for some- 
thing higher and better than ‘‘ the praise of men.” 


No. 76. Ephialtes Lettia/ Hodgson. 

The Nepal Scops Owl. 

Two comparatively large species of Scops Owls are foimd in 
the Himalayas, tlie^first E. LetHuy altogether paler and some- 


* E. Lettia. 

Dimensions. Length, 10 to 10*6. Expanse, 19 to 20. Wing, 6*6 to 7*2^ 
fourth and fifth primaries the longest ; — ^first, 1*6 to 1'9 shorter ; second, 
to 0'9 shorter ; third, 0*25 to 0*4 shorter; length of tail, 3*2 ; loiigest tai 



what more rufous in its tints ; the ^tem form, apparentljr not 
|;oing fiirther westjk.than Kumaon, and most plentiful at Dar- 
jeeling ; witii toes quite bare or only j'ust overhung at their 


feathers exceed shortest, which are the exterior ones, by 0*2. Tarsus, which is 
densely and fully feathered, 1*4 to 1*5. Mid toe to root of claw, 0*96 to 1 ; 
its claw straight, 0*6 ; hind toe, 0 5 ; its claw straight, 0*4 ; inner toe, 0*8 
to 0*9 ; its claw straight, 0*65. Bill straight, from edge of cere, 0*6 to 0*7 ; 
from gape, 1*0 to 1*05 ; height at front, at margin of cere, 0*35 to 0*39 ; 
length 01 cere, 0*3. ,,; Lower tail coverts fall short of end of tail by 1*5. 

Descbiption. The feet, in some greenish homy, in some yellowish fleshy ; 
bill, yellowish horny, brown at tip and on side of upper mandible, and edge 
of lower mandible. 

Plumage. The forehead, a broad strealc over the eye running down the 
interior web of the aigrettes, feathers under the eye and most of the ear 
coverts, loral bristles and chin, white, with a greyish or yellowish tinge, most 
of the feathers tipped and some imperfectly barred with dark brown. The 
ear covei*t8 in most specimens, much suflTased with rufous, and the longest of 
them broadly tipped with a deep umber brown, which tippings form a con- 
tinuation of the ruff band. The whole of the top of the head, and back of the 
neck, and the exterior webs of the aigrettes, back, scapulars, tertiaries, lesser 
wing coverts, rump, and upper tail coverts with a rufous fawn, or in some 
huffy yellow ground colour, everywhere (except on the outer webs of the 
outer scapulars, and in a broad irregular half collar at the base of the neck,) 
very closely and finely freckled, or irregularly barred, with minute, zig-zag 
lines of dart brown. Many of the feathers, specially of the bead and aigrettes, 
with large, deep brown blotches, or irregular stripes or spots towards the 
tips, confined in the aigrettes to the outer welw. In some specimens 
these dark brown spots are peculiarly conspicuous on the tips of the compa- 
ratively unmarked feathers, which form the irregular half collar already 
referred to. The outer webs ol the quills have the same ground colour, but 
as usual, palest on the first few primaries, with five or six broad, irregular, 
mottled and imperfect, transverse, brown bars, which are continued as perfect 
bars, on to the inner webs, where the interspaces are much mottled, and 
instead of having the clear fawn colored or huffy tint of the outer webs, are 
much suffused with brown, and towards the oases become almost obsolete. 
The outer webs of the secondaries also, have the huffy portions much freckled 
and mottled with brown. The tail might perhaps be best described as 
brown, with five or six imperfect and irregular, transverse, rufous fawn bars. 
The interspaces much freckled with the same color ; the brown predomina- 
ting at the bases, the rufous fawn towards the tips. The throat and feathers 
of Qie ruff are white, suffused with rufous fawn towards the tips, those of the 
throat with two or three, very narrow, transverse, brown bars towards the 
end, and those of the ruff broadly blotched at the tips with deep brown. The 
breast and the abdomen, are white, pale yellowish, or rufous white, closely 
but irregularly barred, with delicate, wavy, brown lines, and many of the fea- 
thers with irregular, dark brown, shaft stripes or len^hened blotches. The 
vent feathers and lower tail coverts are white with, in most specimens, one 
or more imperfect bars, at the tip. The tibial and tarsal plumes are similar, 
but the former are generally much more rufous, and the latter more purely 
white than the ground color of the breast, and the markings, always coarser 
than those of that part, are, in some specimens, close and regular, in others 
mere spote. 




bases hj the feet feathers ; and the second JB. Phmipe& (Sjp^ 
nov.) as I provisionally designate it, altogether a darker aijd 
browner biid ; the western form it would seem, from Dhurm- 
salla, Kotgurh and Simlah, extending to Gurhwal, with the 
toes feathered^ (not hrutled as in the Athene’s), in some sped- 
mens, half way down the terminal joint, and in all, to the end 
of the stihterminal one. 

In size they do not differ greatly, but from the three^ speci- 
mens of each that T possess, Lettia seems somewhat the bulkier 
bird, and Plumipes to have the longest wings and most power- 
ful claws. 

The only eggs that I have seen, unmistakably pertaining 
to this species, were taken on the 22nd May, 1869, out of a 
narrow cleft (completely hidden by a small drooping shrub) 
in an overhanging precipice, in the valley of the Surjoo, be- 
tween Petoragurh and Almora, in Kumaon. They were de- 
scribed as laid on a few small sticks, or twigs, amongst which 
a few feathers were interspersed. In all other instances in 
which I have myself found, or have known of the finding of, 
the eggs of any species of Scops Owl in India, they have been 
in hollo'ws of trees, but both parent birds were sent me in this 
instance with the eggs, and I had no reason for doubting my 
collector’s good faith, who, although a native, is a very tolerable 
ornithologist, and so far as my experience goes, very careful and 
reliable. The eggs, three in number, were very spherical in 
shape, pure white and very glossy, and varied from 1’33 to 1*38 
in length, and from 1*18 to 1*2 in breadth. 

Two other eggs, purporting to belong to this species, were sent 
me from near Daijeeliiig. I cannot vouch for their authen- 
ticity. They measured 1*28 and 1*3 respectively in length, and 
1*4 and 1*15 in breadth. 

Mr. Blyth had the following remarks on this sub-group in 
the Ibis for 1866. 

“ Although Prof. Schlegel does not know of this species {E. 
Lempiji) as Indian, it is nevertheless common in Malabar and 
Ceylon, where it is undistinguishable from examples from the 
Malayan sub-region. It differs from the series next to be 
noted by its jrellow irides. 


This species is always paler and more rufous or more bufty than the next 
Pltjmipes) and the dark blotches of the head, b^k, ruff and lower parte, 
are always smaller and much less conspicuous, but inter se, the specimens of 
this present species, vary a good deal in general tone of colouring, some being 
decidedly browner, some more rufous, and some more huffy. 

♦ Since the above was written I have obtained several other specimens. 




There is a series of three, very similar, dark-eyed races, o£ 
different sizes, and each having its respective range of distribu- 
tion* The largest is E. RuJitorquesj Bonap. (Faun. Japon. 

tab. 8, where it is figured with yellow irides, which I 
suspect is a mistake) : wing, 7 to 7*5 inches. The next is F. 
LettiUy Hodgson, of the Indo-Chinese sub-region, spreading 
westward along the lower regions of the Himalaya ; wing, 6*5 
to 7 inches. The third and smallest is E. Oriseus, Jerdon, 
Lettioides, nobis,) from the Coromandel or eastern Ghats of 
the Indian peninsula, where only it has been observed as yet, 
being replaced in the western or Malabar Ghats and in Ceylon 
by the golden-eyed E. Lempi/i : wing, 5 -5 to 6 inches only. 
I believe that all of these will have to be eventually recognized 
as specific races, as also E, Rtifescens (Horsf.) (F. Mantis, S. 
Muller) from Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, and a much larger 
species which is otherwise very like it, E, Sagittatus, Cassin 
(Journ. Acad. Phil. II. pi. 12,) of which I have seen several 
specimens not differing in color, all of them from the Malayan 
peninsula. This fine Seops Owl bears just that relationship to 
E, Ru/escens which E. Riif torques does to E, Grisens {E. Let- 
tioides,) and I should long ago have named it, had I not been 
under the impression that it was the true Rafesoens of Hors- 
field.’’* 

In regard to the above I must remark, first, that I somewhat 
doubt the identity of the Malabar Scops Owl {vide 75 quatuorj 
with E. Lempiji, Horsfield ; secondly, that I do not attach much 
importance to the colour of the irides in this sub-group, this 
being unquestionably variable, in one species at least, viz, E, 
Gfiseus, in which I have observed them, dark brown, brownish 
yeUow, and almost pure yellow ; and, thirdly, that, as I shall 
more particularly note when speaking of that species, (75 tris) 
Griseus is not by any means confined to the Eastern Ghats, but 


♦ “ I have looked over Mr. Wallace’s collection of Scops Owls (obtained by 
himself) and found no difficulty in resolving them into six species, viz . : — 

(1.) E. Sylvicolus (Wallace,) Flores. The largest of them, a young 
specimen having the closed wing, 8*5 indies. 

(2.) E. Magicus (Muller); E, Leucospila, G. E. Gray. From the 
Moluccas. Since identifying these, I have found that Profe^ssor Schlegel has 
likewise done the same. '* 

(3.) E. Menadensis (Quoy and Gaim.) From Gelebes and Flores. 

(4.) E. Lempiji, Horsfield {Strix noctula, Reinw. and Temm.) Malayan 
sub-region, Ceylon and Malabar. 

(5.) E. Rufeecens, Horsf. (Otui mantis, Muller.) Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

(6.) E, Malayanm (A. Hay.) Malayan peninusula.** ( See further, p. 403.) 
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g^uTs in the Central N. W. Provinces, the Punjanb and 
Rajpootana, in suitable localities. 

As for the present species, E, Lettia^ although Very probably 
it does, as Mr. Blyth remarks, occur throughout the Indo-Chi- 
nese sub-region, all the specimens that I have yet seen were 

E rocured in the Himalayahs, in Sikhim, Nepaul and Kumaon at 
eights of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea ; it seems to 
affect the warmer and more wooded valleys and preys largely on 
beetles and insects, these being the only contents of the stomachs 
of three specimens that I myself examined. 


No. 76 BIS. Ephialtes Plumipes.* (Spec. Nov.) 

The Pltjme-foot Scops Owl. 

Four eggs of this species, together with the female birds, 
were sent me from Kotegurh, where the latter had been cap- 
tured on the eggs, in a hole in a tree. The eggs were taken 
on the 13th of May, and were partly incubated. They are 
intermediate in size between those of Athene Brama and 
Athene CuculoidcSy but they are more spherical than either. 
They are of course pure white and slightly glossy. They do 
not appear to be quite as large as some of those of E. Orkeus 
that I possess. 


* E. Plumipes, 

Dimensions. Length, 9*6 to 10. Expanse, 20. Wing, 6*7 to 7*3. The 
4th Primary the longest; the 1st, 1*7 shorter; 2(1, 0*8; and the 3rd, 0*2 
shorter. Length of tail, 3 ; exterior tail feathers, 0*2 to 0*4 shorter than the 
interior feathers. Tarsus, 1*6 to 1*7. Mid toe to root of claw (feathered 
to base or middle of terminal joint) 1 ; its claw straight, 0*66 : hind toe, 0*6 ; 
its claw, 0*5 : inner toe, 0*8 ; its claw, 0*67. Bill straight, from edge of cere, 
0*6 ; from gape, 0*92 ; width at gape, 0*92 ; height at front at margin of 
cere, 0*33 ; length of cere, 0 38 ; lower tail coverts fall short of end of tail, 
by 1-1 to 1*3. 

Dbsceiption. The full description given of E. Lcttia, renders it unneces- 
sary to describe this species at length. The toes fully leathered to the base 
of, or even half way down the terminal joint, alone^sulfice to sepai*ate 
it from all our other Indian Scops Owls, but I may remark that the general 
tint of colouring ^s daijcer, and as a rule less rufous or huffy, and the dark 
blotches on the head, bacl^ ruff feathers, breast and abdomen, are larger and 
more conspicuous. The leathers of the throat and front of the ruff are also 
much more barred. I have never myself seen this bird alive, and therefore 
cannot give the colours of the irides and other parts which change in the dry 
specimens, nor can I, not having recorded them myself, tJowcA for the accuracy 
of those dimensions which cannot be checked from the dry skins, but 1 havo 
no reason to doubt the correctness of those above recorded. 
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. In fidsse, they vary from 1*25 to 1*28 in length, and from 1*^ 
to 1 ’5 in breadth. 

I have only seen four specimens of this species, one from 
near Murree, two from Kotegurh, and one from Ghirhwal. I 
do not think, notwithstanding the marked and immistakeable 
difference in their feet, (which in this species are feathered 
^[uite to the base of, and in some half way down, the terminal 
joints of the toes) that any one has hitherto discriminated this 
present species from Lettia^ but now that the distinction has 
been pointed out, I hope that some of my co-adjutors will 
watch for it, and furnish further information about its habits 
and distribution. 


No. 76 TRis. Ephialtes Griseus.* Jbrdon. 

This species breeds in the spring, laying three or four very 
round white eggs, in holes of trees, commonly more or less 


♦ Ephialtes Obiseits. 

Dimensions. {The sexes do not appear to differ in size, I have recorded 
numerous measurements of both males and females^ and though the majority 
of the females are slightly larger than the majority of the males f I have 
measured males quite as large as any females, and females as small as any 
males.) 

Length, 7*88 to 8*5. Expanse, 20*5 to 21*5. Weight, 4 oz. to 6*25 oz. 
Wing, 6*6 to 6*63 ; the fourth primary the longest ; sometimes the fifth and 
rarely the third sub-equal ; the first, 1*25 to 1*63 shorter ; the second, 0*5 to 
0*66 shorter ; the third from sub-equal to 0*06 shorter. Tail of twelve fea- 
thers ; length from vent, 2*5 to 3*37 ; exterior tail feathers shout 0*35 
shorter than central ones. Tarsus from 1*06 to 1*19. Foot, greatest length, 
1*63 to 1*94 ; greatest width, 1*63 to 2*06 ; mid ix)e to root of claw, 0*69 to 
0*81 ; its claw, straight, 0*36 to 0*44 ; hind toe, 0*38 to 0*46 ; its claw, 0*31 
to 0*38. Bill, straight, from edge of cere, 0*66 to 0*63 ; from gape, 0*88 to 
0*94 ; width at gape, 0*75 to 0*78 ; heiglit at front at margin of cere, 0*31 
to 0*38 ; length of cere, 0*3 to 0*4. Wings when closed reach to within 0*31 
to 0*75 of end of tail ; lower tail coverts rettch to within 0*9 to 1 of end of tail. 

Description. Toes and claws very pale greyish brown, the latter darker 
at the points aucknot much curved, soles creamy white, pads and papillae 
much developed and soft, scutellation obscure, three or four transverse quasi 
scales at the end of each toe ; interior ridge of ipid clifVv slightly dilated. 
Irides, in some, brownish yellow, in othei*s, dark brown ; in one nearly pure 
yellow, (ji ll the specimens whose irides 1 have described are now before me ; 
these belong unmistakably to one and the same species, and are quite distinct 
fromanyff our other jive species of Scops Owls, specimens of alt of which are 
also before me.) Bill ; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible paler espe- 
oiaUy TOwards the chin. Cere, dusky greyish, swollen and with circular nares 
pierced at the edge of the swollen ridge. Tongue, moderate, rather thin, of 
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^ lined with leaves and straw. The eggs are pure white, glossy, 
^and very spherical. 


equal width as far as the triangular tip, hastate at the base, and slightly 
divided at the tip. 

Plumage, (A female caught on her eggs at Puhpoondh, Zillah Etawah, 
March 10th, 1867). A prominent tuft of disunited- webbed, bnstly, white 
feathers (with dark naked tips to the shafts, and traces on those nearest the 
eye, of dark cross bars,) on each side of the upper mandible at its base. 
1^. faint tinge of bully at the anterior angle of the eye, rest of lores, feathers 
below and behind eye, including ear coverts, loose webbed, silky, greyish white 
with traces of faint, minute, transv erse, brown bars ; chin white, the feathers 
of the extreme tip somewhat bristly and curving upwards round lower man- 
dible. Across the throat and upwards immediately behind the ear orifice, 
as far as the base of the aigrettes, a band of creamy or pale buff feathers, 
with numerous, minute, transverse, wavy, brown pencillings and bars, those 
from the aigrettes to the sides of the throat with conspicuous, dark brown 
tippings, which form the defining line of the disk, and a few of those in the 
centre of the throat with similarly colored spots at the tips. Forehead and a 
broad supercilium running up the inside webs of the aigrette feathers, and a 
emwed band at the back of the head, extending from the point of one aigrette, 
to the point of the other (when laid flat on the head), a silvery grey or 
greyish white, the feathers with dark brown shafts, and numerous, minute, 
transverse, pencillings of that colour, and some of them with terminal spots. 
Centre of forehead and top of head, a triangular space surrounded by this 
grey band, a rich dark brown, purest on the centre of the forehead, with 
small twill spots or imperfect transverse bars, and mottlings, to a greater or 
less extent, of pale butt*. The outside webs of the aigrettes are similar, as are 
the feathers of the band, outside and contiguous to the curved grey band, 
which latter seems continuous with the dark line of the outer webs of the 
aigrette, while the former seems to start immediately above the centre of the 
eye. Below the dark band, at the base of the back of the neck, is another band 
of very similarly marked feathers, but wln*rcas the dark brown predominates 
in the former, the buff much predominates in the latter. The back, rump, 
upper tail coverts, scapulars, wing coverts, except the greater ones of the 
primaries, a mixture of pale brownish grey, and pale butty ; with dark brown, 
central streaks, and numerous, transverse, wavy, brown pencillings, and niot- 
tlings. In the outside line of the scapulars, the buff is very pure, and in 
some positions conspicuous, and while the riinqi, upper tail and lesser wing 
coverts are dingier and greyer, the centre of tin* upp(‘r back and the median 
and secondary wing coverts show more of a pale buff The primary greater 
coverts are very dark brown, with broad, transverse, buffy, mottled bars. 
The quills are darkish brown, with numerous, broail, transverse, greyish, more 
or less dingy, white bars, much more conspicuous on the outer webs ; with 
the exception of a few bars on the upper portion of the outer webs of the 
earlier primaries, which are unmottled and slightly tinged with creamy, all 
the rest of ttfese bars are closely mottled ancf pencilled with brown. The 
second, third and foujrth primaries are just perceptibly emarginate on the 
outer webs, and the first to the fourth are conspicuously notched on the 
inner webs. The sides of the neck behind the dark line, the breast, sides, 
abdomen and thigh coverts, a sort of creamy grey, very soft and silky, the 
feathers with narrow, rich, brown, central streaks, and numerous, minute, 
irregular, wavy, transverse pencillings. Greater portion of wing lining, vent 
feathers, and lower tail coverts, silky greyish white, the latter, some of them, 
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Althongh I have taken the eggs of this species several times, ^ 
I have, I regret to say, only one note on the subject Puh- 
poondh’^ (Z. Etawah,) ** March 10th, 1867. I caught a female 
ScopB Grisem to-day on her nest, at least, on one egg, in a hole 
in a mango tree, which also contained about a dozen dry leaves 
and a few feathers, whether blown in by accident or placed there 
by the bird, I cannot say. The little animal bit and scratched so 
vigorously, that I had to use a cloth to get her out ; she fought 
so valiantly for her penates, that I was sorry to sacrifice hei^ 
but it was important to preserve her skin to prevent future 
doubts as to the species to which the egg really belongs. She 
contained another fully developed egg, which my stuffer stu- 

i )idly broke in skinning her. The egg was quite fresh, it 
coked a large egg as compared with those of A. Brahma 
(though it is shorter than some of these latter), owing to its 
great width. It is pure white, without any tinge, either of blue 
or cream colour, fine in texture, and almost as glossy as a dove’s 
egg. In size and shape though a trifle more spherical than 
this latter, it corresponds almost exactly with Hewitson’s figure 
of the egg of Scops Aldroramli. It measures 1*25 by 1*15.” 

Mr. W, Blewitt found two nests, both in Sheeshum trees on 
the canal bank near Hansi. Both nests were in holes, the 
one contained one, the other two fresh eggs, a bed of leaves and 
straw being placed under the eggs. The nests were found on 
the 26th March and 2nd April. Mr. Blewitt shot, preserved, and 
sent me one of the parent birds, which belonged unmistakeably 
to Jerdon’s Griscus, and exhibited the pale greyish plumage, 


with dark central streaks towards the tips. Tarsus feathers silky greyish 
white, with a faint bntfy tinge towards the joint, and with several, narrow, 
somewhat irregular, transverse, brown bars. Tail feathers, greyish brown, 
with imperfect, transverse, mottled bars of very pale dingy bull', and with the 
interspaces too, more or less mottled with the same colour. 

Other specimens killed at Bareilly in May, answered well to the above 
description, except that in some specimens, the .whole of the colours were 
dingier, while the white of the lower abdomen, vent, lower tail and thigh 
coverts was purer. The tarsal plumes in some were entirely unbarred, and 
generally, the markings were less pronounced, and clear, than in the first 
described specimen. Specimens from numerous other localities, undistin- 
guisbable with these. In "toost birds (six out of ©iglit of those now before 
me) the tarsal plumes are entirely unbarred. 

Very few of* the specimens show the silvery half collar on the neck de- 
scribed in the Puhpoondh specimen, in most, the deep brown of the top of 
the head is continuous down to the broad huffy collar, at most a few feathers 
on the nape, being greyish towards the tips. 

On the whole, however, the coloration of specimens from the most distant 
localities differs but litfle. 
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unWired legs, and six^inoh wing, characteristic, aecording to 
him, of that species. 

The eggs are very round, oonsidei’ably larger than those of 
Athene Brahma^ and than the egg of this species already de» 
scribed. They are fairly glossy and, of course, pure white, 
and only vary from 1*32 to 1*36 in length, and from 1*16 to 
1'18 in breadth. 

As 1 have pointed out in the description, the absence of bars 
on the tarsi, althougli the rtde in this species, is by no means 
an invariable characteristic. The female which I captured on 
the egg has the tarsi barred. Of a pair which I caught at 
Bareilly in May in a hole, with three half grown young ones, 
one had the tarsi bari^d, while in the other they were pure 
white and absolutely spotless. Judging from my notes, at 
least one in every six specimens has the tarsi more or less 
clearly barred, and at least two more out of the six, exhibit 
tracer of the same, 1 have not been able to satisfy myself, 
whether these differences are accidental, or depend upon age or 
sox. 

This species is widely distributed in India, and though rarely 
eeen is really by no means uncommon. Jerdon gives it from 
the Eastern (lhats, whence I also have received a specimen, 
and I have before me now sp(H‘imens from Saugor, Jhansee, 
Etawah, Bareilly, a low valley near Almora, Behli, Ilausie, 
and Mount Aboo, all of whii^h though varying slightly in size 
and colour, are manifestly one species, and clearly distinct from 
the five other species that I have separately noticed. 

All the specimens that I have hitherto examined in the flesh, 
had fed exclusively on beetles, crickets and the like. 

This species (and very possibly all the other Ephialtes^ but 
this is the only one that 1 have had opj^^K)rtunities of watching 
closely), is entirely nocturnal in its habits, and except when 
disturbed from some hiding-place, will never be seen abroad, so 
long as there is the letist bit of daylight about. During the 
day, they roost in holes of trees, or, where the foliage is v«ry 
dense and the branches very close, on some leaf embowered 
branch A pair that I used to watch at Bareilly, roosted in a 
dense clump of young ISakoo trees {{Shorca Robmta) which 
grow in the public gardens. They always sat in t^ same 
places, about thi^e feet apart At night, long after Athene 
Brahma was chattering angrily every where, and perching out 
openly on bare boughs and telegraph wires and posts, long 
alter the two horned Eagle Owls (Asmlaphia Benga kirns and 
Coramanda) were about, and Bulma Ocelata was busy trying to 
awake the echoes (there did not happen to be any tbeye tt 
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wake unfortunately) ; the two little Scops Owls would still sit 
motionless, and never once did they leave their retreats whilst 
light enough remained to see them. In the early morning, it 
was the same thing ; no matter how early I went, as soon as it 
was light enough to distinguish them from the leaves, (in 
which except from one single point of observation they were 
completely hidden,) there they were, looking for all the world 
as if they had never moved since the preceding evening. Their 
cry or at least what I believe to be their cry, for I heard it 
very often in Bareilly where this species is very plentiful, is a 
low, monotonous, double note, a sort of bell sound, or low, short 
whistled, texc^ tew, repeated for hours together at short inter- 
vals ; it much resembles the note of the so-called Bell Bird of 
the Himalayahs, one of the utterers of which at any rate, Capt. 
Hutton has proved to be JE. Gymnopodus, (74 bis,) but it is 
somewhat louder and less musical. 

As far as my experience goes, this species is exclusively 
confined to localities in which there are plenty of trees, and 
where either from natural or artificial causes, the soil is more 
or less damp and insects ore plentiful. Trees on canal banks, 
and canal irrigated lands, are, in upper India at any rate, their 
favourite haunts. 


No. 75 QUATuoR. — ^Ephialtes Malabaricus,* 

Jrrdon. 

The Malabar Scops Owl. 

The only specimens that I possess of this species I owe to Mr. 
H. E. P. Carter (who killed his at Coonoor) and Mr. J enkyns, 
(who killed his on the Western Ghats). 


♦ Ephialtes Malabaeicus. 

Dimensions. Females (two specimens only, measured in the flesh by 
Mr. H. R. P. Carter) length, 8*0 to 8'24. Expanse 16‘6, Wing, 6*95. 
The 4th primary the longest ; the Ist 1*7 ; the 2nd 0 65 and the 3rd 0*16 
shorter. Length of tail 2*75 ; exterior tail feathers 0*25 shorter than the 
central. Tarsus 1*05 to 1‘08. Mid toe ; 0 73 to 0*9 ; its claw, straight 
0*32 to 0*35 ; hind toe, 0*35 to 0*43 ; its claw, straight 0*3 to 0*32 ; inner 
toe 0*68 to 0 76 ; its claw 0*36 to 0*42. Bill, straight, ^o edge of cere, 0*43 
to 0*6 ; from gape, 0*8 ; width at gape 0*62 to 0*7 ; height at front, at 
margin of cere, 0*25 to 0*3. Length of cere, 0*35. Wings when closed 
reach nearly to end of tail. Lower tail coverts fall short of end of tail by 
about 

Dbscbiptiok. Feet yellow. Irides daik yellow. Bill yellowish homy, 
darker above. 
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As to the nidifioation of this species I know nothing ; I hare 
had eggs said to belong to Lempigi sent me from the Neil- 
gherries, but the greatest confusion as to the nomenclature of this 
Uttle group, has hitherto prevailed amongst Indian naturalists, 
and it has been customary in the south to call every thing not 
E, PennatuSy E, Lempigi ; while in the north E, Gymnopodm 
has generally done duty as Pennaivs^ and every thing else has 
gone down as Lempigi. 

It is impossible therefore to decide to what species the eggs 
sent may have belonged. 

Whether E. Malabaricus, Jerdon, be really identical with E, 
Lempigi^ Horsf. is a matter for future decision ; Mr. Blyth, it 
will have been seen, considers that they are so, but I some- 
what doubt the fact. The plumage is very similar, but Lempigi 
appears to be a much larger bird. 

Sir lx Nocf,u1a (lieinw.) figured by Tern. PI. Col. 99, from 
Java, is clearly identical with E. Lempigi^ Ilorsf. Temminck 
gives the length at 9*75 English* inches, while a large female 
Malabaricm^ from the Ghats measured only 8*4. Mr. Carter’s 
obviously adult female was only 8*25. 

Admitting the great similarity of the plumage, it appears 
to me, that the marked difference in size, would render the speci- 
fic union of these two races, inhabiting widely different locali- 
ties, very questionable, especially in a genus which in India 
and elsewhere varies locally so much. 

Of course Temminck’s dimensions may be excessive, (Bona- 
parte gives the wing as under 0 English inches) and I have no 
other measui’enients to refer to, but if the true be from 

9*6 to 9*75 in length, it must I think be held to be distinct from 
E. Malabaricm, 

Malabaricm extends to Ceylon ; I ha^ e seen a specimen from 
Ceylon, -undistinguishable from my Malabar and Neilgherry 
birds. 

Besides the Indian Scops Owls already enumerated, Malayana 
and the Archipelago furnish, as Mr. Wallace tolls us the 
following — 

Plumage. The full description of E, Orisexvs already given, renders 
any minute description of this species unnecessaiy. 

Generally it may be*said that only the point of the forehead and a narrow 
streak over the eye, is white ; and these parts instead of being silvery white 
as in GriseuSf are fulvous. Again the chin, throa";, ruflP feathers, breast, 
and abdomen, instead of being white or creamy white as in Griseus, are 
a rich huffy fawn. Altogether, the bird is a good deal smaller, and the 
lower parts conspicuously more huWy than in any specimen of E. (Priseua. 

^ L e. nine inches two lines, French. 
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B. Memdensky Quoy ; from Celebes and Flores, 

E, LeucoHpilay Gray; from Batchian, Morty Island, Boru, 
Temate and Celebes. 

E. Sylvicolay Wallace, from Flores. ^ 

E. MagicuSy Bon ; from Ceram and Amboyna. 

E, Mantu^ Bon : from the Malay Peninsular, Sumatra and 
Borneo. 

I ought perhaps to have included in these notes E. Lempigiy 
Horsf., as two years ago, I was shown a Rangoon specimen 
apparently (I had not then examined this group) belonging 
to that species, but I am by no means sure of its occurrence 
(the bird I saw may have been Lettia) within our limits, or in- 
deed north of the Straits, where, as also in Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo, it is common. 


No. 76 . Athene Brama,t Tem. 

The Spotted Owlet. 

This species breeds in February, March and April ; but the 
great majority of the birds lay in March. 


* This latter, probably confounded with Lempigi, is said to have occurred 
in Bunnah. I quote Bonaparte’s description “ Affinis praecedente (Lem* 
pigi) sed minor, alis vix quinque pollicaribus (say 5’36 Eng.). Ferrugi- 
neus, albo-rufescente fuscoque varius, maculis supra parvis, pallidis, 
sagittatis, subtus minimis, elongatis ; fronte albo-rufescente.” 

Note. Col. Tytler showed me specimens of an JLphialtes from Bar- 
rackpore, which he called Lempigi and which (1 had not then studied the 
gi’oup) may have been so ; but what was most remarkable was, that these 
were altogether undistinguishable from specimens which he had received 
from Mons Verreaux as Braziliemis from South America, 
t Athene Beam a. 

Dimensions. (Seoces vary hut little in size, hut the female weighs eon* 
siderably heavier ) 

Length, 8 0 to 9 6. Expanse, 21 to 22-6. Wing, 6*16 to 6 66. Tail, 2*76 to 
3. Tarsus, 1 to 1*1. Foot greatest length, 2*1 to 2'2 ; greatest width, 2*16 to 
2*23 ; mid toe to root ol claw, 0*72 to 0*82 ; its claw straight, 0*4 to 0*46 ; 
hind toe to root of claw, 0 38 to 0*42 ; its claw, 0*36 to 0*41 ; inner toe to 
root of claw, 0*6 to 0*66 ; its claw, 0*38 to 0*4. Bill straigljji from margin of 
cere to point, 0*48 to 0*52 ; from gape, 0*78 to 0*84 ;* width at gape, 0*64 to 
0*72 ; height at front at margin of cere, 0*30 to. 0*36 ; length of cere, on 
culmen, 0*26 to 0*31. Wings when closed reach to end of tail or fall short of 
them by not more than 0*6 inch. Lower tail coverts reach to within 0*76 to 
1*6 of end of tail. The third and fourth primaries are the long^t. The 
first from 0*9 to 1*1 ; and the second from 0*2 to 0*35 shoi^ter. The exterior 
tail feathers are from 0*13 to 0*42 shorter than the central ones. The weight 
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Holes in old trees, (scantily lined with a few dry leaves «nd 
feathers, decayed wood, or a little grass,) are their favourite lay- 
ing places, but holes itr old buildings, and clefts in rocks are 
sometimes resorted to. I remember Mr. 13rookes telling me, that 
in his office at Etawah two Rollers ((7. Indica) had chosen a 


is from 3’5 to 6 oz. A particularly large female from Saugor, weighed 7*5 
ounces. 

Description. Feett dingy greenish, front of toes sparsely clad with 
whity brown bristles. Claws, very sliarp, blackish horny ; inner edge of mid 
claw a good deal dilated. Papilhn of soles, small distinct, soft. Irides 
bright pale yellow. Bill^ horny green. Cere, dusky, much swollen above 
the nares. Tongue, obtusely hastate ; slightly membraneous and emarginate 
at the tip. 

Flumage, Facial disk, which is nearly obsolete, partially defined, by a 
dark, earthy, brown tipped, row of feathers, running right across the throat 
and upwards behind the ear coverts. The general colour of the facial disk or 
space enclosed, by the above line, including apex of forehead, and broad 
supercilium, white, but the ear coverts themselves are r>ery pale brown, 
obscurely barred with darker brown ; there is a dusky patch in front and 
below the anterior angle of the eye ; most of the bristle-like feathers of the 
prominent lore tufts are only dingy white, and the naked tips of their elon- 
gated shafts are dark brown. Middle ot forehead, top and back of head, and 
sides of ditto behind lacial disk line, dull earthy brown, the feathers with 
pairs of small white spots, or narrow incomplete white bars. These spots are 
most numerous, on the foreliead, and largest on the sides of the head. Tlie 
back of the neck is generally the same dull earthy brown, but at the base of 
the occiput, and down the back of neck, there is an ill-defined and mottled, 
white, triangular patch, owing to some of the feathers being broadly tipped, 
or marked near the tip, with white ; this is only clearly seen, when the neck 
is extended. The neck in front, below the brown disk line, is white, and 
this colour extends as a sort of collar, backwartls, but does not quite meet at 
the back. The whole biick, scapulars, upper tail coverts, and wing coverts are 
the same dull earthy brown, the upper back nearly spotless, the feathers of the 
other parts with numerous pairs of white spots towards the tips and more or 
less imperfect white bars higher up, which latter are hidden by the overlap- 
ping of the feathers. The ground colour of the tail feathers, and quills, is the 
same, as that of the back. The tail feathers have about four transverse 
white bars, narrow on the centre tail feathers, and the outer webs of the 
lateral ones, but broad, and somewhat scallop-like on the inner webs of the 
latter. The first five quills are notched on the inner webs, the second 
to the fourth slightly emarginate, on the outer ones. The first five pri- 
maries, and the secondaries, have sevei-al white spots on the outer webs, 
and the last five primaries exhibit traces of the same, and all (but the first five 

E rimaries below* the notches, where there are only faint traces of them) 
ave large, broad, pure white scallops, on the inner webs, corresponding 
with the white spots, oif the outer webs, which, with them may be consi- 
dered, portions of incomplete bars. The base of the neck in front the 
breast, sides, flanks, and thigh coverts, white, the feathers with suhterminal^ 
brown hands and triangular spots, which at the base of the neck predo- 
minate, owing to the overlapping of the feathers, and form a sort of 
mottled zone. The middle of the abdomen, vent, lower tail coverts, and 
tarsi feathers, a slightly dingy white. 
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hole, or rather spot to build in, on the top of the central wall 
of a gable roof, just under the main longitudinal beam. Two 
of these Owlets came and determined breed there, and after a 
couple of days’ fighting and screeching, &c., the Owls took pos- 
session of the Rollers’ comfortable nest and there laid. The 
Rollers went round the corner of the same house, chose a new 
hole, built a new nest and bred there. Generally when met 
with out of holes in trees, their nests are more substantial, than 
when in the latter, and in such cases, I suspect the nests are 
more often theirs by right of conquest than by construction. 

They lay four or five eggs : most commonly the former. All 
are when blown a beautifully pure white, but until blown, have, 
when quite fresh, a beautiful pink tinge, and when a good deal 
incubated, are an opaque marbl(3 white. Most of them are of a 
close, uniform, satiny texture, but a good many are thickly 
covered in part or whole with minute pimples, if I may use the 
word, white, but owing to the shell there being thicker, of a 
rather deader white than the ground. 

Typically the eggs of Athene Brania are oval. In some cases 
broad and approaching the normal Owl shape, but more com- 
monly a moderately broad oval, differing little in colour, size 
and texture ffom those of some of our green pigeons, and some 
of the smaller specimens are positively uudistinguisliable from 
large eggs of Turin v Rlaorla. Tlie largest specimen I have 
seen is smaller than the eggs of Noefua Tegmalmi figured by 
Hewitson and as above remarked much less spherical. Out of 
some hundreds, I have only one sijocimen nearly as spherical 
as his figure. 

The eggs vary from 1’I5 to 1*45 in length and from 0*98 to 
!•! in breadth, but the average of 54 eggs measured was 1*25 
by 1*04. 

Mr. W. Blewitt writes, ‘‘ I took four nests of this bird be- 
tween the Kith and 21st March. Two contained three and two 
four eggs, one set of the latter only being at all incubated. The 
nests were in decayed hollows of Shee&hum, Jamun [Eugeniutn 
Jambolmium) and Neem trees, the eggs were in each case more 
or less bedded in dry leaves, or feathers, or both.” On another 
occasion he wrote, “ I found several nests of this species near 
Hansie in the latter half of April. They were in holes of 
Peepul and Siriss trees, and each contained thr^e eggs laid 
upon a few blades of straw with a few dry leaves or feathers.” 

This is a very bold little bird, and always issues from its 
diurnal roosting-place long before dusk. It is one of the birds 
which really seem to think that Telegraph wires were erected for 
their sole and especial benefit, and the numbers that one some- 
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times sees, perched on these in a run of two or three miles 
down a railway line on a trolly about sunset, is surprising. 
Very often it will not e\ren move for a train, or if it does, only 
takes a short undulating flight, alternately opening the wings 
widely and closing them again entirely, and then re^alights on 
the wire. It is a great bird for a kind of whispered chattering, 
which the natives try to imitate in its name “ Khoosuttia,’’ which 
recalls to us the French word for the same sound, ‘‘ chuchoter.'*^ 
As regards its geographical distribution out of India, Mr. 
Blyth remarked in the Ibis for 1806 — “I believe that Dr. 
Jerdon is mistaken in noting this bird from Ceylon, as also 
from ‘ Persia and other parts of Asia,’ west of India. Noctua 
indica^ one of the synonyms of this species, is described as being 
‘ common about the foot of the mountains near the town of 
Erzeroum,’ (P. Z. S. 1839, p. 119). This, I believe, is the 
only authority for noting it from Persia ; and the species was 
doubtless A, Persica (Vieillot.)” 


No. 76 BIS. Athene Persica.* Vieillot. 

The Persian Owlet, or Southern Little Owl. 

Noctua Meridionalis, Eisse. 

„ Glaux, Savigny. 

Striiic Noctua^ Forskal. 

„ Passerim, Euppell. 

„ Numida, Levaillant, Jimr, 

(?) Athene Gymnopodns^ Hodgson. 

„ Bactriana, Blyth. 

Mr. Blyth says that this species “ inhabits Middle and Wes- 
tern Asia, Southern Europe, and Africa, north of the Atlas ; 

* Athene Persica. 

I have unfortunately nodetailed measurenieiits of this species. The fol- 
lowing is a note which I made from one of the Swat spt‘(*imens ; unfortunately 
at the time, I did not know what the bird was. It appears to be about 6*76 
or 7 long. Wing, 6*0. Tail, 2’5. Tarsus, 0'9. feathered not completely so 

it is true, but fft: moue so than in Brama, than which it is much smaller. 
The whole upper surface, a dingy rufous ashy brown, much the •same colour 
as in some specimens of Ninox Scwtellatus. There are numerous greyish 
white blotches on the head, nape and base of the back of th6 neck. The 
tail has three, conspicuous, narrow, transverse, greyish white bands visible, 
with a fourth nearly hidden by the upper tail coverts. The chin, cheeks, 
ear coverts, middle of throat, upper breast, lower abdomen, breast and lower 
tail coverts, dingy fulvous white, unspotted. The sides of the neck, lower 
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and is common in Afghanistan, but does not enter the Indian 
sub-region, nor even the Himalayan province of the South 
Turman sub-region, Mr. Hodgson’s specimens having been 
obtained north of the snow.” 

As a matter of fact, however, I have now ^een two specimens 
shot in the Peshawar valley. I have seen two more from 
Afghanistan, and have had in Col. Ty tier’s museum, the oppor- 
tunity of comparing North African specimens of, apparently, 
the same bird, with Noctua of Europe. 

Mr. Bree tells us that this species ‘‘ is generally believed by 
naturalists to be only a pale variety of our little Owl Strix 
Noctua^^^ but it appears to me, undoubtedly distinct from this 
latter species, though of course not so clearly so, as it is from 
A. Brahma, 

The dimensions of Athene Prrsica (I have only seen skins) 
seem identical with those of Brahma, (the one I first saw, 
however, was much smaller) but in tlie general tone of colour, 
the size and character of the markings, and the distance to 
which the true feathers extend on to the feet, there are clearly 
appreciable differences. First, the colour appears to be more 
ruibus, in some specimens almost a dingy chestnut brown, far 
more rufous, in every case, than are 99 out of every 100 
individuals of A, Bramaj although I hare seen somewhat rufous 
specimens of these latter from Barrackpore. 

Secondly, the markings of the head are larger, longer and 


breast, upper abdomen, sides and flanks, and tarsal plumes a more rufous 
white, with numerous, irregular, central streaks and blotches of a rufous 
brown brighter than the upper parts, and some of the breast feathers with 
imperfect sub-terminal bands.” 

Mr. Blyth described this species under the name of Bactrianns in the J. 
A. S. for 1847, from one of Capt. Hutton s Candahar specimens, as follows, 
bis dimensions, it will be observed, are much greater than those of the bird 
I first saw. 

“Length about nine inches, of wing, G*25, and tail, 35 inches. Tarsi, 
1 ‘25 inch. Plumage of the upper parts somewhat rulescent clay brown, 
with large, round, white spots on the feathers, more or less concealed, and 
wholly so on those of the middle of the back : coronal feathers with medial 
whitish streaks : face white ; some of the radiating feathers on the sides of 
the beak, tenninating in the black vibrissai ; chin, throat, lower tail coverts, 
and the tibial and tarsal plumes, white, also the fore-part of the under-surtace 
of the wing^ a longitudinal broad streak on each feather of the breast and 
abdomen ; on the hind neck, the wdiite so predoniinates upon the feathers 
as to give the appearance of a half collar. The great wing feathers have 
broad incomplete pale bands, disposed alternately on their two webs ; and 
the middle tail feathers have a double row of some alternating pale spots, 
passing into dull bands on the outer tail feathers : beak (in the dry speci- 
laen) whitish ; and claws pale horn colour. 
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*^*^^P^ar-sliapefl, the spots on the wing coverts and scapulars are 
much larger, the bars on the tail are broader and less perfect, 
more like broad double spots, and the markings of the under 
part ai*e much more blotchy and streaky. In Brama the 
whole feet and toes are clad in bristle-like feathers, in Peraica 
only the toes, the feet being covered with true feathers like the 
tarsi, and even the toe bristles being somewhat more feather- 
like Ilian in Brama. 

Noefaa^ no doubt is very close to Persica^ closer than the 
latter to Brama^ but it is browner and loss rufous (wliile 
Brama is greyer) and the spots on the liead and nape (and 
elsewhere) are still longer and larger, and even the toes, may 
be more properly said to be feathered than bristled. 

In Candahar, Capt. Hutton tells us that it is common 
amongst the rocks and ruins. In India it occurs, probably as 
a mere straggler, only on our extreme Nortli Western frontier. 
In Egypt, Mr. Taylor tells us (Ibis, 1867) that it is “ very 
abundant, and equally at home, in town, and country. Breeds 
in March. Elies freely and well in broad day-light. Differs 
very little from the A. Noctua of Europe.” 


No. 77. Athene Radiata. Tickell. 

The Junole Owlet. 

Tlie Jungle Owlet breeds in tlie early part of the hot weather, 
laying in April and May, in holes in trees. Thongli I have 
twice found nests containing young ones, neither I myself nor 
any of my numerous correspondents, have yet, it would seem, 
obtained tlie eggs, which, hoAvever, we may safely prophesy, 
will prove to be tliree or four in number, pure white, s])hero- 
ovoiclal, mejisiiriiig some I '25 by 1 or therealK)uts. Mr. R, 
Thompson, Avritiiig from Gurhwal, says — “This species breeds 
in May and June, in holes in small trees. It is very common 
in all the warmer valhys. Young birds are quite fledged in 
June, from three to fom* young ones at a time. I have 
never seen thorn living in families as Dr. J erdon asserts. I 
have always fouild tlioni either in ^mirs or single. The males 
of this species ai^ considerably smaller than the females, 
so much so, that one would easily take tiiem to belong to 
another species. Tlie cry is a too-roo-roo-roo-roo, &c., drawn 
out to a considerable length, and resembling that of the com- 
mon Goanna lizard. Tfis cry is sometimes terminated with 
double or treble notes, resembling somewhat those of A. Brama. 
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Its flight is both rapid and strong, with closed wings, ^ike 
that of the Besrah. It kills and devours all kinds of small 
birds, even taking them in the day-time. I had one caught 
which came down at a chicken three times all by itself, and 
killed it in broad daylight. The chicken was set in a trap 
for lAmnaetuB NiveiisJ^^ 

Dr. Jerdon describes the soft parts differently to what I 
should ; the feet are yellow^ bristled to the toes, the bill 
light yellowish horny and the irides, bright yellow. He is 
wrong in saying, “ beneath, throat white, the rest of the 
body &o.’' ; in good fresh specimens, the lores and chin are 
white, the ends of the bristle-like elongated shafts, blackish. 
From the base of the lower mandible, joining into the white 
of the chin, runs a broad whife stripe under the ear coverts 
and round the lower half of the posterior margin of the aural 
orifice, this latter portion of the stripe, not being visible 
in the dry skin, unless the ear coverts are lifted, but being very 
conspicuous in the living bird, who, especially when teased, 
sets the ear coverts out, nearly at right angles to the bill. 
Between these white stripes, and below them, joining the feathers 
of the neck, the throat feathers are closely barred rufous or 
rufeseent white and dusky brown, precisely unicolorous with 
the sides of the neck ; below this there is a large white patch at 
the base of the neck in front. Most of my skin^ show all this, 
but in some, in which owing to the size of the head, the skin, 
and feathers of the throat have been injured in turning, it is 
not BO apparent, but it is invariably found in fresh specimens, 
and in living birds of which I have kept several. 

These birds in confinement tame readily, and eat raw or 
cooked meat, insects, frogs, in fact any thing, animal.^ I have 
seen them in the day-time, in the shady verandah in which 
they were kept, kill and eat crickets, ants and butterflies. 
A pair of sparrows made a nest on the interior cornice of the 
enclosed end of the verandah, in which they lived. At first, 
the sparrows, teased, and bothered the Owls, the whole day long 
at intervals, the Owls merely retreating inside their box, chat- 
tering angrily, but one night two of the three got loose, killed 
both sparrows, eating their breasts and entrails, and all the 
young ones, of which not a trace was left: They did not 
attempt to leave the place, (this was at Dehra) and I let the 
third loose, after which they gradually grew wilder, (returning, 
however, for some weeks for the day to their box,) and at last 
left the house altogether, although, when I gave it up they were 
still hanging about the trees in the very jungly compound. 
They were excessively noisy birds, both by night and even at 
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intervals by day, in fact at times a perfect nuisance. Dogs 
were their abomination and the way in which, menaced by a 
puppy of mine, who evidently thought it famous fun, they 
would lower their heads, set out their wings and ear coverts, 
and “ curse and swear,’’ (a mixture of hissing and chattering 
utterly indescribable in words) was really quite ‘ edifying I’ 

Specimens from Dehra, Saharuiipoor, Kumaon, and Kala- 
doongee, in fact (as far as I have had the opportunity of 
observing them) northern birds, differ apparently constantly in 
tint from those sent me from the Madras Presidency, Aboo and 
other comparatively southern localities. The whole of the 
barred portions of the upper half of the body, breast, throat, 
head, neck, upj)er back and lesser coverts, in the northern birds 
are more rufous, the light bars conspicuously so, than in the 
soutliern birds, in some specimens of the former, the light bars 
are bright rufous buff, and in no specimens can they be called 
merely “ rufescent (a correct description of those of 

the southern birds) being in every case distinctly rufous y 
although it may in some birds be rather pale, dull or slightly 
fulvous. Again, in the southern birds the bars of the longer 
scapulars are either pure white or greyish white, wliile in the 
northern they are tinged with rufous or fulvous. It is true I have 
only five of each before me now, and I have only now noticed 
the difference in comparing the whole series, but it is constant 
in all these an^ seems very marked. There is more white too in 
the lower parts, and the rufous of the primaries is brighter and 
clearer in the foutliern than the northern specimens, and gene- 
rally the whole tone of colouring in the two races differs mar- 
kedly to the eye, and if really constant, is noteworthy. 

This genus, or perhaps I should say the type form of this 
genus, is one which appears to have a great tendency to vary ; 
the species it contains are very numerous, each for the most 
part restricted to a natural territorial division, in many instances 
of very limited extent. Tlie present s])ecies does not extend, I 
believe southwards far beyond the Neilgherries. Further south 
and on the west coast, it is replaced by MaJabaricus and in 
Ceylon by Caslanconoius, It does not appear to be found in 
lower or Eastern Bengal, nor in Burmah, although Dr. Cantor 
procured “ a singte specimen of this pretty little Owl, at Keddah 
(Malayan Peninsufei) agreeing in every respect with those 
obtained from India.” Westwards in upper India, I do not 
find it noticed from Cashmere, and though it may be found 
there, it has not occmTed in any of the many collections that 
I have examined from thence, and the neighbourhood of 
Murree. Even within the limits, within which it is known to 
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^cur, it is very locally distributed, affecting forests and jungles, 
intermingled with rocky ridges or broken ground, and almost 
if not quite unknown in the level open portions of the Punjaub, 
Rajpootana, the North-West and Central Provinces. Through- 
out the sub-himalayan country and the lower ranges of the 
hills themselves, os far west as Mandi ; (rarely if ever ascending 
above »S000 feet in height) in the Rajmahal hills, the Siwaliklis 
and the more considerable ridges of the Aravallis, where these 
are not bare, the J ungle Owlet, is more or less common, accor- 
ding to the supply of insects, which in a wild state, to judge 
from those that I have examined, form its cliief food. 


No. 77 BIS. Athene Castaneonotus.* Blyth. 

The Ceylon Owlel'. 

This species, first discriminated by Mr. Blyth, is admitted 
by Professor Schlegel to be distinct from A. GuHianopiem 
Horsfield, (No. 77 tris.). Mr. Layard gives the following 
account, of its ‘‘ manners and customs.’’ (Ann. and Mag. of 
N. II., 1858, XII., pp. 105, 100.) “ Its hoot is not unlike the 

cry of the cuckoo, though, more shrill and abrupt ; indeed when 
I first heard it one morning, I thonglit it was the note of our 
annual visitor, the European Cuckoo. It hoots as late as 9 or 
10 o’clock in the morning, in shady situations ; is silent during 
the heat and glare of the day, but begins again at 4 or 5 p. m. 
It is most on the alert during moonliglit nights, feeding on 
Coleoptera and geckoids, securing the latter whila creeping up 
the bark of trees, seizing them in its claws, * * * it sees very 
clearly by day, being even then most difficult to approach.” 

I have had no opportunities myself of observing this species, 
which seems to be confined to Ceylon, altliough Mr. Blyth 
suggests, that this may be the species wliich Dr. Heifer noticed 
under the name of Cadanoptcra as occurring in Tenasserim. 


* The following is Mr. Blytli’s original (le.scrij)tion. “ Entire mantle and 
wings deep chestnut rufous, more or less obscurely harreej with subdued 
dusky. Primaries, light dusky, faintly barred with 'rufous on the inner 
webs, and with a series of spots of bright rufous on« the outer webs. Tail 
dusky, with eight or nine, naiTow, wliite, or wliitish bars, the last of these 
terminal ; head and neck closely barred with blight rufescent Du a dusky 

f round, contrasting strongly with the rufous of the back ; breast nearly similar 
ut the colors deeper. Abdomen, white, with longitudinal dusky streaks; 
vent and lower tail coverts, pure white ; bill, pale yellow ; hides, red hr own ? 
Wing, about 5.*' 
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No. 77 TRis. Athene Oastanoptera.* Horsf. 

The Javanese Owlet. 

Strix, Spndicea Reinw, Tem. PI. Col. PI. 98. 

Nocfm Gastamptcra^ SciiLEa. Mus. P. B. Strides, p. 34. 

Strix „ Hohseield, Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII. p. 140. 

Mr. Blytli tells ns, that Dr. Ilelfer notes this species from the 
Tenasserim Provinces, as also that it miglit he expected to inha- 
bit the Malayan Peninsular. I know nothing of the species 
myself, but as it is very likely to occur, and is actually noted 
(although by a ‘‘ somewhat loose authority’’ according to Blyth) 
as having occurred within our limits, I think it best to append 
Temminck’s description. 

Horsfield first described it from Java, and it is doubtful 
whether it has ever been obtained elsewhere. 


No, 78, Athene Malabarica. Blyth. 

The Malahak Owlet. 

This is another sj)ecies whose nidification has not been 
observed. 

I have nothing to add to Mr. Blytli’s full description of this 
species which Dr. Jerdon has quoted verbatim. 


Toraminck’a remarks on this species are to the folio win, 2 ^ elfect : 

“ The wing covers a great portion of the tail, ot which the feathers are equal, 
the tarsi are f(‘atliered, hut the toes are only sparsely covered with bristles. 
This species is well characterized and easily iv<*ognized by the rich chestnut 
or nut brown piir])le of the back, wings and tail, The whole head, nape, sides 
and front of the neck, as well as of the breast, are transversely baiTed, at 
equal intervals with brown and dull yellowish hands. The region of the 
thorax, and the Hanks are coloured like the back, and there are some purplish 
blotches on the tibial plumes ; the rest of the lowei- parts are pure Avhite. 
Large white blotches, cover the exicrior webs of the scapulars, and of some of 
the coverts, pkced near the fold of the wings. Hands of yellowish rufous 
appear on the quills, *and there are five, narrow bars of this colour on the tail 
feathers, which aic nafrowly tipped with the same. The sexes differ little."' 
The length is from 7‘4 to nearly 8 inches, (English). 
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No. 79. Athene Ouculoides.* 

The Large Barred Owlet. 

The large Barred Owlet lays from March to May ; its eggs, 
four in number, are always deposited in some hollow or hole in 
a tree, without any nest or at most, a mere apology for one in 
the shape of a few dead leaves, or a little dry touchwood. 


* Athene Cuculoides. 

The females, accord with Dr. Jerdon’s measurements. The males are 
smaller ; the following are the dimensions of a tine male killed «ear 
Nyneetal. 

Length, 8*88. Expanse, 20. Wing, 5*7. Tail from vent, 3*38. Tamus, 1*02. 
Mid toe, to root of claw, 0*84; its ftlaw straight, 0*51; hind toe, 0*45 ; its 
claw, 0*4 ; inner toe, 0*63 ; its claw, 0*48. Bill straight, from edge of cere to 
point, 0*62 ; from gape, 0*86 ; height at front, at margin of cere, 0*38. The 
closed wings reach to within, 1*38 of end of tail ; the 4th primary is longest, 
the 6th, 0*08, the 1st, 1*5 ; the 2nd, 0*55 ; and the 3rd, 0*1, shorter. The 
exterior tail feathers are 0*4 shorter than the central ones, and the lower tail 
coverts reach to within 1*06 of the end of the tail. 

Description. The feet, sparsely bristled, are light yellow ; claws brown, 
yellowish horny at base ; the i rides, bright amber yellow ; the bill light yel- 
lowish horny. 

The lores, (some of the feathers of which are tipped dusky) a band over 
the eye, the chin, and two broad stripes, running from the chin and base of 
lower mandible, under the ear coverts and round the lower half of the pos- 
terior margin of the aural oritice, (wdiere it is hidden in dry specimens by 
the ear coverts,) a broad band at the base of the neck in front, an ill-detined 
streak down the centre of the breast and abdomen, the vent feathers and 
lower tail coverts, white ; the tail and quills, brown, of varying shade, corre- 
sponding with but rather darker and purer, than that of the back ; the former 
with six or seven narrow, transverse, white, fulvous or rujous white bars, 
(according to the general tone of colouring of the specimen) averaging about 
0*1 in width and 0*4 apart, one of which is terminal and another more or 
less* hidden by the upper tail coverts ; the quills with conspicuous spots or 
imperfect bars, of white or fulvous white on the outer webs and traces of 
corresponding pale bars on the inner webs, and the secondaries tipped with 
the same colour. The rest of the plumage, brown (varying in different spe- 
cimens from greyish or earthy, to hair or even rufous brown) every whore 
regularly banded with narrow, white (or greyish, or fulvous, or rufous white 
as the case may be in different individuals) bars, closest on the ear coverts 
and front of neck, (where they may average 0*1 apart) and widest apai't on 
the scapulars (where the interspaces may average 0*26). 

The exterior webs of some of the outer smaller scapulars and of some of 
the covei*ts near the fold of the wing, with large blot/thes of white or rufous 
white which are much more developed in some specimens than in others. 
Inner webs of all but of the first four quills, yellowish or rufous white towards 
the bases. Wing lining and axillaries, chiefly yellowish white. Tarsal feathers 
mottled or irregularly ban*ed whitish and brown. Bars often irregularj and 
much white intermingled on the abdominal region and flanks. 
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The eggs which, as miglit be expeeted, are pure white and 
glossy, are rather large for the size of the bird. In shape they 
vary from almost perfect spheres to broad ovals and are as 
nearly as possible like those of the little Owl of Europe (A* 
Nurlipes). 

The few eggs that I have measured, varied from 1'38 to 1*48 
in length, and from 1*17 to 1*24, the average of six eggs being 
1-42 by 1*19. 

Capt. Hutton says, “ I have found the nest of this species, 
which I at the time erroneously identified with “ Nudi2}es” in 
the neighbourhood of Mussouree, at elevations of between five 
and six thousand feet. The eggs, three (or four) in number, round 
and pure white, are deposited in holes in trees, without nest.’’ 

Oapt. Cock, writing from Dhiirumsalla, says, “ I found their 
nests on three occasions, always in a hollow tree. On two 
occasions there were four eggs in each nest, and the other time 
four young ones. Nests in hollow hill oaks some twenty to 
thirty feet from the ground. There was no linilig to the nest, 
.just a few dead leav^ that might have been in the hollow acci- 
dentally. Eggs on each occasion varied in shape, but each 
nest of eggs retained its own characteristics, thus in one the 
eggs were all more spherical, in the other more oval.” 

Mr. li. Thompson writing from Gurliwal, says that this 
species breeds in May and June, in holes, in large trees. It 
is quite as common as A. Radlata in these forests, but has not 
the active sanguinary habits of the other. Many breed in the 
oak and fir woods above Khoorpatal. I had the young brought 
once in June some three years ago.” 

This species is confined, so far as we yet certainly know, to 
the Himalayahs ; it is very doubtful whether the Indo-Ohiaese 
bird, is really identical with the Himalayan. It seems most 
probable that the Burmese bird either corresponds with the 
Japanese race or is a distinct species, (vide 79 bis). 


No. 79 BIS. Athene Whiteleyi. Blyth. 

The Japanese Barred Owlet. 

I know Hothipg of this species, but merely introduce it 
because Mr. Blyth Jbhinks it probable that this and not Caculoides 
(vera) is the Burmese species, a question that may be easily 
decided by residents in Burmah.* 

* In this case as in all other.?, I shall always he happy to examine, name, 
and return any specimens that may he sent me ; small birds travel well by 
post, in little tin cases, or even in one joint of a bamboo. 
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This is what Mr. Blyth says, 

“ Mr. Garney has called my attention to certain distinctions 
observable in a Japanese race supposed hitherto to be this 
species. The tail has only six narrow white bars, one terminal, 
and another of them at the extreme base of the feathers, so 
that four only remain to constitute the conspicuous barring of 
the rectrices ; the markings of the wing primaries and seconda- 
ries are also fewer and further apart than in the common 
Himalayan bii’d. In India, the latter is quite peculiar to the 
Himalaya, whereas in Burmah, the race considered hitherto as 
identical, extends down to the level of the sea shore ; a pair 
had their abode in the verandah of Col. Phayre’s residence in 
Bangoon, This Indo-Chinese bird requires now to be com- 
pared with the Japanese race, which latter seems to be suffi- 
ciently distinct to warrant the application of a new name ; and 
I therefore propose to designate it Athene Wldfeleyi, Except 
in the comparative fewness of the markings upon the flight 
feathers of the wings, and more especially the rectrices, it 
entirely resembles the A» Cueuloides. Jhe Chinese species, 
hitherto referred to A, Cmuloides is probably identical with 
that of Japan.” 

Besides the Indian species, already enumerated, numerous 
other Athene^ Sy (even restricting the genus, as I would, and 
excluding Ninox and Glaiicidium^) occur in Malayana, in 
many cases, each Island having its own distinct form of Owlet, 
the extreme i)roneness to vary in the type form of this genus 
being as remarkable as in Aecipiter, 

I notice a remark of Mr. Blyth’s in the Ibis about another 
oi Athene, He says ‘^ A. sonnerati (Temm. PI. Col. 
21) is stated to have been sent from Pondicherry by M, 
LcschenauU^ but no such bird is known in India or Burma. 
Dr. Pucheran identifies it with Strix siipercitiaris, Vieillot (Rev. 
Zool. 1849, p. 19,) which is therefore different from Ephialtm 
Sagitiatus^ Cassin, (Ibis, 18G3, p, 21) : and Prof. Ivaup desig- 
nates it leroglaux Stq^erciliarii^y but without mentioning its 
particular habitat which was unknown to Mr. Vieillot. The 
same individual specimen in the Paris Museum was described 
by Temminok, Vieillot, and Lesson.” 

Temminck, I note, says that this bird w^s sent from Pon- 
dicherry by Sonnerat. 

It seems to me by no means certain that this species may not 
occur in India. Scarcely a week passes without some hitherto 
unrecorded species turning up, and I therefore quote Temminck's 
remarks and description. “ This species is nearly allied to 
Paaserind and Tegmalmi of Europe ; the tail is much longer 
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than the wings, exceeding them by more than 2'1, {Engluh^ and 
the tarsi and toes are feathered. The length is 11 '7, {EngliHh). 

“ The whole of the tipper parts are rufous brown, the feathers 
of the head being dotted with very small white spots, and those 
of the coverts and the secondaries (?) with large, round, ones. 
The primaries and tail feathers are unbarred and unspotted, 
unicolorous with the back ; the orbital region, face and throat, 
are rufous white, the lower parts are pure white, intersected by 
transverse, widely separated, brown bars ; feathers of the tarsi 
and toes, rufous ; claws and bill yellow.’’ 

According to the plate, the secondaries and the primaries 
above the emarginations are paler, a white spot is shown on 
the outer web of the second primary just above the emargina- 
tiom 


No. 80. Glaucidium Brodiei.* Burton. 

The Pigmy Collared Owlet. 

This species lays in May and June, in hollows of trees. It 
makes little or no nest, though a hole that I examined in 


* G. Bbodibi. 

(I have unfortunately mislaid my pajper of the measurements of thus 
sjpeciesj) 

Description. Lores, (the elongated bristlodike shafts of the feathera 
brownish black towards the tips,) a supercilium continued backwards over 
the ear coverts, {obscure in skins but well marked in the live bird,) a band 
under the eye, the chin, and a broad stripe running thence, and from the 
base of the lower mandible below the ear coverts, and round the lower half of 
the posterior margin of the aural orifice, (wlu rc in dry skins it is more or 
less hidden by the car coverts,) the lower paii ol* the throat, and a broad 
band at the base of the neck in front, a broad streak running down the 
centre of the breast and abdomen, and the lower tail coverts, (the latter with 
a subterminal brown baud,) pure white. The ear coverts, top of the head, 
nape, sides of the neck and abroad band across the throat, in some greyish, in 
some rufous, brown, thickly spotted, or in some irregularly banded with tiny- 
imperfect bars, of greyish, rufous, or fulvous white. A broad, rufous bulf, 
half collar at the base of the neck behind, including in it two large black or 
blackish brown^blotches. The back, scapulars, wing coverts, rump and upper 
tail coverts, a somewtiat clearer brown, of the same shade as the head, regu- 
larly barred at intevviPls, at distances of about 0'2 with very narrow bars, 
nearly unicolorous with the spots on tlie head. The tail, darker brown, with 
about seven, narrow, transverse bars, pf the same colour as tlioj^ on the back, 
and the feathers narrowly tipped with the same. In some specimens, a few of 
the coverts and of the exterior scapulars, have large, white, or fulvous blotches 
on the outer webs, hut I have others which do not exhibit a trace of these* 
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Julj, containing four young ones, seemed to have been sparsely^ 
lined with feathers. 

The eggs are doubtless four in number, nearly round and 
pure white, but I have never yet myself obtained any. 

The following is Capt. Hutton’s account of its nidifieation : 

“ It lays its eggs in hollow trees without any preparation of a 
nest. On the 11th May, 1848, I found three young ones and 
an egg just ready to hatch, in a hole of a wild cherry tree. 
The egg was nearly round and pure white ; hut, being broken, I 
could take no measurement of it. The young ones were clothed 
in a soft and pure white down. The old lemale remained in 
the hole while we out into the tree, and allowed herself to be 
captured,” 

Mr. R. Thompson writes, This species breeds from May 
to July, usually in holes, in oak trees. I have usually met 
this bird with three young ones. In September the young are 
quite fledged. The note is a took took^ took^ took, took, took, 
repeated often. Another cry said to h% uttered by this bird 
is the plaintive and melancholy whistle one hears after the 
breaking up of the rainy season, in well- wooded hilly districts, 
somewhat Hke the following, twee-^twee, repeated at intervals, 
and most usually heard at night. This Owlet feeds on young 
birds, mice and cicadte. I shot one which had just caught and 
was eating an adult specimen of Zosterops Patprbrosus, Awful 
is the chattering among the many hill tits we have up here, 
when they discover the whereabouts of their small though 
vigorous enemy. His greatest torment is the little Sica Cf/a-^ 
nouroptera who, with his incessant chattering, causes him consi- 
derable annoyance. The flight is rapid and vigorous, and the 
bird is quite as active in the day as it is at night.” 

Capt. Hutton wiites, — “ The twin whistled note, commonly 
attributed to this bird, is really that of the Scops Owl ; like 
yourseK I could have declared that I had shot Brodiei, in the 
act of uttering the ‘‘ whcu-whoo*^ note, but in tliese cases, there 
must have been a Scops Owl at hand, and unobserved, for 
closer attention teaches me that G. Brodiei has four notes in its 


The quills are hrowu, with rufous or fulvous white spots on the outer, and 
imperfect white bars on the inner webs (except quite ^at th« tips of the pri- 
maries) towards the margins. The breast on either side of the white stripe, 
and the sides are brown, usually a good deal more riifous tlian on the upper 
parts, with narrow, transverse, fulvous or rufous white bars. The abdomen, 
vent and flanks, whitet mottled, not barbed, with a more or loss rufous brown, 
the feathers being white with a large blotch on one or both webs towards 
the tips, and not unflequently, if carefully examined, with a circular white 
in the middle of the brown. 
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whistle, slowly uttered like the other, but the middle note 
double, thus, “ wheu) — whew-ivJmc — whew ; my boys too who 
are keen observers of these things and prowl about, gun in 
hand, sometimes till 10 o’clock at night, positively insist upon 
it that the double note belongs to Ephialtes alone, and that O. 
Brodiei has only the four notes “ whew — whew-whew — whewr 

I am by no means sure that this species does as Dr. Jerdon 
remarks, live chiefly on insects. One shot in tlie valley of the 
Surjoo, about sundown, had a PhfjUoHCopus in his claws, the 
head so mauled, that the species could not be made out, and 
none of the stomachs of three other specimens of which I have 
notes contained insects. 

This little Owl is very watchful ; by day at any rate he sits 
motionless, doubled up on a considerable sized brjinch, looking 
like a knot or excrescence ; but, point in his direction, and he is 
off like a shot, nay as a rule, the moment your eyes fix on him, 
he is aware that he ha| been recognized and darts away. 

These wee birds are as daring as the Falconets. I once wit- 
nessed a curious encounter between one and a Jay. I was 
sitting on Lurya Ivanta, beyond Nyneetal, watching one, from 
behind another tree. A Jay (6r. Bisjjecahris) was threading in 
and out of the branches, as is their wont, when arriving on the 
bough where the Owlet sat, he, for some reason best known to 
himseK, gave three or four lolloping, sideway hops, and for all 
the world like a school boy at play with a comrade, went bump 
up against the little ball of feathers. He did not peck at her, 
or attack her, as being a corvine bird lie was bound to do, but 
flopped against her sideways. This upset tlie diminutive 
Minerva’s sense of propriety and gravity, she opened her wings, 
to avoid falling, swore at large, (a squealcy, scratchy, combina- 
tion of hiss and chatter) flew about a yimh wheeled round and 
fell on the Jay’s head in a style, that sent him to the right about 
screaming, after which with sundry ejaculations and many 
shakes of lier feathers, the pigmy settled down again exactly 
on her former perch. Nothing more was seen of the Jay ; but 
I expect he went and told tales, for soon after a mob of Pari 
and Machlolophi worked their way up into the tree, and soon 
began reviling her ladyship, in such very improper language, 
that with a Sudden dart, she disappeared down tlxe khud, almost 
without a second flap of her wings. 

As far as is yet known, tliis species is a purely Indian one, 
and is found only on the Himal ayahs, the Eliasya Hills, 
(whence I have received a specimen) and tlie ‘‘ mountainous 
interior of the Tenasserim Provinces where Col. Tiokell obtain- 
ed it.” 
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I am Bomewliat inclined to believe that a second species of 
this exists, which I named O. immacnlatm^ owing to the almost 
total absence of spots on the upper surface, but my only speci- 
men has not yet been returned by Mons. Verreaux to whom I 
sent it, and it may be only the young of the present species. 

Capt. Hutton I may mention, thinks also that there is deci- 
dedly a second species, the one being very much more spotted 
than the other. 


No. 81 . Ninox Scutellatus.* Rafpl. 

The Brown Hawk Owl. 

Comparatively common as this Owl doubtless is in some 
localities, I have been unable to find any record of its nidifica- 
tion. # 

* Ninox Scutellatus. 

Dimensions. (/ have measured no specimens of this in the flesh, the 
following are from Mr. F, R. Blewitt.) 

Female. Length, 11 to 12*1 inches. Expanse, 27 to 29. Wing, 8*6 to 
9 26. Tail, 5‘1 to 6*4 Mid toe to root of claw, 1*2 to 1*25 ; its claw, straight, 
0*62 to 0’66 ; hind toe, 0*6 to 0*72 ; its claw, ()*44 to 0*47 ; inner toe, 0*8 to 
1*0; its claw, 0*65 to 0*01. Bill, straight, from edge of cere to point, 0*6 to 
0*66 ; from gape, 0*9 to 1*00; width at gape, 9*8 to 0*9 ; height at front, at 
margin of cere, 0*3 ; length of cere on cnlmoii, 0*32 to 0’30 ; closed wings 
reach to, from within 1 of, to, end of tail. Lower tail coverts fall short of end 
of tail, by from 1*82 to 2*25. The 4tli primary is the longest. The 1st is 
from 2 to 2*2, the 2nd from 0*08 to 0*82, and the 3rd, 0*05 to 0*16 shorter. 
Exterior tail feathers, 0*16 to 0*4 shorter than central ones. 

Description. Legs and feet yellow to reddish yellow, in some specimens, 
probably young birds, greenish grey, Irides bright yellow. Bill, blackish ; 
the ridge of the culmen, pale horny yellow. Cere, greenish; in one specimen 
tinged with yellow. 

Plumage. Lores, forehead, and chin, white ; the elongated bristle-like 
shafts of some of the feathers blackish. Ear coverts, brown, ashy at the 
base. Top of the head, back and sides of the neck, ashy brown. Throat 
and front of the neck, slightly more rufous brown, streaked with fulvous. 
In some specimens, the fulvous greatly predominates, and these parts may 
then be said to be light fulvous streaked with greyish brown, Back, scapu- 
lars, lesser and median, and greater secondaiy wing coverts, tertiaries, and 
most of the secondaries, rump and upper tail coverts, blown, varying much 
in shade in different individuals. Some being a greyer and more dove 
brown, others more rufous, but always more rufous on the coverts, and 
generally palest or clearest on the tertiaries. The exterior scapulars with 
larger or smaller, pure white bars, sometimes on both, and sometimes upon 
one web only. In some specimens conspicuous even when the bird is at 
rest, in others only visible by lifting the feathers. The tertiaries are baiTed 
on both webs with white ; the tail is pale grey, greyish brown, or pale brown, 
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Mr. R. Thompson tells me that it is ‘‘ common in parts of 
the deep-wooded valleys of the Paltee and Kotree Dhoons, where 
I dare say the bird breeds. I have frequently heard the 
mournful cries which Jerdon has stated to be uttered by this 
bird. I have also I think heard similar cries uttered by the 
same bird, or by Otus Vulgaris^ at Nyneetal and Paoree.’’ 

As regards geographic distribution out of India, I think a 
careful comparison of specimens will be necessary, before we 
can conclusively assume the specific identity of all the eastern 
Asiatic races. At the same time as my description will show, 
Indian specimens vary very grefitly, both in the general tone 
of colour, and in the extent of the white on the scapulars. 

As regards size too, the differences are considerable, and 
although (not having by me any measurements recorded in the 
flesh of this sex,) I am not sure of the fact, my impression is, 
that the males are very much smaller than the females, not 
exceeding 10*5 inches in length. 

Throughout the platns of the N. W. Provinces, the Punjaub 
and Rajpootana, this species is almost unknown. Once and 
once only I killed a specimen, in a large, jungly grove in the 
Etawah district, when busy hawking insects after dusk. 


No. 81 BIS. Ninox Affinis.* Tttler. 

The Andaman Hawk Owl. 

I admit this bird as a distinct species, with some hesitation. 
I am by no means convinced, that Col. Tytlor’s bird is really 

white at the ejctreme tip, with five, regular, transverse, brown bars, darker or 
lighter in difiereiit individuals, the basal one of which is more or less com- 
pletely hidden by the upper tail coverts, ami which average about 0*4 in 
breadth. The primaries, their greater coverts aiul the winglet, are generally 
somewhat darker brown than the rest of the wing, but the former are paler 
on the outer webs. All the quills are banded paler, somewhat obsoletely 
towards the tips and on the outer webs, but very conspicuously on the inner 
webs above the tips. The hreast, abdomen, sides, Hanks, vent and lower tail 
coverts are pure white, the breast with broad, rufous brown stripes, and the 
flanks and abdomen with large, more or less heart-shaped, s])ots of the same 
colour towards the tips of the feathers. The lower tail coverts, sometimes 
spotless, and sometimes with traces of a few pale brown, arrow-head, 
transverse bars/, tarsal and tibial plumes, mottled white, pale fulvous and 
brown. One or otht^* of these colours in some specimens the wliite, in others 
the fulvous or the brown greatly predominating. Axillaries, white or pale 
fulvous, more or less imperfectly but broadly haT*red with brown or pale 
rufous brown. Edge of the wing just above the base of the primaries, 
white. Wing, lining, mingled white, brown, and pale fulvous. 

♦ Ninox Affinis. 

{/ am indebted to my friend Col. Tytleryfor the following dimemions and 
description, taken hy him from a skin in his museum.) 
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smaller than the males of the Indian race are, and though the 
appearance of the lower surface of the Andaman bird does 
differ somewhat from specimens of the Indian bird in Ool. 
Tytler’s museum, I should like to compare a series of the 
one, with a series of the other before finally assenting to the 
validity of the new species. Let, however, Col. Tytler, (who 
has most obligingly furnished me with notes on this and other 
Andamanese species) speak for himself. 

“ Tills species was first procured at Haddoa Point, Port 
Blair, Andamans. I named it Affvnh from its strong resemblance 
to the Indian N, ScuteUnim^ wliich latter is larger in all its 
proportions than the Andaman bird, and in its general colour 
is lighter ; the feet of the Indian bird are larger and coarser, 
and the whole of the under surface, considerably less rufous 
than N, but the most striking difference is in the 

markings of the abdomen, and flanks of the Indian 'bird, which 
from the points of each feather being brown, gives those parts a 
spotted instead of a streaked appearance which the Andaman 
bird has,’^ (vide detailed descrijdion) . 

Capt. Beavan says in the Ibis, “ Closely allied to Ninox 
Scutellatus^ (Baffles) but very considerably smaller, and differ- 
ing also in being much more rufous on the under parts, and 
darker generally above. Not uncommon at Aberdeen point, 
Port Blair, in heavy jungles, and thick forests.” 

Nothing is known of the nidification, and nothing further of 
the habits of this species. 

Dimensions. Length, 10. Expanse, 18'3 ? Wing, 6*9. Tail from vent, 
4*4. Tarsus {coi^et^ed with hairdike feathers^) 1. Foot, {covered with stiff 
bristles,) greatest length, 21 (?) ; greatest width, 2‘2 (?) ; mid toe to root of 
claw, 1*06 ; its claw, along curve, O’hS ; hind toe, 0*56 ; its claw, along curve, 
0*46 ; inner too, 0*85 ; its claw along curve 0*45. Bill from gape, 0*8 ; width at 
gape, 0*7. The 4th primary is the longest, the first is 2*1 and the 2nd 
0*7 shorter. The lower tail coverts fall short by 2*4 of the end of the tail. 

Dusceiption. All the upper surface, rufous brown with the slaty bases 
of the lax feathers shewing through in many places, thus giving it more or 
less, a slaty tinge. In the tail feathers, there are six well defined blackish 
bars, the tips of all are brown ; the inner webs of the quill feathers are dark ; 
chin, albescent ; throat, breast, and abclorneii rufous ; breast, abdomen and 
flaiiks, striped, that is to say, each fcatlier being albescent at the margins, 
rufous at the tips and darker near the shaft, gives the appearance of being 
streaked ; vent, and under tail coveifs, pure white ; thighs, tarsi and under 
wing coverts, rufous ; toes, thickly covered with thick strong bristles, ot an 
albescent brown color. Claws at the base, albescent, the rest, blackish idate, 
the inner webs, of all the primaries, excepting the first feather are faintly 
barred with dark towards the point half, ana with albescent buff towards the 
basal half, giving the wings from beneath a speckled albescent appearance ; 
the face and a little of the forehead, albescent ; nostrils and base of upper 
mandible protect^ by stiff lax feathers, Avhite, with a bli^k shaft. Bill, yel- 
lowish homy at poiut, greenish slate towards the base, irides, bright yellow. 




